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N“ 94. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13; 17S*. 


‘MtUlavi non sino glmH* 


Ror* 


1 too from martial feats may claim renown, 

Ttie Censor and Dictator of the town* 

As I was going through Smithficld the other da;^, I 
observed an old follow with a wooden leg, dressed m • 
sailor's habit, who courteously invited the pesser-byk 
to peep into his rarcc'sshow, for the small price df a 
halfpenny. His exhibitions, I found, were very well 
suited to the times, and quite in character*for himself; 
for among oSher particulars, with whicli »lie amused 
the little audience of children that surroujkded lus box» 
I was mightily {ueitod to hear the following:^ 
* There you s;pe the British fleet pursuing the Frendh 
ships, which are running away—There you tee Ma- 
ilr«Gbnerpl Johnson beatiiur the Franon soldieni ill 
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Kiug George, begging his lift'.* As tlie thoughts ‘ot" 
the public are now wholly turned inon war, ii is no 
wonder that every method is taken to inspire us with 
a love of our country, and an abhorrence ot the I'rencU 
king: aad not only the old seaman with tiis raree- 
show, but the public theatres have likewise •had a? 
view to the same pohui. At Drury-Iiane we have 
already been entertained with the Elumours of the 
Navy; and 1 am assured, that at Covent-Ciarden 
Mr. Barry will shorily make an entire conquest of 
France, in the person ot that renowned hero Henry' 
the Fifth. And as the English are natnraily fond of 
bloody exhibitions on the stage, 1 am told that a new 
pantomime, eiitilied the Ohio, is preparing at this last 
hou.se, more terrible than any of it’s hells, devils, 
and fiery dragons; in wiiich whll be introduced the 
Indian manner of lighting, to coiflude witli a repre¬ 
sentation of the grand scalping Aaiice w ith all it’s 
horrors. 

While this warlike disposition pre\ails in the na¬ 
tion, I am under some apprehensions le^t the attention 
of the public should be culled olK from tlie weighty 
concerns oi these papers. 1 already perceive, that the 
common newspapers are more eagerly snatclu^d up in 
the public coffee- houses than my essays; and the Ga¬ 
zette is much oftencr called for than the Connoisseur, 
Fpr these reasons I find it necessary to lay Ofieii .my 
own importance belorc the public, to snow that I 
myself am acting (as it were) in a military capacity, 
and that Uenspr-General Town has done country 
no less service as a valiant and skilful commander at 
home, than Major-General John-son in America. Au¬ 
thors may very properly be said to be engaged in a 
state of literary warfare, many of w hom are taken into 
pay by those great and mighty potentates, book¬ 
sellers ; and it will be allowed, that ihey unolh'go no 
* less hardships in the service^ than the common sol- 
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di^rs who are co^iented to be shot at for a groat a 
day. i 

It has been my province to repel the daily inroads 
and encroachments made by vice and folly, and to 
guard the nation from an invasion of foreign Top penes 
Jind hYt^nch fashions. ^Hie town has been principally 
the .scene of action ; where 1 have found eneime.'^-to 
ienconnler*with, no less formidable tlian the Tquattot- 
ejuaws or the f'hickchiinuckehis of North America, 
tint as the cuiriosity of the public is«o much engaged 
II attending to the c*nterj)nsc?.s of old Hendrick the 
pachein, and the incursions of Indians v’llio have taken 
Tip tile lialchet again.st our colonics, I am afraid tliat 
my exploits against the Savages which inlest this 
metropolis, will be wholly overlooked. 1 have, there¬ 
fore, resolvc'd lo give my readers fresh advice.s Irom 
tiriif to time of wh2f passes here, drawn up in the 
same warlike style aHd manner as those very alarniing 
articles oi news which are commonly to be met with 
in our public jiaper.*^. 

^ Thursday, Nov. l.'t, ] 7.5,5. 

We liear from White's, that the forces under Major-', 
iTeneral Hoyle, which used to encamp at that place, 
cire removc*d from thence, and liave fixed their winter 
jjuarters at Arthur’s. The same letters say, that an 
tobstinate engagement was fought there a few nights 
ligo, in winch one party gamed a great booty, and 
B iie othei siill’ered a consicierable loss. We a»’e at-o 
informed. tUai an epidemical distemper rages among 
them, and that several of tlie chiefs have been carried 
*^oll' by a sudden death. 

They writg from Covent-Garden, that last week a 
body of Irregulars sallied out at midnight, stormed 
|■^^veral forts in that neighbourhood, and comw.Uted 
Srpat oufrages; bftiv being attacked by a detachment 
Sironi the allied army of watchmen, constuble.s, and 
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justices, they were put to flight, and several .of them 
taken prisoners. The plague sti^ rages there with 
great violence, as well as in theSieighbouriiig terri¬ 
tories of Drury. 

We hear from the same place, that the company 
commanded by Brigadier Rich has been reinforced 
with several new-raised rt cniits, to supply the place cj; 
some deserters who had gone over to the enemy 
but his chief dependence is on the liglit armed troops,:^ 
which are very active, and are distinguished, like the 
Highlanders, by their party-coloured dress. 
enemy, on the other hand, have taken several Swiss 
and Germans into pay, though they are under terrible 
apprehensions of their being set upon by the critics. 
'I'hese arc a rude, ignorant, savage people, who are 
alw^ays at war with the nation of authors. Their con- 
. stunt manner of fighting is to begiif the onset with 
strange hissings and noises, ^companied with an 
horrid instrument, named the cat-call, which, like 
the war-whoop of the Indians, has struck a panic into 
the hearts of the stoutest heroes. 

We have advice from the Butcher-Row, T^miple- 
, Bar, thsrt on Monday night last the Infidels ^held a 
grand council of war at their head-quarters in 
Robin Hood, at which their good friend and ally, the 
Mufti of Clare-market, assisted in person. After 
many debates, they resolved to declare war against 
the Christians, and never to make peace, till they had 
pulled down all the churches in Christendom, and 
established the Alcoran of Boliiigbroke in lieu of tho 
Bible. 

All our advices from the city of London agree in 
their accounts of the great havoc and slaughter made 
there on the Festival, commonly called my Lord 

* Alluding to the dancers employed* in the cnb:rtainmctit 
of the Chinese Festival, at Drury.Lane theatre. 
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Mayof’s Da^. All the compames in their black uni¬ 
form, and the tj^ained bands in their .regimentals, 
made a general forage. They carried off vast ijuan- 
titles of chickens, geese, ducks, and all kinds of pro- 
visions. Major Guzzledown of the ward of Bassishaw 
disiingftished himself greatly, having with sword in 
hand gallantly attacked the out-works, scaled the 
walls, mounted the ramparts, and forced through tho 
covert-way of a large fortified custard, which seemed 
impregnable. 

The inhabitants of Sussex have lately been (ilanned 
with the api^rehensions of an invasion, as tlu* French 
have been very busy in fitting out several small vessels 
laden with stores of wine and brandy, with \\ liieh it 
is thought they will attempt to make a descent some¬ 
where on our coasts. The independent companies of 
Smugglers in the S(|ttvice of France are to hi- sent ou 
this expedition: bm if the fleet of Custoni-housc 
smacks, &c. do not intercept them at sea, we are pre¬ 
paring to receive them as soon as they are landed. 

liijrom divers parts of the country we have advice, 
that roads are every where crowdt>d wjth ladies, 
who \notw'ithstanding the severity of the weather)* 
are hurrying up to London, to be present at the meet¬ 
ing of tho Female Parliament. At this critical junc¬ 
ture, tlie fate of the nation depends entirely on the 
deliberations of this wise assembly; and as th(M‘e are 
known to be many disinterested patriots in tlie llou^e, 
it is not to be doubted, but that proper measures will 
be taken by them for the good of their country. 
Many salutary laws are already talked of, which we 
could wish to see put in execution; such as—A bill 
for prohibiti^ the importation of French mdliners, 
hair-cutters, and mantua-makers—A bill for the ex¬ 
portation of French cooks and French valets de chain- 
Dre— A hill to retrain ladies from wearing French 
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dresses—And lastly, a bill to restrain them from wrap¬ 
ing French faces. 

W. 


N* 95. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER *20, 1755. 


MelU soporatam et meiicatisjrugihus offam 
Objicit,- .. - — 

VIRCJ. 


The honey M cake arill lose it’s swectnt'ss soon. 

And prove a bitter in the honey-mooti. 

As every marriage is a kind family festival, the 
wedding-day honoured with various celebrities, and 
distinguished, like the fifth of November, the birth¬ 
days of the royal family, or any other public day, 
with many demonstrations of joy : the happy ^uple 
are drest, in their richest suits, the bells ring ^1 day, 

• and the evening is concluded with the merry cere¬ 
mony of throwing the stocking. But these festivities 
are not always so religiously observed in tow'n ; where 
many a pair of quality are tacked together with the 
utmost privacy, and immediately after sneak out of 
town, aa if they were ashamed to show their faces 
after what they had done. In the country, when the 
squire or any other person of distinctioA is nvuried, 
the honey-moon is almost a continued carnival; and 
«very marnage is accounted more or less likely to be 
prosperous, in proportion to the numberof deer, oxen, 
and sheep, that are killed on the occasion, and the 
hogsheads of win-i and tuns of ale, with v^hich they 
Are washed down. By the last 1 received 
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account From my cousin Village, of the wedding of a 
near relation, with a particular detail of the magnifi* 
cence of the entertainment, the splendour of the ball, 
and the universal joy of the whole manor. At the 
same time 1 received compliments from the new mar¬ 
ried couple, with a large slice of the bride-ca&e; the 
virtues of which are well known to every girl of thir¬ 
teen. I was never in possession of this nuptial charm 
before: but 1 was so much deliglited with this matri¬ 
monial token, and it excited in my mind so many re¬ 
flections of conjugal happiness, that (though 1 did not 
lay it under my pillow) it gave occasion to the fol¬ 
lowing dream. 

I found myself in the middle of a spacious building, 
which was crowded with a variety of persons of both 
sexes; and upon inquiry was told, that it was the 
temple of the god of marriage; and that every one, 
who had an inclination to sacrifice to that deity, was 
invited to approach a large altar, which was covered 
with a great number of cakes of diflerent shapes and 
ap jroarancc. Some of these were moulded into the 
forihk of hearts; and others were woven into true 
loves]^ knots: some were strewed with sugar, and 
stuck about with sweet-meats; some were covered • 
with gold; some were stamped with coronets; and 
others had their tops embellished with glittering toys, 
that represented a fine house, a set of jewels, or a 
coach and six. Piutus and Cupid were busily em¬ 
ployed in distributing these cakes (which were all of 
them marked with the word Matrimony, and called 
bride-cakes!) to diflerent persons, who were allowed to 
choose for themselves, according to their diflerent 
views and inclinations. 

1 observed several hasten to the altar, who ail ap- 
peared to be variously affected by their choice. To 
some tjie cakes seemed of so dc^cious a flavour, that 
»they imagined t£ey should never be surfeited; while 
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others, who found the taste very agreeable at first, in 
a short time declared it to be flat and insipid. How¬ 
ever, 1 could not help remarking, that many more 
(particularly among the quality) addressed'themselves 
to Plujtiis, than to Cupid. 

Being desirous to take a nearer view of the com¬ 
pany, 1 pushed through the crowd, and placed myself 
close by the altar. A ytuing couple notv* advanced, 
and applying to Cupid, desired him to reach them one 
of the cakes, in the shape of a double heart pierced 
through with darts: but just as they were going to 
share it betwixt them, a crabbed old fellow, whom I 
found to be the girl’s father, stepped up, broke tlie 
cake in two, and obliged the young lady to fix upon 
another, w'hich Plutus picked out for her, and wliich 
represented the figure of a fine gentleman in gilt gin¬ 
gerbread. 

An old fellow of sixty-two,/who had stolen one 
day from the business of the alley, next came towards 
‘the altar, and seemed to exprtiss a strong desire for a 
cake. Plutus, who recollected liini at first sigliUim¬ 
mediately offered him one, which, fhouglj very 
mouldy and coarse, was gilt all over; but llf was 
‘astonished at the old gentleman’s refusing it, and pe¬ 
titioning Cupid for a cake of the most elegant form 
and sweetest ingredients. The little god at first re¬ 
pulsed him with indignation, but afterwards sold it to 
him for a large sum of money ; a circumstance, w'hich 
amazed me beyond expression, but which 1 soon found 
Was'very commonly practised in this t^ple. The 
old fellow retired with his purchased prize; and though 
I imagined he might still have a colt’s tooth remain¬ 
ing, afier having for some time mumbled it between 
his old gums in vain, it lay by him untou^ed and un- 
^enjoyed. 

I was afterward^ very much disgusted with the 
^any iastances that qfxurred, of these delicate morsel: ' 
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being set up to sale: and I found, that their price rose 
and fell, like that of beef or mutton, according to thd 
glut or scarcity the mark®. 1 was particularly 
aifocted with the disposal of the two following. A 
young gentleman and lady were approaching the altar, 
and ha^ agreed to take between them a cake oT a plain 
form but delicious flavour, marked love and compe¬ 
tence ; but a person of quality stepping forward per¬ 
suaded the false female to join with him, and rweive 
from Plutus one much more glittering, marked indil- 
ference and a large settlement. Another lady was 
coming up with a Knight of the Bath, being tempted 
by a cake with a red ribband streaming front it, like 
the flags on a Twelfth-cake; but was prevailed on by 
a person of greater rank and distinction to accept a 
more showy cake, adorned with a blue ribband and a 
coronet. 

A buxom dame of an amorou-s complexion came next 
and begged very hard for a cake. She had before re¬ 
ceived several, wliich suited her tooth, and pleased 
her palate so excessively, that as soon as she had dis- 
patSli^d one, she constantly came to Cupid for another. 
She i| 3 w seized her cake with great transport, and re¬ 
tiring to a corner with it, I could discern her greedily • 
mumbling llie delicious morsel, though she had fairly 
worn out six-and-twenty of her teeth in the service. 
After this an ancient lady came tottering up to the altar, 
supported by a young fellow in a red coat with a shoul¬ 
der-knot. Plutus gave him a stale cake marked with 
the word Jointure in large golden capitals, which he 
received wftli some reluctance, while the old lady 
eagerly snatched another from Cupid, (who turned 
his head aside from her) on which 1 could plainly dis¬ 
cover the w'erd Dotage. 

A rich rusty bachelor of the last century then came 
bustling through^ the crowd, brought with him a 
red cheeked country girl of mneieen. As he ap- 
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proached tlin altar, ho mot several coming from it with 
cakes, whicli he had refused: some of which were 
marked Riches, soinAPamily, Sixno Beauty, and one 
or two Affection. The girl he brought with him 
proved to be his dairy-maid, whom lie had for some 
time past been in vain attempting to bring otaer to his 
wishes; but at last finding his design impracticable, 
he came with her to the utiar. He seemeth indeed, a 
little ashamed of his undertaking, and betrayed a good 
deal of awkwardness in his manner and deportment. 
However, as soon as he had taken his cake, he retired : 
and determined to spend the rest of his days with his 
milch-cow in the country. 

To satisfy a modest longing, there no^v advanced a 
maiden lady in the bloom of threescore. She had, it 
seems, heretofore refused several offers from Cupid and 
Plutus; but being enraged to find, that they had now 
given over all thoughts of her, ^^le seized by the hand 
a young ensign of the guards, and carried him to the 
altar, whence she herself snatched up a cake, and di¬ 
vided it with her gallant. She was highly delimited 
with the taste of it at first; but her partner bciip very 
soon cloyed, she too late discovered, that tllfe half 
•which she held in her hand was signed Folly, and that 
which she had forced upon her paramour was marked 
Aversion. 

A little, pert, forward miss, in a frock and hanging 
sleeves, ran briskly up to C’upid, and begged for a 
cake:—what it was she did not care ; bui a cake she 
must and would have, of one kind or auother. She 
had just stretched out her hand to receive one from 
Cuj)id, when her mamma interposed, seni the child 
but:k again blubbering to the boarding school, and car¬ 
ried off the cake herself. • 

An old woman, fantastically drest, then burst into 
the temple, and ra| raving up to,, the altai^ crying 
out, that she woultr^have a husband. 'But the p( 
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Indy seemed likely to be disappointed; i'or, as she 
could prevail on no pne to join^ands with her, both 
(^upid and Pliitus refused to favour her with a cake. 
Furious with rage and despair, she snatched one oif 
the altar; and seizing on the first man that came in 
her way,Vhich unlortunalely happened to be myself,- 
she would ^Jllve forcibly crammed it down my throat. 
As the least crumb of it was as disagreeable as a drench 
to a horse, 1 began to spavvl, and sputter, and keck; 
^nd though the Hurry of spirits, which it occasioned, 
awaked me, 1 thought I had the nauseous taste of it 
still in my mouth. 

W. 
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———Sex paralur mut detem sopkos numniis* 

S^'T-'la t/nene carmintif ei rudes curas^ 

MnuSf icnnvi^ne nftmitns 
Cusmiit tpst u/r-irt/A pater chartcp. 

Mercure talcA ab eoy neaciet ijuiiquam, MART. 

Would you the name of Author not refuse, 

We've peunVuThsi for your penny, picU an(J%ho’ose; 
Wf've plays or poems, ready made for sale; 

Wiih wit and humour, wholesale or retail. 

Oil these the piihlic breath hah iievt-r blown ; 
liuy them, ^nd faiily cl.iiiii them lor your own. 

TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 

Amono the many register office.j erected witliia 
jhese few *year 5 piilt, 1 am surpri^ that no scheme 
7 the like nature has been thought of for the serrico 
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of literature; and that no place lias been set apart, 
where literary commodities of ewery sort might be 
disposed of: where men of learning might meet with 
employ^neni; and where others, who want their as- 
.sistance, might be sure to meet with men of learning. 
There is nothing of this kind in being at present, ex¬ 
cept among the booksellers; who, indeed, have made 
a monopoly of the trade, aiid engrossed the whole mar¬ 
ket to themselves. To remedy this inconvenience, 
iny design is to ?»et up a Literary Register Office : for 
w'hich purpose I intend to hire the now useless theatre 
in Lincoln^s-inn-fields, and convert it into a mart for 
the staple commodities of the literary commonwealth. 
I shall here fit up apartments for the reception of my 
authors, who will be employed from time to time in 
supplying the public with the requisite manufactures. 
This scheme will, 1 doubt not, meet with great en¬ 
couragement, as it is of general*utility; and I do not 
remember any design of the same nature, except at 
a barbor^s on the other side the w'ater, who has 
hung out a board over his shop with the foliating 
inscriptiop—Letters read and written for sfvants 
'and others. 


I shall always have a fresh assortment of goods in 
the best taste and newest fashion: as of novels for ex¬ 
ample, while^he humour of reading them is prevalent 
among all ranks of people. For this branch I shall 
retain a very eminent master novelist, .to cut out ad¬ 
ventures and intrigues, and shall employ a proper 
number of hands, to tack them together ^ith all pos¬ 
sible care and expedition ; and if any ladies of qua¬ 
lity, or others, choose to furnish their own materials 
for memoirs and apologies, they may have them done 
up, and be fitted exactly, at my office. Besides seve¬ 
ral others, which m 3 ftmen shall get up with the greatest 
dispatch, I can a^^re you 1 have myself* workec^ 
night and day, and have already finished six and thirty 
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slicets of the history of Miss Sukey Sapling, written 
by herself. 

Pamphlets of alt sorts shall be composed, whenever 
any popular subject starts up, that is likely to engage 
the attention of the public. Every new play* shall be 
folloH'^d by an exainen or remarks; all riots at either 
playhouse will afford scope for letters to the managers ; 
and every new actor or actress produce theatrical criti¬ 
cisms. Poetry, you know, Mr. Town, is a mere drug; 
but 1 shall always have a number of^ready-made odes 
by me, which may be suited to any great man, dead 
or alive, in place or out of place. 1 shall also have a 
large bundle of Poems on several Occasions, very 
proper for any gentleman or lady, who chooses to pub¬ 
lish by subscription ; besides a more ordinary sort of 

Jiynins to the morning, verses on the death of-, 

■odes to Miss A. B. C. acrostics and rebusses, for the 
use of the inagazinea; to be sold a pennyworth, with 
allowance to those who take a great quantity. 

With regard to law matters, as they have no sort of 
coAnexion with wit or learning, I shall not concern 
mys^f w'ith their unintelligible jargon ; nor presume 
to iiAerfere with those authors in parchment, who, 
measure their words by the foot-rule, and sell their 
writings at so much per line. However, 1 shall fur¬ 
nish young students of the several inns of court with 
complete canons of criticism, and opinions on any new 
theatrical cases; on w^hich they may argue very learn¬ 
edly at a tavern, or plead at the bar of a coftbe-house. 
For medicai subjects, 1 shall procure a learned graduate 
by diploma from abroad, whose practice will not so 
much take up his time as to prevent bis being at lei¬ 
sure to w'rite occasional treatises, setting forth the vir¬ 
tues of any newly invented powder or newly dis¬ 
covered water. He shall also draw up the advertise- 
^ inents ibf mediciites, that removmll diseases, and are 
” never known to fail; he shall compile the wonderful 
AOL. xxxii, * c 
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accounts of their surprising cures; and furnish cases that 
never happened, and afhdavits that ^^ere never made. 
With respect to divinity, as I have reason to believe 
that controversial writings will be often called for, I 
intend to’bargain with the Robin Hood society to un¬ 
dertake in the liimp to furnish my office with deiences 
of Jjord BoLingbrokc, and till I can proctjre some 
poor curate out of the tountry, or servitor from the 
university, to write the manuscript sermons of eminent 
Divines lately deceased, W'arranted originals, I must 
make shift with the Fleet-Parsons now out of business. 

Though I shall not keep any dramatic works ready 
made by me, (as these commodities are apt to grow 
stale and out of fashion,) yet either of the theatres 
may be served with tragedy, comedy, farce, or the 
like, by bespeaking them, and giving but three days 
notice. For the comic pieces 1 shall employ a poet, 
who has long worked for the drrfils at Bartholomew 
and Southwark fairs, and has even j rinted a comedy, 
as it was half acted at Drury-lane, My tragedies will 
be furnished by a North Briton, who w'alked um lo 
London from his native country with a most 4lb- 
liine tragedy in his coat-pocket, and which is now to 
be disposed of to the best bidder. Any old play of 
Shakspeare or Ben Jonson shall be pieced with modern 
ones according to the present taste, or cut out in airs 
and recitative for an English Opera, Songs for pan¬ 
tomimes may be had, to be set to the clack of a mill, 
the tinkling of a tin cascade, or the slaps of Harle« 
quiirs wooden sword. The proprietors of •ur public 
gardens, during tiie summer season, may be also, sup¬ 
plied from my office with love-ditties to a new bur¬ 
then, or comic dialogues in C^’ambo; and t^ords shall 
at any time be fitted to the music, after the tunes are 
composed. ^ 

^ .-A® I propose to m&e my office of general utility, 
crory thing that bears \he least affinity to literature 
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will be naturally comprehended in my scheme. Mem¬ 
bers of parliament may be supplied with speeches on 
any political sulflect; and country justices may, on 
directing a letter (post-paid) to the oflice, have charges 
to the Jury at the quarter sessions sent dow^ to them 
by the first coach or waggon. AddrtM^es oo particular 
occasions shall be drawn up for the worshipful mstyor 
and alddrmen of any city or corporation: laws, rules, 
regulations, or orders, shall be formed for tlie Anti- 
Qallicaiis, Ubiqiianuns, Gregorians, or any other pri¬ 
vate clubs and societies. N. B. 'Fhc Free Masons may 
depend upon secrecy. 

Many advantages may likewise accrue to the polite 
world Irom the establishment of my office. Gentle¬ 
men and ladies may have billet-dotix written for them 
with the most soft and languisliing expressions : mes¬ 
sage cards, and invitations to routs, shall bo filled up 
and circulated at sc^much per hundred, or undertaken 
in the gross at a fixed price all the year round. Beaux 
may be fiiccoinmodated with letters of gallantry to .send 
to* their laundresses, or have them copied out in a 
faslfipuable feniaie scrawl, and directed to themselves.. 
Gentlemen who love fighting, but cannot •write, may^ 
have challenges penned tor them in the true style and 
spirit of a modern blood. 

There are many other conveniences arising from 
such an office, which it would be too tediou^ to enume¬ 
rate : and it will be found to.be no less beneficial to you 
authors, Mr. Town, than th^e other Register-Offices 
are to mey and maid-servaftts. If an author (for 
example) wants employment, or is out of place, ho 
has nothing to do but to enter his name with me, and 1 
shall presently get him work; or if a bookseller wants 
a hand for^ny particular job, (as a translation-spinner, 
a novel-weaver, a play-writer, a verse-turner, or the 
like) upon searcking my books Im will be sure to meet 
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tition, in prose or rhyme, and on any subject, maybe 
procured at a minute’s warning, by applying to iny 
office : and 1 dare say, you yoursdlf, Mr. I'own, will 
be very glad now and then to purchase a Connoisseur 
of me, v'hcncver the idle fit seizes you. If that should 
happen to come upon you this week, and ycTU have 
nothing better, you will oblige me by laying the 
scheme here set before your readers; and*in return, 
you shall have the credit of publishing your papers at 
my office, as soon as it is opened, and welcome. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

J. WiTSELL. 


N® 97. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 175 j. 


De te pendtntisy te respicienlis amici. 

Your fViend, your pimp, your hanger-on, what not ? 

Your lacquey, but without the shoulder-knut. 

I REMEMBER to have heard a cousin of mine, who 
was formerly at Cambridge, often mentioning a sect of 
philosophers, distinguished by the rest of the colle¬ 
gians under the appellation of Tuft-Hunters. These 
were not the disciples of the Stoics or Epicureans, or 
the advocates for the old oi; new philoso^iy, but the 
followers (literally speaking) of the fellow-commoners, 
noblemen, and other rich students, whom, it seems, 
the courtesy of the university has honbured w'ith a 
cap adorned with a gold tassel. These gold threads 
have almost as mucltinfluence in tli^ universky, as a 
red or blue riband Vt court; and always draw after' 
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die wearer a train of liumbic companions, who will be 
at his call to breakfast, dine or sup with him whenever 
he pleases, will with him any where, tlnnk w'ith 
him, wench w’ith him, borrow his money, or let him 
pay their reckoning. They are, I am toldf a sort of 
disease of the place, which a man of fortune is -sure to 
catch as soon as he arrives there: and these fast 
friends stick so close to him, that he can never shake 
them oft' while he keeps his gown on his buck. 

The university of London is nQt without it’s tuft- 
hunters ; who fasten, like leeches, on a young man of 
fortune at his first coming to town. They beset him 
ips soon as he arrives, and when they have once sur¬ 
rounded him, .seldom fail of securing him to themselves; 
for no persons of character care to have any connex¬ 
ions with him, when he has been frequently seen in 
such bad company. It is a great inislortune for any 
young gentleman |p fall into their hands: though 
indeed, as a fool is the natural prey of knaves, the 
wealthy maintainers of this Ihiternity are generally 
neftte of the wisest: and as at the university, ‘ where 
the Earned pate ducks to the golden fool,' the gcntle- 
man*student is distinguished by a cap ^ith a gold 
tuft, I always consider these sons of folly in town, as , 
adorned with a showy cap hung with bells, which 
serve at once to denote the depth ol their parts, and to 
call their train about them. 

The dialect ol the town has very expressively cha¬ 
racterized these humble dependents on meu of fortune 
by the nan^ of Hangers-on. They will, indeed, take 
such sure hold, and hang on a man so constantly, that 
it is almost impossible to drop them. Whenever the 
.gentleman appears, the Hanger-on is sure to be at Itis 
elbow. They will squeeze themselves into every party 
ihat is form^ ; and I have known instances of thetr 
^ruBtitfg themselves into strac^ families, by stic^-, 
^g to Sieir patron’s skirts, anA impudently* introduc- 

• c 3 
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ing themselves where he has been invited to dinner: 
which, indeed, 1 think would not be an improper cus> 
tom, provided they would submit lo stand behind his 
chair. They will stick so closely, that all the adhe¬ 
sive quality of burs, pitch, &c. seem to be collected in 
them I and the line in Pope’s Odyssey, so ofUiii ridi¬ 
culed, may rather be considered as emphasis than tau¬ 
tology in speaking of them. The Hanger-on clings 
to his fool, as Ulysses did to the rock, and in Pope's 
words. 


They stick adherent, and suspended hang. 


The tenaciousness of an Hanger-on is so very strongs 
that whoever is drawn into their snares, is so brmly 
limed that he can hardly ever loose himself from them. 
For as nothing but the lowest meanness of spirit could 
ever prevail on a man to submit to such dependence on 
another, it is in vain to think getting rid of such 
abject wretches by treating them with contempt. They 
will take as much beating, provided you will allow 
them an equal degree of familiarity, as a spanioL 
They will also submit to do any little oiHccs, and are 
.glad to make themselves useful, whenever they have 
an opportunity. They will go among the broWs to 
borrow money for you, pimp for you, or submit tt> 
any other such gentlcinaii-like employment to serve 
their friend. 

It must here be noted, that every Hanger-on is a 
person of strict honour and a gentleman ; Tor though 
bis fortune is (to be sure) somewhat inferior to yours, 
and he submits to make himself conveuient on several 
occasioQ.s, yet on that account you are indebted to his 
infinite good-nature; and till his endeavours to serve 
you proceed from his great regard for you. 1 remem¬ 
ber oue of these friendly gentlemen, who carried his 
<Mteem so far, that il a quarrel with* his rich*compa- 
tuen, in which ha wab favoured with s^eral tweaks 
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by*the nose and kicks on the breech, he received all 
tliese injuries with patience, and only said with tears 
in his eyes, ‘ Dear Jack, I never expected this usage 
from you. You know 1 don’t mind fighting; but I 
should never have a moments peace, if 1 was to do 
you the^east injury, (’ome. Jack, let us buss and be 
friends.’ Their gentility is unquestionable; for they 
are seldom of any trade, though they are sometimes 
(being younger brothers perhaps) of a profession. I 
know one, who is a nominal lawyer; but^hough his 
friend has often fee’d him, our counsellor could never 
with any propriety consider him as a client: and I 
know another, wdio (like Gibbet in the play) is called 
Captain, whose elegant manner of living must be sup¬ 
ported by his being on full pay with liis patron, since 
he does not receive even the common soldier’s groat a 
day from his commission. However, considering at 
one view the gentilit|' of their profession, and tlie 
shortness of their .finances, 1 often look upon them as 
a band of decayed gentlemen, the honourable pen- 
sionA*s of those they follow. The great men among 
the Romans had a number of these Hangers-on, who 
attendid them wherever they went, and wer6 empha- . 
tically called Umbrae, or shadows; and, indeed, this 
appellation conveys a very full idea of the nature of 
these humble retainers to the wealthy, since they not 
only follow them like their shadows, but ‘ like a sha¬ 
dow prove the substance true for whenever you ob¬ 
serve one or more of these Umbrae perpetually at the 
heels of any gentleman, you may fairly conclude him 
to be a man of fortune. 

These faithful friends are so careful of every thing 
that concerns jou, that they always inquire with the 
greatest exactness into your affairs, and know almost 
as well as your steward the income of your estate. 
They are*also so fdnd of your c^pany, and so de¬ 
sirous of preserving your good o|nnion, that a* Hang- 
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er-on will take as miicli pains to keep you entirely to 
himself, and to prevent a rival in your affections, as a 
mistress : and as a convenient ftmale is a very neces¬ 
sary part of tlie equipage of a person of fashion, these 
male companions must be a very agreeable part of the 
retinue of those high-spirited young gentlemen, who 
are fond of being the heafl of their company. It is 
only a more refined taste in expense to pfty a man for 
laughing at your wit, and indulging your humour; 
and who will either drink his bottle w'ith you at the 
tavern, of run to the end of the town for you on an 
errand. 

I might also take notice of an humbler sort of Hang¬ 
ers-on, who fix themselves to no one in particular, 
hut fasten upon all their friends in their turns. Their 
views, indeed, are seldom extended beyond a present 
subvsistence; and their utmost aim perhaps is to get a 
dinner. For this purpose th^y keep a register of the 
hours of dining of all their acquaintance : and though 
they contrive to call in upon you just as you are sitting 
down to table, they are always with much difficulty 
prevailed on to take a chair. If you dine abroad, or 
are gone into the country, they will eat with your 
family, to prevent their being melancholy on account 
of your absence ; or if your family is out, they will 
breakfast, dine, and sup with you out of charity, be¬ 
cause you should not be alone. Every house is haunted 
with these disturbers of our meals: and perhaps the 
best way to get rid of them w'ould be, to put them, 
with the rest of your servants, upon boa^-wages. 

But besides these danglers after men of fortune, and 
intruders on your table in towm, the country breeds a 
race of lowly retainers, which may pro^rly be ranked 
among the same species. Almost every family sup¬ 
ports a poor kinsman 5 who, happening to be no way 
related to the estAe, was too proud of Lis blood to 
^ply himself in youth to any piofession, and 
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rather chose to be supported in laziness at the family- 
seat. They are, indeed, known perhaps to be cousins 
to the squire, but d^ not api^^ar in a more creditable 
light, than his servants out of livery: and sometimes 
actually submit to as mean offices of drudgery^as the 
groom or*whipper-iii. The whole fraternity of Hang¬ 
ers-on, w'hether in town or country, or under what¬ 
ever denomination, are the sons of idleness: for it will 
be found upon examination, that whenever a man, 
whose bread depends on his industry, gives himself up 
*to indolence, he becomes capable of any meanness 
w hatever; and if they cannot dig, yet, like our Hang¬ 
ers-on, to beg they are not ashamed. 

O. 


N"98. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11 , 1755. 


Ul id mtcnderemf quod te isli facilem putant^ • 

Id nonjieri ex verii, vhir, neque aded ex ttquo et bono, 

Sed ex. aaenlandOf indulgeiulOf et largiendo. - T£R» 

What shall vre call it ? Folly, or Good-nature ? 

So soft, so simple, and go kind a creature ! 

Where Charity so blindly plays it’s part. 

It only shows the weakness of her heart! 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

I HAVE been some years married to one of the best 
women in the tvorld. She possesses all the virtues that 
can be named: but, alas! she possesses some of them 
to excess.* Those which I wish to® particularize, and 
which are infinitely pernicious to j/e and my fortunes. 
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are her superabundant good-nature, and her boundless 
generosity. 

It is a little dilhcult perhaps to ascertain, what are, 
or ought to be, the exact bounds of good-nature; 
which, of all virtues, seems to me most necessary 
to be confined, or at least mitigated in suchcji manner, 
as to hinder it from destroying it^s own excellence and 
utility. On the one hand, if it is restrained too close, 
the world will say, that it must entirely lose its es¬ 
sence: but, on the other hand, fatal experience has 
convinced me, tliat if it is permitted to enjoy a full 
unlimited sway, this amiable virtue becomes a ridicu* 
lous vice; and brings will) it, as in my wife’s case, 
fruitless expenses, .ill-judged concessions, and a kind 
of blind folly, that is always liable to contempt. 

Generosity is the daughter of good-nature. She is 
very fair and lovely, when under the tuition of judg¬ 
ment and reason; but whep she escapes from her 
tutors, and acts indiscriminately, according as her 
fancy allures her, she subjects herself, like her mo¬ 
ther, to sneer, ridicule, and disdain. « 

To illustrate these assertions by some examples from 
among .the many mishaps, losses, and embarrassments, 
which have accrued to us iu the course of our domestic 
affairs, give me leave to tell you, that some years ago 
we had a footboy, who acted as butler, and had the 
custody of tlie little plate, which our small fortune 
could afford us. The fellcw was awkw'ard, and unfit 
for the station; but my wife very good-naturedly was 
determined to keep him in our service, because he in¬ 
tended to marry the nursery-maid, and would un¬ 
doubtedly make an excellent husband. I'he rascal was 
a thief: but as it is ill-natured to suspect people, be¬ 
fore we have full proof of their knavery, several of 
his tricks and petty larcenies were attributed to the 
itinerant Jews anfi higglers, (wei.ihen living at New¬ 
ington) w'ho frequljptly called at our door. At last,^ 
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however, after several rogueries, too evident to all, 
except the blindly gO(^-natured, he went off with my 
wife’s gold repeating watch, and a pair of our best 
silver candlesticks, with wliich he voluntarily p-ans- 
ported himself, as wc have been since told, to the 
West Indies; leaving his mistress the nursery-maid 
big with child, and thereby giving great licence to 
the neighbourhood to animadvert upon my wife’s 
amazing prescience in foreseeing his excellencies as 
a» husband. 

You must know, Sir, that my dear consort, in the 
full glow of her goodness, is never contented, unless 
her servants marry each other. All 1 can urge against 
so impolitic a custom, has been to no purpose: mar- 
riage (she says) prevents vice, and saves souls from 
destruction. Perhaps it may: but are no unmarried 
servants to be found in Mr. Fielding’s register office, 
or elsewhere, but what \rc vicious i At least I am 
sure, that this piece of sanctity is very expensive in 
.it’s effe(;t3, and is attended with many inconveniences. 
"One of her maids, about two years ago, was disco¬ 
vered to be very intimate with my footman : m ji wife, 
to prevent ill consequences, hastened to have them 
married, and was present herself at the ceremony. She 
udmired the modesty of the woman, and the sober 
gravity of the man, during the holy rites; and was 
entirely convinced, that no harm could have happened 
from so decent a couple. In a short space after the 
jmarriage, Patty brought forth a swinging girl; but as 
it was born almdst six months before its time, my wife 
advised them to keep it the remaining half year in cot¬ 
ton. She did this purely from a motive of good-na- 
I ture, to shield if possible the new married woman’s 
reputation ; but hnding our neighbours fleer at the in¬ 
cident, and sfpile conteQaptuously at the prescription of 
cotton, she contented herself in belie^ng Patty’s own 
eccounti that * in truth had been marri^ eight 
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months bfifore by a Flert-parson, but was afraid to 
own it.’ j 

If my wife’s indulging her domestic.') in matrimony 
was productive of no otlier ill consequence than mere¬ 
ly their being married, it might, indeed, sometimes 
prove a benefit: but the chaster and more sober they 
have been before marriage, the greater number of chil¬ 
dren are produced in mattimony; and my wife looks 
upon herselt as in duly obligixl to take care of the poor 
liclpless ofr^jirings, that have been l>egottcn under her 
own roi>t; so that, I assure you, Sir, my house is so 
well filled with children, that it would put you imme¬ 
diately in mind of the Foundling Hospital; with this 
difference, Imwcvcr, that in my hospital not only the 
ebildrcii ani provided for, w hether bastards or legiti¬ 
mate, but also tlie fathers and mothers. 

\oiir office, Mr. ( *ensor, reejuires and leads you to 
hoar domestic occurrences; otnerwise 1 should scarce 
have troubled you w'ith the records of a private family, 
almost ruined by e\crescence.s of virtue. The same 
overflow ing humanity runs through the whole conduct 
of the (jear woman wdioin I have mentioned. Even 
in trifles she is tull of w'orks of su|jercrogation. Our 
doors ai» perpetually surrounded with l>eggars, where 
the holt, the maimed, and the blind, assemble in as 
great numbers a.s at the door of the Roman (Jatholic 
Chapel in Lincolii’s-iiin-fields. She not only gives 
them money, but sends them out great quantities of 
bread, beer, and cold victuals; and she has her differ¬ 
ent pensioners (as she herself calls them) for every day- 
in the week. But the expense attending these out¬ 
door petitioners, many of whom have from time to 
time been discovered to be impostors, is nothing in 
comparison to the sums that are almost daily drawn ' 
from her by be^ibg letters. It ^ impossible to ima¬ 
gine a, calamity, byi which she has not been a sufferer^ 
in relieving those \^o have ^extorted money from her 
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by* pretended misfortunes. The poor lady has been 
much hurt by losses in trade, sustained great damages 
by tire, iiudergunc^nun^ hardships from sickness, and 
other unforeseen accidents; and it was but yesterday 
dial she paid a long apothecary’s bill, broughl>on by a 
violent i’ever. Thus, Sir, though my wife keeps but 
little company, and the family expenses arc to all ap*- 
pearaiice very small, yet this dear woman’s supcrabun> 
dant good-nature is such a perpetual drawback on her 
economy, that we run out considerably. This extra¬ 
vagant and ill-judged generosity renders all her nume¬ 
rous excellencies of non-eifect: and I have often 
known her almost destitute of clothes, because she had 
distributed her whole wardrobe among liars, syco- 
pliants, and hypocrites. 

Thus, Sir, as briefly as I can, T have set before you 
my unhappy case. 1 am perishing by degrees: not 
by any real extravaga^^co, any designed ruin, or any 
indulgence of luxury and riot, in the person who de¬ 
stroys me. On the contrary, no woman can excel my 
wifoi in the simplicity of her di(ess, the humility of her 
desirds. or the contented easiness of her nature. What 
name,i5ir, shall I give to my misfortunes? They pro-., 
cced not from vice, nor even from folly ; they proceed 
i rom too tender a heart; a heart that hurries away, or 
absorbs all judgment and reflection. To call these 
errors the fruits of good-nature, is too mild a defini¬ 
tion : and yet to give them a harsher appellation, is 
unkind. Let me suffer what 1 will, I must kiss the 
dear hand th|it ruins me. 

In my tender hours of speculation I would willingly 
impute my wife’s faults to our climate, and the natural 
disposition of our natives. When the English are 
good-naturedj they are generally so to excess; and as 
I have not seen this particular character delineated in 
ary of y#ur papers, 1 have endeavoured to paint it 
myself; and shall draw to the cqaclusion of ifiy letter 

VOL. XXXII. 
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by one piece of advice,—Not to be generous over- 
mucb. The highest acts of generosity are seldom re¬ 
paid in any other coin but baseness and ingratitude: 
and we ought ever to remember, that, out of ten lepers 
cleansed, • one only came back to return thanks; the 
rest were made whole, and went tlieir way.’ 

1 am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

Timon of London. 


N« 99. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1753. 


Da veniam, itetvire tuis nolo Calendis. 

* MART. 

Thy works, O Wing*, O Partrldg^e, I despise, 

And Robin's for the poor, and Ryder’s for the wise. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

At this season of the year, while the streets resound 
with the cry of new almanacs, and every stall is 
covered with news from the Stars, Diaries, Predictions, 
Complete Ephemerides, &c. drawn up by Partridge, 
Parker, Vincent Wing, and the rest of the sagacious 
body of philomaths and astrologers, give me leave to 
acquaint you of my intentions of appearing annually 
in a like capacity. You must know*, Sir, that having 
observed, that among the great variety of almanacs 
now published, there is not one contrived dor the use 
of people of fashion, I have resolved to remedy this 
defect by publishing *one every yea^ under the title 
the Court Calendar, <alcuiat^ for tbe sieridian of 
St. James’s. * 
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• Tlieplan, which ha^been hitherto followed by our 
almaaac-makers, can be of no use whatever to the 
polite world, who are as widely separated, in their 
manner of living, from the common herd of people, 
as the inhabitants of the antipodes. To^know the 
exact, rising and sotting of the sun, may serve to direct 
the vulgar tradesman and mechanic when to open shop 
or go to work : but persons of fashion, whose hours 
are not marked by the course of that luminary, are in¬ 
different about its motions; and, like those who live 
under the equinoxial line, have thfeir days and nights 
of an equal degree of length all the year round. The 
red-letter-days, pointed out in our common almanacs, 
may perhaps be observed by some formal ladies, who 
regulate their going to church by them; but people of 
quality perceive no difference between the moveable or 
immoveable feasts and fasts, and know no use of Sun¬ 
day, but as it sej^ves to call them to the card-table^ 
What advantage can a beau reap from Ryder’s List of 
the Fairs, which can only be of service to his groom? 
Or what use can any gentleman or lady make of those 
Di&ries now inscribed to them, which are filled with 
algebra and the mathematics ? In a word„the present 
uncouth way of dividing the months into Saints’ dayk, 
Sundays, and the like, is no more adapted to the pre¬ 
sent modes of polite life, than thy Roman division into* 
Ides, Nones, and Calends. 

Instead of supposing, with the vulgar tribe of astro¬ 
nomers, that the day begins at sunrise, my day, which 
will commence at the time that it usually breaks in 
fashionable apartments, will be determined by the 
rising of people of quality. Thus the nmrning dawns 
with early risers between eleven and twelve; and noon 
commences* at four, when, at this time of the year, 
the dinner and wax-lights come in together. For 
want of a thorowgh knowledge *of the distribution of 
the day, all who have any connexion with the polite* 
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world might be guilty of many mistakes : aiulivhcii 
an honest man from CornhilL intended a nobleman a 
visit after dinner, he would perhaps find him sipping 
his morning ohocolate. 'J'he inconveniences of the old 
style in our manner of reckoning the days were so 
manifest, that it was thought proper to amend them 
by act of parliament. 1 am resolved, in like manner, 
to introduce the new style of dividing the hours into 
my almanac: for can any thing be more absurd than 
to-fix the name of morning, noon, and evening, at pre¬ 
sent on the same hours, which bore those appellations 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth? A duchess is so far 
from dining at eleven, that it often happens, that her 
Grace has not tlien opened her eyes on the tea-table; 
and a maid of Jionour would no more rise at five or 
six in the morning, as it was called by the early 
dames in Queen Bess's court, than she would, in iini- 
‘tatioii of those dames, breakfast i,.pon strong beer and 
beef-sieaks. Indeed, in those houses, where the hours 
of quality are observed by one part of the family, the 
impolite irregularity of the other, in adhering to the 
old style, occasions great disturbance; for, as Lady 
Towrily says, ‘such a house is worse than an inn with 
ten stage coaches. What between the impertinent 
people of business in a morning, and the intolerable 
thick shoes of footman at noon, one has not a wink of 
sleep all night.* 

The reformation w'hich I have also made in respect 
to the red-letter-days is no less considerable. 1 have 
not only wiped aw'ay that immense catalogue of saints, 
which crowd the Popish calendar, but have also blotted 
out all the other saints, that still retain their places in 
our common almanacs: well knowing ^that persons 
of fashion pay as little attention to the apostles and 
evangelists, as to Mildred, St. Bridget, or St. 
Winifred. Indeed, I retain the old namo.of St. John, 
^^jJjecduse *1 am sure kiat people of quality will not 
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think of any body’s being designed under that title, 
except the late Lord Bolingbroke. Having thus dis>* 
carded the saints, people whom nob^y knows, 1 bava 
taken care to introduce my readers into the best com¬ 
pany : for the red-letters in my calendar will serve to 
distinguish those days, on which ladies Of the first 
fnshioif keep their routs and visiting days; a work of 
infinite use, as well to the persons of distinction them¬ 
selves, as to all those who have any intercourse with 
the polite world. That season of the year, commonly 
distinguished by the appellation of-Lent, which im- 
pl^s a time of fasting, 1 shall consider, according to 
it’s real signification in the beau monde, as a yearly 
festival.; and shall, therefore, mention it under the 
denomination of the Carnival. The propriety of this 
w'ill be evident at first sight; since nothing is so plain, 
as that, at this season, all kinds of diversion and jol¬ 
lity are at their height in this metropolis. Instead of 
the Man in the Almanac, I at first intended (in imi¬ 
tation of Mr. Dodsley’s memorandum book) to deli¬ 
neate the figure of a fine gentleman, drest d la mode : 
but I was at length determined, by the advice of some 
ingenious friends, to suffer the old picture to remain 
there • since, as it appears to be run througfi the body- 
in several places, it may not improperly represent that 
fashionable character, a duellist. 

In the place which is allotted in other almanac^ 
for the change of weather, (as hail, frost, snow, cloudy, 
and the like) 1 shall set down the change of dress, ap¬ 
propriated to different seasons, and ranged under the 
titles of hats^ capuchins, cardinals, sacks, negligees, 
gauze handkerchiefs, ermine tippets, muffs, &c. and in 
a parallel column (according to the custom of other 
almanacs) I. shall point out the several parts of the 
body affected by these changes; such as head, neck, 
breast, shoulders, face, hands, feet, legs, &c. And as 
Mr. Ryder accom*panies every month with seasonable 

D 3 ^ 
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cautions about sowing turnips, raising cabbages, 
blood-letting, and the like important articles, I shall 
give .such directions, as are most suitable to the beau 
monde: as a specimen of which, 1 shall beg leave to 
lay befojre you the following 

" OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE MONTH OF MAY, 

If the season proves favourable, it will be proper at 
the beginning of this month to attend to the cultiva* 
tion of your public gardens. Trim your trees, put 
your tvalks in order, look to your lamps, have ballads 
written, and set to music for the ensuing summer. 
Ladies and gentlemen must be careful not to catch 
cold in crossing the water, or b§' exposing themselves 
to the damp air in the dark walk at Vauxhall. 

Towards the middle of this month the air at both 
play-houses will begin to be too close and sultry fur 
ladies that paiqt, to risk the loss of their* complexion 
in them. ‘ 

About the end of this month it will be expedient 
for those ladies, w'ho are apt to be hysterical w'lieii the 
town empties, to prepare for their removal at Tun¬ 
bridge, Cheltenham, and Scarborough, for the benoht 
of the waters. 

1 am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

TYCHO COURTLY. 


W. 
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IHcet Parasiticer arti moximarn in mahm crucem ! 

ALeo alt ilRsy poitquam vidto me sic ludificarier^ 

Pergo ad altos: venio ad alios: deinde ad alios: itna res. 

• PLAUT. 

Let Tyliiirn take the flatterers aiid their arts ; 

Tu fools a maygame J, a man of parts; 

Pull*d by the nose by one; Pm kick’d by t’other; 

And each sworn fool, I swear, has bis sworn brother. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

dm, 

1 AM one of those people (of Tvhom you have 
lately given an account) who, not being bred to any 
bus^ess, or able to get a livelihood by work, have 
taken* up the servile trade of an hanger-on. But as 
you have only just touched on the many dangers and 
dilliculties incident to this way of life, in ’ order to., 
illustrate this part of the character, give me leave to 
present you with a narrative of my own adventures. 

I first served iny time with an old nobleman in the 
country; and as 1 was a distant relation of his lord- 
ship's, 1 was admfMed to the honour of attending 
him ill the double capacity of valet and apothecary. 
My business in a morning was to wait on him at 
dressing time; to hold the bason while he washed hie 
hands, buckle his shoes, and tie on his neckcloth: 
besides which, his lordship had such a regard for me, 
that nobody but myself was ever trusted with cutting 
his corns, or paring his toe-nail^; and whenevw he 
v/as sick! it was always my office to hold his head 
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during the operation of an emetic, to attend him in 
the wrater-closct when lie took a cathartic, and some- 
s'ttmes to administer a clyster. If his lordship had no 
tliompany, I was, indeed, permitted to sit at table 
with him; but when he received any visitors more 
grand uhan ordinary, I was equipped (together with 
^ome of the best looking tenants) in a tie^wig, full 
trimmed coat, and laced waistcoat, in order to swell 
the retinue of his servants out of livery. 1 bore my 
slavery with tlu; greatest degree of patience, as iny 
lord would often hint to me, that I was provided for , 
in his will: however, 1 had the mortilication to find 
myself supplanted in his good graces by the chaplain, 
who had always looked upon me as his rival, and con¬ 
trived at length to out-wheedle, out-fawn, and out- 

cringe me. In a word, my lord died:--and while 

the chaplain (who constantly prayed by liim during 
his last illness) had the consolation of having a good 
benefice secured to him in the v’ill, my name was hud¬ 
dled among those of the common servants, with no 
higher legacy than twenty guineas to buy mourning. 

With this small pittance (besides what I hac] made 
a shift to squeeze out of the tenants and tradesmen, as 
fees for iny good word, when I had his lordshi*p’s ear) 

I came up to town, and embarked all I was worth in 
fitting myself out as a gentleman. Soon after, as 
good luck would have it, the neghew and heir of my 
old lord came from abroad, when I contrived to get 
into his favour by abusing his deceased uncle, and 
fastened myself upon him. It is true, he supported 
me; admitted me into an equal share <»f his purse; 
but, considering the dangers to which 1 was con¬ 
stantly exposed on his account, I regarded his boun¬ 
ties as only plasters to my sores. My head, back, and 
ribs, have received many a payment,* which should 
have been placed to,his lordship’s account: and I once 
narrowly escaped being hanged fot murderihg a poor 
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fello\^, whom my lord in a frolic had run through. 
the body. My pati^on, among other marks of his 'N 
taste, kept a mistress; and I, as his particular crony 
and a man of honour, was allowed to visit her. It 
happened one evening he unluckily surprised us in 
some unguarded familiarities together; but my lord 
was so far from being enraged at it, that he only 
turned madam down stairs, and very coolly kicked me 
«lo\\n after her. 

• 1 was thrown now upon the wide W'orld again: but 
as I never w'antod assurance, I soon made myself very 
familiarly accjuaiiitcd with a young gentleman from 
Ireland, wdio was just come over to England to spend 
liis estate here. 1 must own, T had some difficulty in 
keeping on good terms with this new friend; as i 
had so many of his own countrymen to contend with, 
who all claimed a right of acquaintance W'ith him, and 
some of them even pretended to be related to him. 
Besides, they all persuaded the young squire, that 
they had fortunes in different parts of Ireland; though 
not one of them had any real estate more than myself: 
and, indeed, 1 also had a nominal 15001. per, aim. in 
the West Indies. These furious fellows (for, Sir, they 
would all fight) gave me much trouble: however, I 
found out my young friend's foible, and in spite of his 
countrymen became his inseparable companion. He 
was not only very fond of women, but had a particu¬ 
lar passion for new faces; and to humour this inclina¬ 
tion, I was perpetually on the look-out to discover 
fresh pieces ftiY him. 1 brought him mantua-makers, 
milliners, and servant maids in abundance; and at 
length grew so great a favourite, by having prevailed 
on one of my ewn cousins to comply with his propo¬ 
sals, that 1 verily believe he would soon have made 
me easy for life in q handsome annbity, if he hftd not 
been unfortunately run through the body in a duel by 
one of his own countrymen. 
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I next got into favour with an old colonel of the 
guards, who happened to take a fancy to me one 
evening at the Tilt-yard cofTee-Hiouse, for having car¬ 
ried off a pint biinipor more than a lieutenant of a 
man of war, that had challenged my toast. As his 
sole delight was centred in the bottle, all he required 
of me was to drink glass for glass with him ; which 
I readily complied with, a.'i he alw a} s paid my reckon¬ 
ing. When sober, he was the best humoured man in 
the w'orld; btit he was very apt to bo quarrelsome and ' 
extremely mischievous, when in liquor. He has more 
than once flung a bottle at my head, and emptied the 
contents of a l)owl of punch in my fac(': sometimes 
he has diverted himself by setting fire to my ruffles,, 
shakmg the ashes of his ]>i}5e over ray perriwig, or * 
making a thrust at me with the red-hot poker: and I 
run ( rnber, he orce soused me till over with the urine 
of the whole cempany by trapping a large pewter 
Jordan topsy-turvy upon my head. All these indigni¬ 
ties’ I paneiiiiV put up with, as ho was sure to ^ 
lilt* double amends for them the next mhrning: • 
and i was very near procuring a commission in the 
army tlirough his interest, when to my g"fMt disap¬ 
pointment, he was suddenly carried oil' by an apo- 
plexy. ^ 

\ou w ill be surprised when I tell you, that I next 
contrived to squeeze myself into the good opinion of 
a rich old curniudgeon, a city merchant, and one of 
the circumcised. He could have no objection to my 
religion, as I used to spend every Sunday with him at 
his country liouse, where 1 preferred pla)ing at cards ^ 
to going to church. Nor could 1, indeed, get any 
thing out of him beyond a dinner: but I bad higher 
points in view. As he had nobody to inherit his for- * 
tune but an only ^laughter, (who was kept always in 
the country) I became so desperately in love with her, 
that 1' would even have turned Jew to obtain her: but 
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instead of that, I very foolishly made a Christian of 
'her; and we were privately married at the Fleet 
When 1 came to break the matter to the father, and 
*to make an apology for having converted her, he re^ 
, ceived me with a loud laugh. ‘ Sir,’ says he, ‘Tf my 
child had iharried the devil, he should have had every 
penny that was her due. But, as she is only my 
bastard, the law cannot oblige me to give her a far¬ 
thing.’ 

» ^This I found to be too true: and very happily for 
me my Christian wife had so little regard for her new 
religion, that she again became an apostate, and was 
taken into keeping, (to which I readily gave my con- 
^sent) by one of her own tribe and complexion, I 
shall not tire you with a particular detail of wiiat has 
happened to me since: 1 sliall only acquaint you, that 
1 liave exactly followed the precept of ‘ becoming all 
things to all men.’ 1 wA once sujiported very splen¬ 
didly by a young rake of quality for iny wit in talk- 
,ing blasphemy, and ridiculing the Bible, till my 
patron shot himself through the head; and I lived at 
bed and board with an old inethodist lady for near a 
twelve-mdhth, on account of my zeal for the new 
doctrine, till one of the maid servants wickedly laid a 
^liild to me. At present, Mr. lown, 1 am quite out 
of employ; having just lost a very profitable place, 
which 1 held under a great man in quality of his pimp. 
My disgrace was owing to the baseness of an old Co¬ 
nvent-garden acquaintance, whom 1 palmed upon his 
honour for an innocent creature just come out of the 
country: but the hussy was so ungrateful, as to bestow 
on both of us convincing marks of her thorough 
knowledge of the^own. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble Servant, 

Petsr Supple. 
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TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 

I hrfve a little god-daughter in the country, to 
Xvhom I every year send some diverting and instructive 
book for a New-Year's gift: I would therefore beg 
you ta recommend to me one fit for the purpose; 
which will oblige 

► Your humble servant. 

T-W- 


TO MR. T- W 


SIR, 

I know no book so fit for your purpose as the Con ¬ 
noisseur, lately published in two pocket volumes; 
which 1 would further recommend to all fathers and 
mothers, grand-fathers and grand-mothers, uncles and 
aunts, god-fathers and. god-mothers, to give tc*. their 
sons and daughters, grand-sons and grand-daughters, 
nephew^ and nieces, god-sons and god-daughters;— 
as being undoubtedly the best present at this season of 
the year, that can possibly be thought of. 

Town, Connoisseur. 

N. B. —Large allowance to those who buy quantities 

to give away. 


T. 
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N® lOl. THURSDAY, JANUARY I, 1766. 


-—Janique hi/rontis imago, 

JVIRG. 


In two-fdicM J anus we this moral finti 

While we look forward, we should look behind. 

As the appointed time of our publication now hap¬ 
pens to fall on New-year's'day, I cannot open the 
business of the year with a better grace, than by 
taking the present hour for the subject of this paper : 
a subject, which pleases me the more^ as it also gires 
me an opportunity o£ paying my readers the compli¬ 
ments of the season, and most sincerely wishing them 
' all a happy new year, and a great many of them. But, 
in iSrder to make these civilities of more consequence 
than*a bare compliment, 1 will also endeavour to give 
them A little wholesome advice; by whiclb they ma^j^ 
be most likely to ensure to themselves that happiness, 
and to through the ensuing year with ease and 
tranquillity. 

No god in the Heathen Pantheon was expressed by 
more proper emblems, or moresignihcantly represented, 
than Janus; whom we may fairly style, in our langiia^ 
the god of ^he new year. The medals, on which the 
image of this deity was engraved, bore two faces, not 
ogling each other like those on the shillings of Philip 
and Mary, nor cheek by jowl like the double Tisege 
on the coia*of William and Mary, but turned from 
each other; one looking forwards, as it were, into 
futurity, and the* other taking a retrospective*view of 
what was passed. There cannot be devised a stronger, 

VOL. * B 
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or more sensible lesson oF moral instruction, than this 
figure teaches us. This double view comprehends in 
itself the sum of human prudenc!); for the most per¬ 
fect reason can go no higher than wisely to guess at 
the future, by reflecting on the past; and morality 
is never so likely to persevere in a steady and uniform 
course, as ,when it sets out with a fixed determination 
of mutually regulating the new year by a recollection 
of the old, and at the same time making the succeed¬ 
ing a comment on the last. 

Most of the faults in the general conduct of man¬ 
kind, and their frequent miscarriages in their most 
favourite enterprises, will be found, upon examination, 
to result from an imperfect and partial view of what 
relates to their duty or undertakings. Some regulate 
their actions by blind guess, and rashly presuming on 
the future, without the least attention to the past. 
With these the impetuosity of t,hc passions gives their 
reason no scope to exert itself, but neglecting the 
premises, they jump to a conclusion. Others, who 
are often taken for men of deep reflection and marvel¬ 
lous understanding, meditate so profoundly on the 
past, that,they scarce take any notice either of tliO pre¬ 
sent or the future. To these two characters, whose 
misconduct arises from two such contrary sources, may 
indeed be added a third, whose wild irregular beha¬ 
viour is founded on no fixed principles, but proceeds 
from a total absence of thought and reflection. Thesis 
easy creatures act entirely at random, neither troub¬ 
ling themselves with what has been, wha? is, or what 
will be ; and, as the image of Janus seems to bear two 
heads, these thoughtless vacant animals may almost be 
said to have no head at all. 

But that the necessity of taking this comprehensive 
view of oiir affairs may appear in the stronger light, 
let us consider the many difficulties,' in which men of 
any of the above characters are iovolved^ from a total 
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neglect or partial survey of matters that should in¬ 
fluence their conduct. The first sort of men, who 
nourish great expecfaliona from tlie future, and suffer 
hope to lay their prudence to sleep, are very common; 
Indeed, almost every man, like the dairy-maid with 
her pail*of milk, pleases himself with calculating the 
advantages he shall reap from his undertakings. There^ 
is scarce a servitor at either university, who, when he 
takes orders, does not think it more than possible he 
»may one day be a bishop, or at least ahead of a col¬ 
lege, though perhaps at first he is glad to snap at a 
curacy. Every walking attendant on our hospitals 
flatters himself that a few years will settle him m 
high practice and a chariot: and among those few 
gentlemen ol the inns of court, who really deserve 
the name of students, there is hardly one who sits 
down to Lord Coke without imagining that he mffy 
himself, some time or^iher, be Lord Chancellor. At 
this early period of life these vain hopes may perhaps 
serv^ as spurs to diligence and virtue; but what shall 
we say to those people, who in spite of experience and 
repeated disappointments, still place their chief de¬ 
pendence on groundless expectations from thfeir iulure.. 
fortune ? This town swarms with people who rely al- 
ii>ost solely on contingencies: and our gaols are often 
filled with wretches, who brought on their own poverty 
and misfortunes, by promising themselves great profit 
from some darling scheme, which has at last been at¬ 
tended with bankruptcy. The present extravagance 
of many of "our spend-thrifts is built on some ideal 
riches, of which they are soon to be in possession; 
and which they are laying out as freely, as the girl in 
the farce squajiders the ten thousand pounds she was tp 
get in the lottery. I am myself acquainted with a 
young fellow, whq had greai expectations from Ian old 
uncle, he had ten thousand pounds of his own in 
ready money j and as tjie old gentleman was df an in- 

E % 
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firm constitution, and turned of sixty, the neptiew 
very considerately computed, that his uncle could 
hardly last above five years, during which time he 
might go on very genteely at the rate of 20001. per 
ann. However the old gentleman held together above 
seven years, the last two of which our youffg spark 
had no consolation, but the daily hopes oi his uncle's 
death. The happy hour at length arrived ; ihc will 
was lore open with rapture; when, alas! the fond 
youth discovered, that he had never once nllected, 
that though he had a ticket in the wdieel, it might 
possibly come up a blank, and had the mortification 
to find himself disinherited. 

1 shall not dwell so particularly on the ridiculous 
folly ot those profound spcculatists, who fix their at¬ 
tention entirely on what is past, without making their 
redectious of service either for the present or the 
future, because it is not a very acorn mon or tempting 
species of absurdity : but shall rather advise the reader 
to consider the time past, as the school of experience, 
from which he may draw the most useful lessons for his 
futhre conduct. This kind of retrospect would teach 
,us to provide with foresight against the calamities, to 
which our inexperience has hitherto exposed us, though 
at the same time it would not throw^ us so far back, as 
to keep us lagging, like the old style, behind the rest 
of the world. To say the trath, those sage persons 
who are given to such deep reflection, as to let to-day 
and to-morrow pass unregarded by meditating on yes¬ 
terday, are as ridiculous iu their couduc^., as country 
beaux in their dress, who adopt the town modes, just 
after they are become unfashionable in London. 

But there is no task so diflicvilt, as to infuse ideas 
into a ,brain hitherto entirely unaccustomed to think¬ 
ing : for how can we warn a man to avoid the misfor¬ 
tunes which may hereafter befal him, or to improve 
^ the calamities he has already suffered, whose ac- 
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tions are not the result of thought, or guided by ex* 
perience ? These persons are, indeed, of all others, 
the most to be pitil!d. They are prodigal and aban¬ 
doned in their conduct, and by vicious excesses ruin 
their constitution, fill at len^h poverty and death 
stare thSm in the face at the same time; or if, unfor¬ 
tunately, their crazy frame holds together after the 
utter destruction of their fortune, they finish a thought- 
loss life by an act of desperation, and a pistol puts an 
» end to their miseries. 

Since, then, good fortune cannot be expected to fall 
into our laps, and it requires some thought to ensure 
to ourselves a likelihood of success in our undertakings, 
let us look back with attention on the old year, and , 
gather instructions from it in what manner to conduct 
oiirselves through the new. Let us also endeavour to 
dra vv from it a lesson of morality: and I hope it tfill 
not be thought too sotemn a conclusion of this paper, 
if I advise my readers to carry this i:eflc*ction even 
into^religioii. This train of thought, that teaches us 
at once to reflect on the past, and look forward to the 
future, will also naturally lead us to look up with awe 
and admiration towards that Being who h&s existed, 
from all eternity, and shall exist world without end. 
No consideration can give us a more exalted idea of 
the Power who first created us, and whose providence 
is always over us. Let us then consider with atten* 
tion this pagan image, by which we may add force to 
our morality, and prudence to our ordinary conduct; 
nor let us bhish to receive a lesson from Heathens, 
which may animate our zeal and reverence for the 
Author of Christianity. 

O. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 8, 1756. 


Paier ! nec yampaltr- -- ■ 

OVID. 


O shame to anc<?fetry ! his Grac;p’s son 
Owes his vile birth to Harry or to John. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, . 

It has been my good fortune to bo born of a family 
thet is recorded in the Herald^s dictionary as one of 
the most ancient in the kingdom^ We are supposed to 
have come into England with William the Conqueror. 
Upon my accession, some years ago, to my elder bro¬ 
ther’s estate and title of a Baronet, I received a Visit 
from Rouge Dragon, Esq. Pursuivant at Arms, to con¬ 
gratulate me upon my new rank of a Vavasour, and to 
know whether 1 should choose to bear the Dexter Bast? 
Points of the Lady Isabel's Saltire in Chief, or only 
her Sinister Corners, she being one of the seventeen 
coheiresses of my great great great great great grand¬ 
father's fourth wife Dorothy, the daughter and sole 
heiress of Simon de la Frogpool of Croakham in Suf¬ 
folk. This unexpected visit must have«disconcerted 
me invincible degree, if upon recollection I had 
not^i^^ remembered Mr. Rouge Dragon as a constant 
companion to my late brother, but as a kind of tutor, 
in initiating him into the science of heraldry, and the 
envil and military achievements, to which our nobi¬ 
lity and gentry are entitled. As so6n, therefore, as I 
could recover myself from my drst surprise, in hearing 
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an \jnknown English language, I humbly thanked 
Mr. Dragon (or the pains he had taken in considering 
my coat of arms so uainutely ; but hoped he would give 
himself no farther ti ouble upon my account, because 
1 wa? fully determined to bear the plain shield of my 
grandfather Peter, without taking the least notice of 
Lady Isubers Saltire in Chief, or even of her Sinister 
Corners. 

Be it to my shame or not, I must confess that he* 
^raldry is a se.ience which I have never much culti¬ 
vated ; nor do 1 find it very previHent among the 
fashionable studies of the age. Arms and armorial 
tokens may, I suppose, be regularly distinguished, 
and properly emblazoned, upon the family plate to 
which they belong: but I have observed of lato, that 
these honourable ensigns are not confined entirely ta 
their proper owners, but are usurped by every b^dy 
who thinks fit to tal^ them: insomuch that there is 
scarce a hackney coach in London which is not in 
possession of a ducal crest, an earl’s coronet, or a 
baropet’s bloody hand. This, indeed, has often given 
me great offence, as it reflects a scandal on our nobi¬ 
lity and gentry; and T cannot but think dt very in¬ 
decent for a duke’s coach to be seen waiting at a nighf- 
cellar, or for a countess’s landau to set down ladies at ^ 
the door of a commou bawdy-house. 1 remember I 
was one morning disturbed at my breakfast by a 
fashionable rap at iny door; when looking out of my 

window, I saw the coach of the l-ady Dowager--- 

drawn up bBtore it. I was extremely surprised at so 
early and unexpected a visit from her ladyship; and 
while I was preparing, to receive her, 1 overheard her 
ladyship at^high words with her coachman in my 
entry, when stepping to the staircase, 1 found that 
the coachman and her ladysliip represented in the 
person bf one df my house-maids, were squabbling 
together about sixpence. This badge of nobility, as-* 
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sumed at random acc t ding to the fancy of the coach- 
painter, 1 have found • convenient on other occasions ; 
ibr r once travelled from London fb Derby in an hired 
chariot, finely ornamented with a vi.-.count’s cypher 
and coronet; by which noble circfiinstances I was com¬ 
pelled ill every inn to pay as a lord, though l*was not 
at that time even a simple baronet, or (in the language 
of my friend Mr. Dragon) arrived to the dignity of a 
Vavasour. 

I have sometimes doubted, whether nobility and, 
high rank are of that real advantage which they are 
generally esteemed to be; and I am almost inclined to 
think that they answer no desirable end, but as far 
as they indulge our vanity and ostentation. A long 
roll of ennobled ancestors makes, I confess, a very al¬ 
luring appearance. To see coronet utter coronet pass¬ 
ing before our view in an uninterrupted succession, is 
the most soothing prospect ihat^perhaps can present 
itself to the eye of human pride ; the exaltation that 
we feel upon such a review, takes rise in a visionary 
and secret piece of flattery, that as glorious, aivl as 
long,, or even a longer line of future coronets may 
^ring from ourselves, as have descended from ohr an¬ 
cestors. We read in Virgil, that Anchises, to inspire 
his son with the properest incitement to virtue, shews 
him a long race of kings, emperors, and heroes, to 
whom iEneas is fore-doomed to give their origin ; and 
the misery of Macbeth is made by Shakspeare to pro¬ 
ceed, less from the consciousness of guilt, than from 
the disappointed pride, that none of his own race shall 
succeed him in the throne. 

The pride of ancestry, and the desire of continuing 
our lineage, when they tend to an incite^ient of vir¬ 
tuous and noble actions, are undoubtedly laudable; 
and I should, perhaps, have indulged myself in the 
deasing reflection, had not a particular, stofy in a 
french ncfrel, which ITately xnpt with, put a stop to 
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allVain glories, that can possibly be deduced from a 
long race of progenitors. 

* A nobleman of an ancient house, of very ,high 
rank and great fortune, (says the novelist) di^ sud¬ 
denly, and without i>eing permitted to stop |t purga- 
lory, sent down immediately into hell. He had 
not been long there, before he met with his coachman 
'rhoniRS, who like his noble master was gnashing his 
teeth among the damned. 'Fhomas, surprised to be¬ 
hold his lordship amidst the sharpers, thieves, pick¬ 
pockets, and >tli the canailh of hell, started and cried 
out in a tone of admiration, ^ Is it possible, that 1 
see my late master among Lucifer's tribe of beggars, 
rogues, and pilierers ! How much am I astonish^ to 
find your lordship in this place! Yonr lordship! whose 
generosity was so great, whose aHiuent housekeeping 
drew such crowds of nobility, gentry, and frienda to 
your table, and widiin your gates, and whose fine 
taste employed such iiumbers of poor in your gardens^ 
by building temples and obelisks, and by fonning 
lakqg of water, tliat seemed to vie with the largest 
oceans of the creation! Pray, my lord, if I may be 
so bofd, what crime has brought your lordship into 
this cursed assembly V —‘ Ah, Thomas,’ replied Ufs 
lordship, with his usual condi^cension, 1 have been 
sent hither for having defrauded my royal master, and 
cheating the widow's and fatherless, solely to enrich, 
and purchase titles, honours, and estates for that un¬ 
grateful rascal, my only son. But prithee, Thomas, 
tell me, as* thou didst always seem to be an honest, 
careful, sober servant, what brought thee hither 2’ 
‘ Alas ! my noble lord,’ replied Thomas, ‘ 1 was sent 
hither for bc^getting that son.’ 

I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

Qeoinalo Fitswobm. 

I miftt agree with my correspondent, that tlie study 
of heraldry is at present in very little repute among 
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US ; and our nobility are more anxious about preserving 
the genealogy of their horses, than of their own 
family. Whatever value their prt)genitor.s rr»ay have 
formerly set upon their blood, it is now found to be of 
no valuf^. when put into the scale*and weighed against 
solid plebeian gold: nor would the most illustrious 
descendant from Cadwallader, or ilie Insli kings, 
scruple to debase his lineage by an alliance with the 
daughter of a city-plum, though all her ancestors 
were yeomen, a;id none of her iamily ever bore arms., 
Titles of quality, when the owners have no other 
merit to recommend them, are of no more estimation, 
than those which the courtesy of tfie vulgar have be¬ 
stowed on the deformed; and when 1 look over a long 
tree of descent, 1 sometimes fancy i can discover the 
real characters of sharpers, reprobates, and plunderers 
of«tlieir country, concealed under the titles of dukes, 
earls, and viscounts. v 

It is well known, that the very servants, in the 
absence of their masters, assume the same titles; and 
Tom or Harry, the footman or groom ol' his G^ace, 
is always my Lord Duke in the kitchen or stables. 
For this reason, 1 have thought proper to preseht iny 
reader with the pedigree of a footman, drawn up in 
the same sounding titles, as are so pompously displayed 
on these occasions: and 1 dare say, it will appear no 
less illustrious, than the pedigrees ol many families, 
which are neither celebrated for their actions, nor dis¬ 
tinguished by their virtues. 

The family of the Skips, or Skipkennels, is very 
ancient and noble. The founder ol it, IMaitre Jaques, 
came into England with the Duchess ot Mazarine. 
He was son of a prince of the blood, his mother one 
of the Alesdames of France:* this family is therefore 
related to the most (illustrious Madres d'Hotel and 
Valets de Chambre of that kingdom. Jaques had issue 
two sons,* viz, Robert and Paql ^ of whom Paul, the 
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yollingest, was invested with the purple before he was 
eighteen, and made a bishop, and soon after became 
an archbishop. Robert, the elder, came to be a duke, 
but died without issue: Paul, the archbishop, left 
behind him an onl^ daughter, Barbara, ba%csbom, 
who was afterwards maid of honour; and intermarry¬ 
ing with a lord of the bed-chamber, had a very nu¬ 
merous issue by him ; viz. Rebecca, born a week after 
their marriage, and died young; Joseph, first a 
squire, afterwards knighted, high sheriff of a county, 
and colonel of the militia: Peter, raised from a cabin 
boy to a lord of the admiralty ; William, a faggot in 
the first regiment' of the guards, and a brigadier; 
Thomas, at first an carFs eldest son, and afterwards a 
brewer and lord mayor of the city of London. The 
several branches of this family were no less disiiq- 
guished for their illustrious progeny. Jaques, the 
founder, first quartered lace on his coat, and Robert 
added the shoulder knot. Some of them indeed, met 
with great trouble : Archbishop Paul lost his see for 
getting a cook-maid with child; Barbara, the maid 
of honour, was dismissed with a big belly; brigadier 
William was killed by a chairman in a pitched battle 
at an ale-house; the lord of the admiralty was trans¬ 
ported for seven years; and duke Robert had the 
misfortune to be hanged at Tyburn. . 
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N* 103. THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 175CL 


. ^ Nihii vUletur mundius* 

TER. 

The house so neat, so nice within, 

*i'is ]fity we should enter in. 


TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 

I AM married to a lady of a very nice and delicate 
disposition, who is cried up by all the good women of 
her acquaintance, for being the neatest body in her 
house they ever knew. This, Sir, is my grievance: 
this extraordinary neatness is so very troublesome 
and disgusting to me, that 1 protest I had rather^ lodge 
in a carrier's inn, or take up my abode with the«horses 
in tlie stables. 

It must be confessed, that a due regard to Neatness 
and cleanliness is as necessary to be observed in our 
habitations as our persons: but though 1 should not 
choose to have my hands begrimed like a chimney¬ 
sweeper's, I would not, like the superstitious Maho¬ 
metans, wash them six times a day ; and though I 
should be loth to roll in a pig-stye, yet 1 do not like 
to have my house rendered useless me under the 
pretence of keeping it clean. 

For my own part, I cannot see the difference be- 
tw^D having a house that is always dirty, and a house 
that is always to be cleaned. 1 could very willingly 
compound to be if ashed out of my home, with other 
masteip of families, every Saturday night: but my 
wife is so very notable, that the same cleansing work 
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must be repeated every day in the week. All the 
morning long I am sure to be entertained with the 
domestic concert of drubbing the floors, scouring the 
irons, and beating the carpets; and I am constantly 
hunted from room to Voom, while one is to be«iiusted, 
another dry-rubbed, another washed, and another run 
over with a dry mop. Thus, indeed, 1 may be said 
to live in continual dirtiness, that my house may be 
clean : for, during these nice operations every apart* 
jmenl is stowed with soap, brickdust, s^ind, scrubbing- 
brushes, hair-brooms, rng-mops, and dishclouts. 

You may suppose, that the greatest care is taken to 
prevent the least speck of dirt from soiling the floors. 
For this reason all that come to our house, (besides 
the ceremony of scraping at the dt>or,) are obliged to 
rub their shoes for half an hour on a large ragged mat 
at the entrance: and then they must straddle their 
way along several lesser mats, ranged at due distances 
from each other in the passage, and (like boys at play) 
com^into the room with a hop, a step, and a jump. 
The like caution is used by all the family: 1 myself 
am scarce allowed to stir a step without slippers; toy 
wife ci^eps on tip-toe up and down stairs; the maid-, 
servants are continually stumping below in clogs or 
pattens ; and the footman is obliged to sneak about 
the house bare-footed, as if he came with a sly design 
to steal something. 

After what has been said, you will naturally con¬ 
clude, that my wife must be no less nice in other par¬ 
ticulars. BiA, as it is observed by Swift, that * a 
nice man is a man of nasty ideas/ in like manner wo 
may aflirm, that your very neat people arc the irmst 
slovenly on many occasions. They cannot conceive, 
that any thing, which is done by such delicate per¬ 
sons can possibly give offence» I have, therefore, 
often been in-pain for my wife, when I have seen her, 
before company, dust tbo tea-cup» with a foulttprou or 
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a washing gown; and [ have more than once bluShed 
for her, when, through her extreme cleanliness, she 
has not been contented withoulji breathing into our 
drinking-glasses, and afterwards W'iping them with 
her pocket handkerchief. People, Mr. Town, who 
are not very intimate with families, seldom .^ee them 
(especially the female part) but in disguise: and it 
will be readily allow^ed, that a lady wears a very dif¬ 
ferent aspect, when she comes belore company, than 
when site first sits dowm to her toilet. IVIy wife ap¬ 
pears decent enough in her apparel, to those who visit 
us in the afternoon : but in the morning she is quite 
another figure. Her usual dishabille then is, an or¬ 
dinary stiiif jacket and petticoat, a double clout thrown 
over her head and pinned under her chin, a black 
greasy bonnet, and a coarse dowlas apron ; so that 
ypn would rather take her for a cliair-woman. Nor, 
indeed, does she scruple to stoop to the meanest drud¬ 
gery of sucli an occupation : for so great is her love 
of cleanliness, that 1 have often seen her on her knees 
scouring the hearth, and spreading dabs of vinegar and 
fuller’s earth on the boards. 

This extraordinary solicitude in my w'ife, for the 
cleanliness of her rooms and the care and preservation 
of her furniture, makes my house entirely useless, and 
takesaway all that ease and familiarity, which is the 
chief comfort of one's ow'n home. I am obliged to 
make shift with the most ordinary accommodations, 
that the more handsome pieces ot furniture may re¬ 
main unsojli^, and be ahvays set out (.for show and 
magnificence. I am never allowed to eat from any 
thing better than a delft plate, that the economy of 
the beaufait, which is embellished with a variety of 
china, may not be disarranged ; and, indeed, my w^ife 
prides herself particularly on lier ingenious contriv¬ 
ance in'this article, having ranged arnon^ the rest 
^ome okl china not fit for use, but disposed in suck a 
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manner, as to conceal the streaks of white paint that 
cement the broken pieces together. 1 must drink my 
beer out of an earthen mug, though a great quantity 
of plate is constantly displayed on the side-board; 
while all the furniture^ except when we have company, 
is done flp in paper, as if the family, to whom it be¬ 
longs, were gone into the country. In a word, Sir, 
any thing that is decent and cleanly is too good to be 
used, for fear it should be dirtied j and I live, with 
^very convenience at hand, without tlui power of en¬ 
joying one of them. I have elegant apartments, but 
am almost afraid to enter them; 1 have plate, china, 
and the most genteel furniture, but must not use 
them 3 which is as ridiculous an absurdity and almost 
as great a hardship, as if I had hands without the 
power of moving them, the organs of sight, smell, taste, 
without being suffered to exert them, and feel withoflt 
being permitted to walk. 

Thus, Sir, this extravagant passion for cleanlines, 
so predominant in my wife, keeps the family in aper- 
petua\staie of muck and dirt; and while we are sur¬ 
rounded with ail necessaries, subjects us to every in- 
convenfence. But what makes it a slill greater. 
grievance is, that it has been the ridiculous cause of 
many other misfortunes. I have sometimes created 
her anger by littering the room with throwing my 
garters on a chair, or hanging my peruke on one of 
the gilt sconces : having once unluckily spill a bottle 
of ink on one of the best carpets, she was irreconcile- 
able for a month: and I had scarce brought her to 
temper again, when I most unfortunately ran against 
the footman, w'ho was entering with the dinner, and 
threw down a. leg of pork and pease-pudding on the 
parlour-floor. This superabundant neatness did once 
also very nearly occasion my dea*h; for while I lay 
ill of a fever« my delicate wife, thinking it w'ould re*' 
fresh me, ordered my bedchamber to be mopjihd: and 
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the same scrupulous nicety was also the means oF our 
losing a very considerable addition to our iortune. 

A rich old uncle, on whom Mftc had great depend¬ 
ence, came up to town last summer on purpose to 
pay usvisit: but though he chad rode above sixty 
miles that day, he was obliged to stand in the passage 
till his boots were pulled oif, lor fear of soiling the 
Turkey carpet After supper the old gontlenuin, as 
was his constant practice, desired to have his pipe: 
but this you may be sure could by no means be al¬ 
lowed, as the tflthy stench of the tobacco would never 
be gotten out of the furniture again ; and it was with 
much ado, that my wife would even suffer him to go 
down and smoke m the kitchen. We had no room 
to lodge him in, except a garret with nothing but bare 
walls; because the chintz bed-chamber was, indeed, 
tco nice lor a dirty country squire. These slights very 
much chagrined iny good unclg: but he had not been 
with us above a day or two, before iny wife and he 
came to an open quarrel on the toiiowing occasion. 
It (lappcn^d, that he had brought a lavoiinie pointer 
Vith him, who, at liis first coining, was iinniediately 
locked up in the coal-hole: but the dog haviog found 
means to escape, had crept slyly up stairs, and (besides 
Other marks of his want of delicacy) had very calmly 
stretched himself out upon a crimson damask settee. 
My wife not only sentenced him to the discipline of the 
whip, but insisted upon having the criminal hanged 
up afterwards; when the master interposing in his be¬ 
half, it produced such high words between them, that 
my uncle ordered hi.-* horse, and swore he would never 
d&tken our doors again as long as he breathed. He 
went home, and about two months after died: but as 
he could not forgive the ill treatment, which both he 
and his dpg had inqf with at our house, he bad altered 
his will, which before he had ma^de entirely in our 
favour, • ' I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

T. Peter Pl.vinall. 
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N* 104, THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1756. 


Aclum est; Jli it ; PerUtu TER. 

RumM and undone! 

The use of language is the ready communication of 
our thoughts to one another. As we cannot produce 
the objects, which raise ideas in our minds, we use 
words which are made signs of those objects. No man 
could otherwise <;onvey to another the idea of a table 
or chair, without pointing to those pieces of furniture: 
as children are taught^o remember the names of things 
by looking at their pictures. Thus, if I wanted to 
mention king Charles on horse-back, I must carry my 
conf^anion to Charing-cross; and would I next tell 
him of the statue of Sir John Barnard, we must trudge 
back i^ain, and he must wait for my meaning till we. 
get to the Royal Exchange. Wc should be like the sages 
of Laputa, who (as Gulliver tells us) having substi¬ 
tuted things for w ords, used to carry about them such» 
things as were necessary to express the particular busi¬ 
ness they were to discourse on, * I have often beheld 
(says he) two of those sages almost sinking under the 
weight of tl^eir packs, like pedlars among us; who, 
when they meet in the streets, would lay down their 
loads, open their sacks, and hold conversation for an 
hour together; then put up their iraplementi, help each 
other to resume their burthens, and take their leave/ 
In these circumstances a man pf the fewest words 
could net, indeed*, talk without carrying about him a 
much larger apparatus of conversatioDi than is con- 
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tained in the bag of the noted Yeates, or any other 
slight-of-hand artist: he could not speak of a chicken 
or an owl, but it must be ready^in his pocket to be 
produced. In such a case we could not say we heard, 
but we saw the conversation of friend; as in the 
epistolaiy correspondence, carried on by those pretty 
hieroglyphic letters (as they are called), where the 
picture of a deer and a woman finely drcst is made to 
stand for the expression oi dear lady. 

But the invention of words has removed these diffi¬ 
culties; and we may talk not only of any thing we have 
seen, but what neither Ave, nor the persons to whom 
we speak, ever saw. Thus we can convey to another 
the idea of a battle, without being reduced to the dis¬ 
agreeable necessity of learning it from the cannon’s 
mouth : and we can talk of the people in the ivorld 
of«,the moon, without being obliged to make use of 
Bishop Wilkins’s artificial wings^to fly thither. Words, 
therefore, in the ordinary course of life, are like the 
paper money among merchants; invented as a more 
ready conveyance, by which the largest sum cati be 
transmitted to the most distant places with as much 
ease as a letter; while the same in specie «AVould 
require bags and chests, and even carts or ships to 
transport it. But, however great these advantages are, 
use of language has brought along wuth it several 
mveniences, as well as paper-money; for as this 
ter is more liable to miscarry, more easily concealed, 
carried off, or counterfeited than bullion, merchants 
have frequent cause to complain, that thq convenience 
of this sort of cash is not without it’s alloy of evil; 
and we find, that in the use of language there is so 
much room for deceit and mistake, that though it 
noes not render it useless, it is much to be wished 
some remedy could j>e contrived. 

Men am so apt to use the same Vords ia*different 
senses, and call the same thing by diffisrent names, that 
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oftentimes they cannot understand others, or be them** 
selves understood. If one calls that thing black which 
another calls green, that prodigality which another 
calls generosity, they mistake each other^s moaning, 
and can never agree, |ill they explain the words. It 
is to tlii^ we otve so much wrangling in discoiirse, and 
so many volumes of controversy on almost every part 
of literature. I have known a dispute carried on with 
great warmth, and when the disputants have come to 
««3xp1ain wha(> each meant, it has botn discovered they 
^ere both of a side: like the men in* the play, w'ho 
met and fought first, and, after each had been heartily 
beaten, found themselves to be friends. What should 
we say, if this practice of calling things by a wrong 
name was to obtain among tradesmen ? If you was 
to send to your haberdasher for a hat, you might 
receive a pair of stockings; or instead of a cordjyal 
julep from your apothecary, be furnished with a ca¬ 
thartic or a clyster. 

It would be needless to insist on the inconveriiences 
arising from the misuse or misapprehension, of terms 
in alf verbal combats; whether they be fought on the 
spot by word of mouth, or (like a game of cIiqss) main¬ 
tained, even though lands and seas interpose, by the* 
assistance of the press. In our ordinary conversation 
it is notorious, that no less coq|uslon has arisen from 
the wrong application or perversion of the original 
and most natural import of words. I remember, when' 
1 commenced author 1 published a little pamphlet, 
which 1 flaUered ipysclf had some merit, though 1 
must confess it did not sell. Conscious of my growing 
fame, 1 resolved to send the first fruits of it to an uncle 
in the country, that my relations might judge of the 
great honour! was likely to prove to the family: but 
how was I mortified, when the good man sent me 
word, ‘ that he w4s soEry to find) had ndmd my8elf> 
and had wr6te a book^ for the paiygn of tbe. parish 
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had assured him, that authors were never worth a far¬ 
thing, and always died in a goal.’ Notwithstanding 
this remonstrance, 1 have still pel^isted in my ruin ; 
which at present 1 cannot say is quite completed, as I 
can make tw'o meals a day, have yet a coat to my back, 
with a clean shirt for Sundays at least, and aiii lodged 
somewhat below a garret. However, this prediction 
of iny uncle has often led me to consider, in how many 
senses, different from it’s general acceptation, the word 
ruined is frequent^ made use of. When we hear thifs. 
word applied to another, we should naturally imaging* 
the person is reduced to a stale worse than he was in 
before, and so low that it is scarce possible for him to 
rise again: but we shall often find, instead of his being 
undone, that he has rather met w'ith some^ extraordi¬ 
nary good fortune; and that those who pronounce 
hvn ruined, either mean you should understand it in 
some other light, or else call him undone, because he 
differs from them in his way of life, or because they 
wish him to be in that situation. 1 need not point 
out the extreme cruelty, as well as injustice, ih the 
misapplication of this term ; as it may literally hiin a 
man by .destroying his character: according .to the 
*old English Proverb, ^give a dog an ill name, and 
hang him.’ 

Most people are, i||deed, so entirely taken up with 
their own narrow that, like the jaundiced eye, 

every thing appears io them of the same colour. 
From this selfish prejudice they are led to make a 
wrong judgment of the motives tpid actipns of others: 
and it is no wonder, that they should see ruin staring 
every man in the face, who happens not to think as 
they do: 1 shall, therefore, here set down a catalogue 
of some of my own acquaintance, whom the charity 
and good-nature of the world have not scrupled to 
pronounce absolutely ruined. * • 

A young clergyman of Cambridge ^might have had 
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a good college^living in about thirty years time, or 
have been head of the bouse: but he chose to quit his 
fellowship for a small cure in town, with a view of 
recommending himself by his preaching. Ruined. 

A fellow of anotl^er college in the same university 
refused/o quit his books and his retirement, fo live as 
chaplain with a smoking, drinking, swearing, fox¬ 
hunting country squire, who would have provided for 

him.. .. Bmmd. 

^ Dr. Classic, a young physician from Oxford, might 
^ave had more practice than RadcliihS or Mead: but 
having studied Aristotle’s Poetics, and read the Greek 
tragedies, as well as Galen and Hippocrates, he was 
tempted to write a play, which was universally ap¬ 
plauded, and the author was ... Ruined. 

A student of the Temple might have made sure of 
a judge’s robes or the chancellor’s seats: but b<^ng 
tired of sauntering in Weatminster-hall without even 
getting half a guinea for a motion, he has accepted of 
a commission in one of the new-raised regiments, and 
is. . Ruined, 

A*younger brother of a good family threw himself 
away iipon an obscure widow with a jointiyeof 5001. 
per annum, by 'which he is.... Ruined*. 

Another, a man of fortune, fell in love with, and mar¬ 
ried a genteel girl without a farthing; and though she 
makes him an excellent wife, he is universally allowed 
to have.. Ruined hiimelf. 

Before 1 conclude, 1 cannot but take notice of the 
strange sens^ in wjiich a friend of mine once heard 
this word used in company by a girl of the town. 
The young creature, being all life and spirits, en¬ 
grossed ail the conversation to herself; and herself in¬ 
deed was the*subject of all the conversation: but what 
most BUI prised him, was the manner in whloh she used 
this word Ruined^; which occurred frequently in her 
discourse^ th'ough never intended by her to cpnvey the 
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meaning generally affixed to it. It served her soilie- 
times as an asra to determine the date of every oc¬ 
currence—‘ she bought such a gown, just after she was 
ruined —the first time slie saw Garrick in Ranger, she 
was in doubt whether it was be/ore or after she w'as 
rwi'wcd.’-—Having occasion to mention a young gentle¬ 
man, she burst into raptures-‘ O he is a dear crea¬ 

ture !—He it was that mined nu*—O he is a dear soul; 
—he carried me to an inn ten miles from my father’s 
house in the country, where he ruined me.—If he had, 
not ruined me, \ should have l>een as miserable and as 
moping as my sisters. But the dear soul was (breed 
to go abroad upon liis travels, and 1 was obliged to 
come upon the town, three weeks alter I ruined — 

no, not so much as three weeks after I was mined — 
yes, it was full three weeks alter 1 w'as ruined. 


N“ 105. THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 1756. 


Kiaudii eguis, canibuigue, et aprici grdmine campi, 

HOR, 

To spring u covey, or unearth a fox, 

In reverend sportsmen is riglit orthodox. 

My cousin Village, from whom I had not heard for 
some time, has lately sent me anaccouni,pf a Country 
Parson; which I dare say will prove entertaining to my 
town readers, who can have no other idea of our clergy, 
than what they have collected Irom t}|e spruce and 
genteel figures, which they have been used to con¬ 
template here in doctors’ scarfs, pudding-sleeves, 
starched bands, and feather-top grizzles, it will be 
A)uud from my cousin’s description, that these reve- 
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rend ensigns of orthodoxy are not so necessary to be 
displayed among rustics; and that, when they are 
out ot the pulpit oi* surplice, the good pastors may, 
without censure, pul on the manners as well as dress 
of a groom or whippdr-in. * 

Doncaster, Jan. 14, 1756. 

Dear Cousin, 

I am just arrived here, after having paid a visit to 
'Jpir old acquaintance .Jack Quickset, who is now be¬ 
come the Uevereud Mr. Quickset, Rector of- 

parish in the north-riding of this county, a living worth 
upwards of three hundred pounds per annum. As the ^ 
ceremonies of ordination have occasioned no altera¬ 
tion in Jack^s morals or behaviour, the figure he makes 
in the church is somewhat remarkable: but as there 
are many other incumbents of country livings whSso 
clerical characters wilh be found to tally with his, per¬ 
haps a slight sketch, or, as I may say, rough draught 
of hijn, with some account of my visit, will not be un- 
enteriaining to your readers. 

Jack, hearing that 1 was in this part of the world, 
sent life a very hearty letter, informing me, that he- 
had been double-japanned (as he called it) about a year 

ago, and was the present incumbent of --; where if 

I would favour him with my company, he would give 
me a cup of the best Yorkshire stingo, and would en¬ 
gage to show me a noble day’s sport, as he was in a 
fine open country with plenty of foxes. I rejoiced to 
hear he was so comfortably settled, and set out imme¬ 
diately for his living. When I arrived within the 
gate, my ears were alarmed with such a loud chorus of 
* No mortals on earth are so happy as we,* that I be¬ 
gan to think I had made a mistake; till observing 
it*s close^ neighbourhood to the church convinced me, 
that'this could be no other than the parsonage-house.- 
On my entrance, my firiend (whom 1 found in the 
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midst of a room-full of fox hunters in boots and bob- 

wigs) got up to welcome me to - - , and embracing 

me, gave me the full flavour of hili stingo by belching 
in my face, as he did me the honour of saluting me. 
He then introduced me to his 'Yrieods; and placing 
me at the right hand of his own elbow-chair, assured 
them, that 1 was a very honest cock, and love'd a chace 
of five and twenty miles an end as well as any of 
them: to preserve the credit of which character, I 
was obliged to comply with an injunction to toss oflTa^ 
pint bumper oP port, with the foot of the fox dipped 
and squeezed into it to give a zest to the liquor. 

The whole economy of Jack’s life is very different 
from that of his brethren. Instead of having a wife 
and a house full of children, (the most common fa¬ 
mily of a country clergyman) he is single; unless 
we credit some idle whispers in the parish, that he is 
married to his housekeeper. Tbfe calm amusements of 
piquet, chess, and back-gammon, have no charms for 
Jack, who sees * his dearest action in the field,1 and 
boasts, that he has a brace of as good hunters m his 
stable, as ever leg was laid over. Hunting and shoot¬ 
ing are the only business of his life; fox-hqunds and 
pointers lie about in every parlour; and he is himself, 
like Pistol, always in boots. The estimation in which 
he holds his friends, is rated according to their excel¬ 
lence as sportsmen; and to be able to make a good 
shot, or hunt a pack of hounds well, are most recom¬ 
mending qualities. His parishioners often earn a shil¬ 
ling and a cup of ale at his hous4, by cbming to ac¬ 
quaint him, that they have found an hare sitting, or a 
fox in cover. One day, while I was alone with my 
friend, the servant came in to tell him, ^ that the clerk 
Wanted to speak with him. He was ordered in j bu^ 
I could not help smiling, when (instead of giving no¬ 
tice of a^burying, christening, or some other church 
business, as 1 expected) 1 found the honest clerk only 

2 
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came to acquaint his reverend superior, that there was 
a covey of partridges, of a dozen brace at least, not 
above three fields from the house. 

Jack's elder broftier. Sir Thomas Quickset, who 
gave him the benefic^, is lord of the manor so that 
Jack ha^full power to beat up the game unmolested. 
He goes out three times a week with his brothei-’s 
hounds, whether Sir Thomas hunts or not; and has 
besides a deputation from him as lord of the manor, 
^.^nsigning the game to his care, and empowering him 
to take away all guns, nets, and dogs from persons not 
duly qualified. Jack is more proud of this office, than 
many other country clergymen are of being in the 
commission for the peace. Poaching is in his eye the 
most heinous crime in the two tables; nor does the 
care of souls appear to him half so important a duty 
as the preservation of the game. « 

Sunday, you may suppose, is as dull and tedious to 
this ordained sportsman, as to any fine lady in town ; 
not that he makes the duties of his function any 
, fatigue to him, but as this day is necessarily a day of 
rest from the usual toils of shooting and the chase. It 
happen^, that the first Sunday after 1 was with him. 
he engaged to take care of a church, in the absence of 
a neighbouring clergyman, which was about twenty 
miles off. He asked me to accompany him; and the 
more to encourage me, he assured me, that we should 
ride over as fine a champaign open country as any in 
the north. Accordingly 1 was roused by him in the 
morning before da]v-break by a loud hollowing of 
^ hark Merriman,’ and the repeated smacks of his 
half-hunter; and after we had fortified our stomachs 
with several slices of hung beef and a horn or two of 
stingo, we safiied forth. Jack was mounted upon a 
hunter, which he assured me w^ never yet thrown 
out: audios we rofie along, he could not help lament¬ 
ing, that so fine a soft morning should be thrown awaj 
▼ OL, xxxu. * G 
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upon a* Sunday ; at the same time remarking, that *the 
dogs might run breast high. 

Though we made the best of oiir way over herlgo 
and ditch, and took every thing* we w'cre often de¬ 
layed by trying if we could prick a hare, or by leaving 
the road to examine a piece o^ cover: and he fre- 
<]|uently made me stop, while be pointed out the par¬ 
ticular course that Reynard took, or the spot where he 
bad earthed. At length we arrived on full gallop at the 
church, where we found the congregation waiting for 
us: but as Jacle had nothing to do but to alight, piil^ 
his band out of the sermon case, give his brown scratch 
bob a shake, and clap on the surplice, he was presently 
equipped for the service. In short, he behaved him¬ 
self both in the desk and pulpit to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of all the parish as well as the squire of it; who 
after thanking Jatrk for his excellent discourse, very 
cordially took us home to dinner with him. 

I shall not trouble you with oti account of our enter¬ 
tainment at (he ’squire^s; who, being himself as keen 
a sportsman as ever followed a pack of dogs^.was 
hugely delighted with Jack's conversation. CMmrch 
and' king, and another particular toast, (in compli- 
ment, 1 suppose, to my friend's clerical character) 
were the first drank after dinner ; but these were di¬ 
rectly followed by a pint bumper to horses sound, 
dogs hearty, earths stopt, and foxes plenty. Wlicu we 
had run over again with great joy and vociferation, as 
many chases as (he time w^ould permit, the bell called 
us to evening prayers: after w'hich, though the squire 
would fain have bad us stay and takb a hunt with 
him, we mounted our horses at the church-door, and 
rode home in the dark; because Jack had engaged 
to meet several of his brolher-sportsnlUn, who were 
to lie all night at his own house, to be in readiness to 
make up for the lo^ of Sunday, by going out a cock- 
shooting^ very early next morning. 
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I must leave i( to you, cousin, to make what refleo* 
tions you please on this character; only observing, 
that the country caif furnish many instances of these 
ordained sportsmen, whose thoughts are more taken tip 
with the stable or the dog'kennel than the Vfaureh; 
and, indeed, it will be found, that our friend Jack and 
all of his stamp are regarded by their parishioners, not. 
as parsons of the parish, but rather as squires in orders. 

1 am, dear cousin, yours, 

. T. 


N* 106. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1756. 


■ Nnn ka"?solennia nohis 
Vana superstition veUrutnve ignara dearum, 

Imposmt. Sa’vis, hmpes Tiojane, periclis 

^ejvat facimui.-—’— VIRG. 

Tlie^c solemn rites nor superstition vain, • 

Nor fearii from blinder i|i;iioraiice ordain : 

Sav’d fruni the shook, f om dangers yet unknown^ 

Hih mercy we implore, whose pow’r we own. 

It is not easy for the mind of man to recover itself 
from any extraordinary panic, which has once seized 
it: for which reason we cannot be surprised, that 
many well-meaning fteople, who have not yet shaken 
off the apprehensions occasioned by the late dreadful 
earthquakes, should be led to conjure up new terrors, 
and alarm themselves with imaginary dangers. Their 
fears interpret every common incident, and even the 
change of^weather, as signs of approaching destruction : 
if the day be .calm and serene, such (they s^) is the 
usual forerunnfer of a shock; or, if the ni^t prove 

Q ^ 
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tempestuous, they can hardly persuade themselves, 
that it is only the wind, which rocks their houses. 
With this propensity to entertain any unreasonable 
dread about future events, it is no wonder, that weak 
minds should be worked upon b^' little dabblers in phi¬ 
losophy, who, having gleaned a few barren scraps from 
the magazines, presume even to foretel the dissolution 
of the world by the comet, which is expected to ap¬ 
pear in 17A8. Swift, in his Voyage to Laputa, has a 
passage so very apposite to these idle pretenders ".o 
science, that I shall beg leave to transcribe it. 

‘ I’hese people,’ says he, ‘ are under continual dis¬ 
quietudes, never enjoying a minute’s peace of mind; 
and their disturbances proceed from causes, which very 
little affect the rest of mortals. Their apprehensions 
arise from several changes they dread in the celestial 
bodies. For instance, that the earth by the continual 
approaches of the sun towards it must in course of 
time be absorbed, or swallowed up. That the face of 
the sun will by degrees be encrusted with it’s own 
effluvia, and give no more light to the world. That 
the earth very narrowly escaped a brush from the last 
comet, t^hich would have inlallibly reduced it lo ashes; 
and that the next, which they have calculated for 
one and thiny years hence, will probably destroy us. 
For, if in its perihelion it should approach within a 
certain degree of the sun, (as by their calculations they 
have reasons to dread) it will receive a degree of heat 
ten thousand times more intense, than that of red-hot 
glowing iron; and in its absence from the sun, carry 
a blazing tail ten hundred thousand and fourteen miles 
long; through which if the earth should pass at the 
distance of one hundred thousand mijes from the 
cleuSf or main body of the cornet, it must in its passage 
be set on fire, anA reduced to ashes. That the sun, 
daily spending its rays without any n\\trimeat to sup¬ 
ply th^, will at last be wholly consumed and anni- 
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hilated; which must be attended with the destructioa 
of this earth, and of all the planets that receive their 
light from it. • 

‘ They are so perpetually alarmed with the appre¬ 
hensions of these anir the like impending dangers, that 
they can neither sleep quietly in their beds, nor have 
any relish for the common pleasuses or amusements of 
life. When they meet an acquaintance in the morn¬ 
ing, the first question is about the sun’s health, how 
Ite looked at his setting and rising,'and what hopes 
they have to avoid the stroke of an approaching comet. 
This conversation they are apt to run into with tho 
same temper, that boys discover lo hoar terrible stories 
of spiriis and hobgoblins, which they greedily listen 
to, and dare not go to bed for fear.* 

Let us, however, banish from our thoughts all s^ch 
vain notions, and let us fortify our minds with a true 
sen-e of religion, whlbh will teach us to rely on the 
protection ot that providence, which has hitherto pre¬ 
served us. It is with great pleasure that I remark the 
unanimous concurrence of almost all ranks of people in 
allowij^ the propriety of (he present sotemni,fast, as a 
necessary act of humiliation, to avert the wrath and* 
vengeance of heaven, and to call down it’s mercies upon 
"js. It is true, indeed, that no persons do more pre¬ 
judice to the cause of religion, than they who cloud it’s 
genuine cheerfulness with the gloom of superstition, 
and are apt to consider every common accident that 
befals us, as a judgment. They clothe religion in 
the most terrflying h^bit, and, (as it were) dress it up 
in all the horrors of the inquisition. These people are 
much to be pitied; and it is to be wished, that their 
mistaken piety could be better regulated. But there is 
another set of men of a diiferent turn, more numerous, 
and mucl^ more dangerous to the edinmunity, who treat 
every act of religion as a jest, and hold it’s most sa¬ 
cred ordinances in contdknpt. Set forms and ceremo* 

• tt3 
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monies, tbougli they have no essential virtue in tliem^ 
selves, are yet inthspensably requisite to keep alive in 
us a quick sense ol our duty. Ik must be allowed in¬ 
deed, that i( a man could constantly emoloy his mind 
in hol)¥ meditations, exercise the virtues, and believe 
the mysferies of our religion, he would be a true Chris¬ 
tian, though he never complied with any outward 
form.s, or so much as repeated a single prayer. But 
it is manifest from experience, that those who neglect 
the ordinances, neglect also the duties of a chnstiaiv, 
and the least redection on the human mind will con¬ 
vince us, that some external rites are necessary to set¬ 
tle the wandering ideas, and to fix the attention on 
it’s proper object. The lerveiit repetition of a prayer 
inspires us with love and gratitude towards the Deity, 
and kindles the sparks of devotion within us; and it 
is ea.sy to conceive, that, if the celebration of public 
worship w’as neglected nrnongt?iS only for one year, it 
would be a more fatal blow to religion, than all the 
Weak attacks of infidels and free-thinkers. 

But though forms may be said to compose the body, 
a good life is the soul of religion, without which the 
rest is but a dead mass. The most ligid compliance 
with every ordinance of the church, if it has no in¬ 
fluence on our. conduct, is rather a solemn mockery, 
than an atonement for. our oflences : as they, who re¬ 
ceive the bread and wine without a firm resolution to 
lead a new life, are said to eat and drink their ow'n 
damnation. Wherefore, a strict observance of this or 
that particulnr^day is not fk suAknent discharge of our 
duty, except it serve to rouze us from the lethargy of 
sin, to awaken in us a desire of becoming worthy the 
protection of the Almighty, by animating our &ith, 
amending our lives, and working in us a repentance of 
our transgressions.* Thus the Lord’s day is not merely 
set apart for devotion, with an unlimited licence to 
wickedness all the rest of the week; but our being 
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particularly exercised in acts of piety for one day is 
calculated to strengthen our virtue, and to give a tino^^/ 
ture of religion ^ our whole conduct through the‘^ 
other six. 

On the present ijplcmn occasion, I douj^t not but 
every persuasi'-'e, tending to make this temporary fast 
a lasting benefit, wfll be urged by the clergy; 1 shall 
therefore content myself with touching on some laxi¬ 
ties in the usual manner of keeping u fast, which, 
^though they are not of sufiicient dignity to be taken 
* notice of fiom the pulpit, should yet be pointed out, 
as the violation of the fast in these particulars is al¬ 
most universal. 

The very name of a fast implies a day of abstinence> 
of mortification and self-denial; which has always 
been enjoined as a necessary means of subduing irre¬ 
gular desires, and fitting us for holy meditations. •For 
this reason, in forii^^r days, when people of quality 
rose earlier than even mechanics now open their shops, 
when the court itself dined at eleven, that meal was 
defi^rred till four oVlock, in compliance with this re¬ 
ligious exercise, which was in those times a real absti¬ 
nence, a true piece of mortification and •self-deniql. 
But if the observance of a fast consists in not dining 
till four o'clock, our persons of fashion may be said 
to fast every day of their lives. In truth, the several 
hours of the day are adapted to such very diflereut 
employments to what they were formerly, that our 
four o'clock stands in the place, of their eleven: and 
nothing cai 4 be more absurd (to use no harsher term) 
than to adhere to the form in the performance of a re¬ 
ligious act, when, by the alteration of circumstances, 
that form contradicts the very meaning of it’s 

original institution. 1 would also ask those rigid de¬ 
votees, who observe this day in ^11 .the strictness of the 
letter, fod woulA be shocked at the sight of a leg of^ 
mutton or* beef-steidt, on their tables, nether the* 
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dining upon salt or other fish may not be considered 
rather as feasting than fas.ing, if (as is often the case) 
it should happen to be a dish they ve remarkably fond 
of. All these methods of keeping a fast without ab¬ 
stinence,, mortification, or self-d»nial, are mere quib¬ 
bles to evade the performance of our duty, and en- 
i\re\y frustrate the design of appointing this solemnity. 
There is something of this nature very commonly 
practised in France: where there are many families, 
W'ho keep the whplc Lent with great strictness, but the' 
last night ol it invite a great deal of company to sup¬ 
per. The moment the clock strikes twelve, a magni¬ 
ficent entertainment, consisting of all sorts of rich 
fare, is served up, and iliese most Christian debauchees 
sit down to indulge in luxury, without sinning against 
the canon. 


^ cannot conclude without an earnest wish, that the 


observation of the present fast mey awaken in us a se¬ 
rious alteiuion to our duty hereafter; that we may not 
seem to have barely complied with a stated Ibrm, or 
to have been afl'ected with the short-lived piety.jof a 
single day. As to those who require constantly to be 
frightened*into their duty, I will for once venture to 
coiniTieiice prophet; and let them be assured, that my 
predictions will infallibly come to pass. There is a 
danger, more certain than an earthquake or a comet, 
which will inevitably overwhelm us; a danger from 
which we cannot possibly guard ourselves, and which 


j^perhap.s is even now at our doors. This danger I can- 
l^ot better set lortb, than in the alarming words of a 
^celebrated French preacher. ‘ I know a man (and 1 
will point him out presently) who is now in this 
church; a man, in pertect health; a rnani in the flower 
of his age: and yet this man, perhaps before next 
Sunday, perhaps bycto-morrow', wjjl be in his grave. 
^ I his man, my dear brethren, is myself who ^eaks to 
* you, it is«you who hear roe,' ,, 

O. 
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Cedunt grammaiicif vincuntur rhetares.’-— 

JUV. 

Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once, 

And petrify a genius to a duucel 

POPE. 


TO MR. TOWN. 

- College^ Cambridge, Jan* 30, 1756. 

»R, 

1 HAVE just now, '^ith near a hundred more, taken 
the first degree, which this university confers on her 
sons; and begin to consider within myself, in what 
mal^iier we have spent our time for these four years 
past, and what profit we are likely to receive hereafter 
from our academical studies. But upon retrospectio;i 
1 find, that, instead of having laid up a store of learn¬ 
ing, w^hich might have been of service to us in our fu¬ 
ture connexions and intercourse with mankind, we 
have been confounding our heads with a miscellaneous 
heap of nonsense, which most of us, I am certain, are 
endeavouring to unlearn as fast as possibly we can: 
instead of living rficquired such a share of common 
sense, as might have been of service to ourselves and 
acquaintance, we must entirely sell oif our old stock, 
and begin tlje world of literature anew. This rdlec- 
tion cannot be very pleasing to those, who, 1 most 
say, have squandered away so v#iry precious a time of 
life; a*time of life, when, though judgment perhaps is, 
not come to maturity,«yet imagination andp invention. 
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those noble offsprings of a promising mind, are in the 
very llower and biooin of perfection. 

Tliib seal of learning, ior it ui^doubtedly deserves 
that nanie, has drawn and kept us logeihet for some 
years r Qjur manners, conversatiaw, and studies bear a 
great siiuilitudo; but now either chance or choice is 
going 10 disperse us over the whole kingdom ; and our 
places of abode will scarce he more widely different, 
than our schemes of lile. Nouvithstanding this, the 
same plan of :?mdy has been imposed on all; whethc.' 
agreeable or contrary to the bent of inclination, has 
nevr^r been regarded. Mathematics is the standard, to 
which all merit is referred; and all other excellencies, 
without iiie.se, are (juite overlooked and neglected; 
the solid learning of Greece and Rome is a tnding ac¬ 
quit ition : and much more so, everypolite accomplbh- 
ment: m short, it you will not get all Kuclid andhis 
diagrams by heart, and pore over Saunderson till you 
are as blind as he was himself, they will say of you, as 
ill the motto to one ot )uur late papers, actum estl 
Ulii'ii I peritii! ‘ tis all over with you ! you are ruined! 
undone!’ Not that I would depreciate this kind of 
loarnmg; it is certainly a most noble science, and re- 
llects the greatest honour on human wit and invention: 
all tliai I complain of is the unreasonable stress that is 
laid upon it; nay, even the most abstruse parts of it: 
whici! is still more absuid. as there are so very few heads 
able to per 4 *eive and retain the nice chain of reasoning 
and deduction, which must necessarily be made use of: 
end as a small number of mathematical geniuses would 
be suHicient for the service of his majesty’s dominions. 

•i^ke it for granted, that your sagacity has by this 
time discovered, that you have been addressed by a 
young man, whose too overweening conceit of himself 
has perhaps induced him to imagine,4hal the university 
has not sufficiently rewarded his deserts,: it so, you 
not deceived. But though this disappointment 
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may at present sit a little 'uneasy upon me, yet I think 
I can foresee, that it vsrill be the most fortunate mnriiii- 
cation, that could jpossibly have befallen me. For, 
in the firsti(jiluce, it nas sufficiently abated that upstart 
pride, which most y^jjuri^ men are apt to takg in ihetir 
own abdities; than which nothing can be more irk¬ 
some to all their acquaintance, or a greater impedi¬ 
ment to their own real improvement. A pert selioiar, 
whenever lie enter.s a room of company, immediate ty 
^sumes a superiority in discourse, and thinks liimseif 
Sbliged to correct all improprieties in thought or ex¬ 
pression. You must ‘speak by the card,’ as Hamlet 
says, or expect the censure of this supcrlicial coxcomb. 
If, according to the common form of speech, you .say, 
that there is either heat in fire, or coldness in ice, he 
will inform you, that yon deliver yourself very inaccu¬ 
rately, as Mr. Locke has fully demonstrated; he will 
tell you, you canno^prove, that two and two make 
four, or that you are alive yourself. These, and a 
thousand other observations equally impertinent, he is 
»conthiually making, to the no .small uneasiness and 
perplexity of the ladie.s and honest country gentlemen. 

Wh»l is still a greater misfortune, is, that* a man o£ 
this cast is never likely to know any better: for, hav¬ 
ing raked together a few metaphysical distinctions and 
scholastic reiinements, he thinks he has laid up a nuffi- 
cient fund of knowledge for his whole life: he de¬ 
spises all common sense (which is the best sense) 
through an ambition of appearing particular; and as 
for the advieg or opj^ion of others, those he thinks 
himself indispensably bound to disregard; inasmuch 
as ^uch submission implies some inferiority, which he 
would by no means be thought to labour under. Such 
a disposition as this I take to be the sure and infallible 
token of confirmed ignorance: a jnelaiicholy instance 
of the depravity of human nature, Mhat the less wa 
know, the mOre wo presume; and the feweruidvances 
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VTB have made towards drue knowledge, the less 
occasion we think 'we have of any further improve¬ 


ment ^ 

In the second place, if I may be allowed to judge 
of what 1 cannot possibly have experienced, 1 take it 
to be the greatest benefit to a young persont^to meet 
with early disappointments in life: for sooner or later 
every one must have his share of ^em; and the 
sooner we meet with some of them the better. By 
this means the mind is easily made familiar with 
crosses and vexations, and is not thrown off it's ba¬ 
lance by every thwarting and wayward accident: by 
this means we submit to ills and troubles, as the ne¬ 
cessary attendants on mankind: as on a rainy day we 
make ourselves quiet and contented, but hope for sun¬ 
shine on the morrow. And, indeed, there seems to be 
a strong analogy between the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther attacking our bodies, and the storms of afflictions 
which batter our minds. The rain will beat and the 
wind will roar, let us use our utmost endeavours to the 
contrary; but by inuring our persons to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the seasons, and using other proper methods, 
we shall feel no very sensible inconvenience from them. 
In like manner, all our skill and art cannot prevent or 
elude the rubs and disasters, to which we are liable; 
but if by degrees, and early in life, we are hardened 
'and accustomed }o tliem, and if by the help of zeason 
and sound philosophy we arm and fortify ourselves 
against them, they may still perhaps reach us, but their 
shocks will be quite weak and languid,: and we may 
say of the darts of Fortune, as Vii^l says of Priam, 
when he hurled a javelin at Pyrrhus, 


♦ 

TVfam imbelle tine ietu 
CenjeeU. ^ .— 

Short of it’s aim, and impotent to woupd. 
The feeble shaft falls burliest to the ground. 
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l^bus you seo, Mr. Toiirli, that out of a seeming e?i][ 
I have discovered a real good: and 1 am certaiu, if 
this method of reasoning could be made uaiversah we 
should find fhuch fewer murmurers against the present 
distribution and order^of tilings. ^ 

• 1 am, Sir, your's, See, 

B.A. 


MR. TOWN, 

4j[ am SO great an admirer of die fair sex, that I never 
lA a tittle of their vendible writings escape me. 1 
bought this year the Lady’s Diary, merely because it 
was advertis^ as the Woman’s Almanac, which 1 
construed the Almanac composed by a woman: but 
1 find 1 have been mistaken in my supposidon. It is 
not the work of a female. The Christian name of the 
author, I have reason to believe, is Marmaduke; un¬ 
less 1 misunderstand ^ most curious copy of verses, 
describing a most superb entertainment, of fish, flesh, 
pies and tarts, exhibited upon New Year’s day, 1755. 
^His s^uame remains as great an senigma as any in his 
book. His coadjutors, contributors, or assistants, are 
Messieurs Walter Trott, Timothy Nabb,* Patrick. 
Ocavannah, John Honey, Henry Season, and others. 

I honour these gentlemen and their works: but 1 
own my chief delight is in reading over the riddles 
and unriddles, the questions and the answers of Miss 
Sally West, Cslia, Mim Nancy Evelyn, Miss E. S. 
Miss Atkinson, Enira, and other choice little feminine 
spirits of the age. Biddles are so becoming, and ap¬ 
pear so pretty, when dandled about by ladies, that they 
may be compared to soft, smooth, painted, waxen ba¬ 
bies, dressed up in a. proper manner for misses to play 
with, from eighteen to fourscore. But above all, 1 
must take'this opposftunity of congi^tulatingdear Miss 
Fanny who, 1 find, * has given an elegant so¬ 

lution. to a prise problem by a fluxionary •calculus 
vox., zxxii. M 
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founded on the propertiee^ of tangents,' and by*that 
means has run away with no less than twelve diaries 
f for this important year 1756. A^s this young lady is 
justly called * the honouc of her sex,' and deals en¬ 
tirely ii^ the properties of tangei^s, I fear she will ne¬ 
ver descend so low as riddleme riddlemeree ; r^nd there¬ 
fore I must humbly offer, by the vehicle of your paper, 
Mr. Town, a small riddle, invented with much pains 
and thought by myself, to the solution of those three 
ingenious spinsters, Miss Polly Walker, Miss Grace 
Tetlow, and Miss Ann Rickaby, to appear in the 
Lady's Diary of 1757, and to receive upon appear¬ 
ance, as a premium, one complete set of the Connois¬ 
seur in pocket volumes, to be the property of one or 
more of these three ladies, who shall explain my 
iEnigma. 

Fire and water mix’d together, 

Add to this some salt and tin; 

Tell me, ladies, tell £ie whether 
la this mixture there is sin ? 

The solution itself, if not truly explained by the 
Three Graces, to whom I now address it, shall appear, 
by your permission, in the first Connoisseur after next 
New Year's day. 

I am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

Michael Kaawbriooe. 
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Ter centum ionat ore Deos^ Erehumque, Ciaogque, 
lergeminamque Hecaten^ tria yrrginit ora Dianee* 

VIRGIL. 

^ire execrations split your ears asunder, * 

Death* and Damnation ! Furies! Blood! and Thunder! 

As there are some vices which the vulgar have pre¬ 
sumed to copy from the great, so there are others 
which the great have condescended to borrow from the 
vulgar. Among these 1 cannot but set down the 
shocking practice of cursing and swearing; apractidi, 
which (to say nothing «at present of it's impiety and 
profaneness) is low and indelicate, and places the man 
of quality on the same level with the chairman at bis 
door. \A gentleman would forfeit all pretensions to 
that title, who should choose to embellish his cUscourse 
with the oratory of Billingsgate, and converse in the 
style of an oyster-woman: but it is accounted no dis¬ 
grace to him, to use the same coarse expressions of 
cursing and swearing with the meanest of the mob. 
For my own part, 1 cannot see the difference between 
a By Gad or a Gad dem-me, minced and soAened by a 
genteel pronunciation from well-bred lips, and the same 
expression blunily bolted out from the broad mouth of 
a porter or hackney-coachman. 

I shall purposely wave making any reflections on 
the impiety of Jihis practice, as I am satisfied they 
would have but little weight either with the &eau-mo7tt£; 
or the canaille. The swearer of either station devotes 
himself piece-meal, as it were, to destruction; pours 
out anathemas against his* eyes, his heart, his sdul, and 

h2 
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every part ef his body; nor does he scniple to extend 
'the same good wishes to the limbs and joints of his 
friends and acquaintance. Thia^ they both do with 
the same fearless unconcern; but with this only dif¬ 
ference/- that the gentleman-svearer damns himself 
and others with the greatest civility and good^breeding 
imaginable. 

My predecessor, the Tatler, gives us an account of a 
certain humourist, who got together a party of noted 
swearers to dinner with him, and ordered their 
course to be taken down in short-hand; which being 
afterwards repeated to them, they were extremely 
startled and surprised at their own common talk. A 
dialogue of this nature would be no improper supple¬ 
ment to Swift’s Polite Conversation ; though, indeed, 
it would appear too shocking to be set down in print. 
But I cannot help wishing, that it were possible to 
draw out a catalogue of tb* fashionable oaths and 
curses in present use at Arthur’s or any other polite 
assembly: by which means the company themselves 
would be led to imagine^ that their conversation had 
been carried on between the lowest of the mob; and 
they would blush to find, that they had gleaned their 
choicest phrases from lanes and alleys, and enriched 
their discourse with the elegant dialect of Wappiiig and 
Broad St. Giles’s. 

The legislature has, indeed, provided against this 
offence, by affixing a penalty on every delinquent ac¬ 
cording to bis station : but this law, like thase made 
against gaming, is of no effect; while the genteeler 
sort of swearers pour forth the same execrations at the 
hazard table or in the tennis-court, which the more 
ordinary gamesters repeat, with the aame impunity, 
over the shuffle-board or in the skittle-alley. Indeed, 
were this law to be rigorously put in execution, there 
would appear to be little or no proportion "in the pu- 
aishmeift; since the gentleman would escape by de- 
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positing his crown ; while \he poor wretch, who can- ^ 
not raise a shilling, must be clapped in the stocks, or 
'Sent to Bridewell, ^ut as the offence is exactly the 
same, I would also have no* distinction made in the 
treatment of the offenders: and it would be a most 
ridiculous but a due mortiilcation to a man of quality, 
to be obliged to thrust his leg through the same slocks 
with a carman or a coal>heaver; sinc^ he first de¬ 
graded himself, and qualified himself for their com- 
p!g»y, by talking in the same mean dialect. 

1 am aware, that it will be pleaded in excuse for this 
practice, that oaths and curses are intended only as 
mere expletives, which serve to round a period, and 
give a grace and spirit to conversation. But there 
are still some old-fashioned creatures, who adhere to 
their common acceptation, and cannot help thinking 
it a very serious matter, that a man should devote bS 
body to the devil, or «all down damnation on his 
iioul. Nay, the swearer himself, like the old man in 
the fable calling upon death, would be exceeding loth 
lb be taken at his word; and, while he wishes de¬ 
struction to every part of his body, would be highly 
concerned to have a limb rot away, his nose*faU off, 
or an eye drop out of the socket. It would, therefore, 

, be advisable to substitute some other terms equally 
unmeaning, and at the same time remote from the 
vulgaiicursing and swearing. 

It is recorded to the honour of the famous Dean Stan¬ 
hope, that in his younger days, when he was chaplain 
to a regiment, die retjaimed the officers, who were 
much addicted to this vulgar practice, by the following 
method of reproof. One evening as they ^ere all in 
• company together, after they bad been very eloquent 
in this kind of rhetoric, so natural to the gentlemen 
of the arm]j, the worthy dean took toccasion to tell a 
story in turn;,in which he frequently repeated the 
woids bottle and gloss, in'stead of the usual e^letives 

H d 
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of Godf deoiU and damn, which he did not think quite 
so becoming for one of his cjoth to make free with. 
I would recommend it to our people of fashion to 
make use of the like innocent phrases, whenever they 
are obliged to have recourse t/a these substitutes for 
thought and expression. * Bottle and glass,’ 'might be 
introduced with great energy in the table*talk at the 
King’s Arms or St. Alban’s taverns. The gamester 
might be indulged, without ofience, in swearing by 
the * knave of .clubs,’ or the * curse of Scotland;’ or 
he might, with some proprteW, retain the old execra¬ 
tion of * the deuce take it’ The beau should be al¬ 
lowed * to swear by his gracious self, which is the god 
of his idolatry :* and the common expletives should 
consist only of ‘ upon my word,’ and * upon my ho¬ 
nour which terms, whatever sense they might for¬ 
merly bear, are at present understood only as words 
of course without meaning. » 

O. 
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IiUerAim vul^ reeium videt ; esi, uhi peceai. 

ribR. 


What ev’ry body says, is often true; 

But veij often .'tis a falsabood t*>o. 

Thb world is indebted to that ingenious inquirer* 
af|[er truth, the fimous Sir Thomas Brqwn, for an ex¬ 
cellent treatise, in which he has refuted several idle 
and ridiculous opinions, that prevailed in his time; to 
which work he has very properly given foe title of 
Vulgar Errors. Amcmg otbe^of no ksss importancei 
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he has taken great pai^sio explode the common notion 
that a witch can make a voyage to the East Indies in 
an egg-shell, or take a journey of two or three hun¬ 
dred miles across the country on a broom-stick: an 
assertion maintained by that wise mon^t^ King 
James Hhe First, who even condescended to commence 
author in support of it. He has also refuted the ge-^ 
nerally received opinion, that the devil is black, has* 
horns upon his bead, wears a lo^ curling tail, and a 
ploven stump; nay, has even deni^ that wheresoever 
*he goes, he always leaves a smell of brimstone behind 
him *, and has no less seriously endeavoured to sliow 
the absurdity of the supposition, that Adam and Eve 
were born into the world without navels. But all these 
mistaken notions, though they might possibly obtain 
beliei' m former times of superstition and ignorance, 
could never have been countenanced in this more’ en¬ 
lightened age. So ^r from acknowledging the power 
of witchcraft, we even doubt of the existence of the 
witch of Endor: that illustrious personage the devil is 
onfV looked upon as a mere bugbear: and the lowest 
mechanics have been taught at the Robin Hood So¬ 
ciety,'that the whole account of our firar parents is 
nothing but a fiction and an old woman’s story. 

Since the days of Sir Thomas Brown, such strange 
revolutions have happened among us, in the arts and 
sciences, in religion, in politics, and in common lif^ 
that I cannot but think, a work, intended as a supple¬ 
ment to the above-mentioned treatise of Vulgar Errors, 
would be highly toeeptable to the pnblie; since it is 
notorious, that many tenets, which were tl^n thought 
indisputable truths among ranks of people, are now 
prov^ to bet erroneous, and are only credited bj the 
uninformed vulgar. A work of this nature it is my 
intention shortly jfo publish: in dhe meandme, I diall 
content 1na]^lf with laying the foUowing spemmen of 
the perforssance befof^ my readers. • 
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The ignorance of the multitude has hitherto pro¬ 
nounced itt * to be absolutely i^ipossible that a maid 
can be with child.* But it is w^ll known to the 
learned, that in these later times there have been many 
instances pf maiden-mothers; thpugh, whether they 
are impregnated by the west-wind, like Virgir8*mares, 
or, 08 it was said of Juno, by eating a sallad; w'hether 
they bring forth, as Dutch ladies do, Sooterkins; 
whether they conceive by intuition, or the operation 
or the fancy; or hy what other cause, has not been, 
ascertained Several instances have been recorded, 
among the Roman catholics, of nuns and lady abbesses, 
who have miraculously proved with child: and here in 
England wo have more than once heard of the preg¬ 
nancy of a maid of honour. 1 myself know a lady, 
almost approaching to the verge of an old maid, who 
was wery much bloated and pulFed up with the 
wind-colic; for relief of which^she went into the 
country for a month, and was unexpectedly seized 
with the pangs of child-birth. 1 have been told of 
another, a virgin of the most unspotted character, \yho 
very unaccountably fell into labour, just as they were 
going to tajfher for the dropsy. An eminent man-^nid- 
wife of my acquaintance was in the beginning of his 
practice called to a virgin, who, to his great surprise, 
brought forth an embryo, in form and appearance ex¬ 
actly resembling a mandrake. This he considered as 
a most w'onderfui lusus nalura ; and had actually 
drawn up an account of it (with a figure of the mon¬ 
ster) to be laid before the Royal Society: •but in less 
than a twelvemonth he delivered the same lady, who 
still continued in a state of virginity, of another false 
conception, like the former; and for many years after 
this prodigy of a virgin bad Several other monstrous 
and preternatural births of the same kind. He further 
£ts«ures me, that he has since very frequently met with 
thesepktenomcna; and that the efily difference between 
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maidb and married woxnjen in this point is, that th« 
former do not manifesfme signs of pregnancy so fully 
in their waists, nor do (they cry oqt so vehemently in 
their labour pains ^ and it is remarkable^ that they ne¬ 
ver choose to suckle their children. 

It is .vulgarly sup|ft)sed, that * the.ev^t3 of fining 
are jegulat^ by blind chance and fortunebut the 
wise and polite, that is the knowing ones, cannot bul; 
smile at the absurdity of this notion; though even the 
^acious Hoyle and Demoivre themselves, by the 
liicety of their calculations of chances, seem to have 
adopted this ridiculous doctrine. The professors at 
Arthur's, and the experienced adepts in the mysteries 
of gaming, kindly condescend to give lessons, at rea¬ 
sonable rates, to those novices, iiAo imagine that the 
events of play, like those of war, are uncertain: and 
so cogent is their method of instruction, that they' 
never fail to convince their pupils, that success attlice, 
as well as bowls, de^nds upon a skilful management 
of the bias, and that the cards are not shuffled by the 
blind hand of fortune. 

11 is a notion confined wholly to the vulgar, that 
* matrimony brings people togetherbut^ it is noto¬ 
rious, that in higher life a marriage is the most ef¬ 
fectual method to keep them asunder. It is impolite 
for a man and his wife ever to be seen together in 
public; and a person of quality had rather enjoy a 
Ute^aAeU with any body’s wife but his own, in pri¬ 
vate. Genteel couples have separate amusements, pay 
separate visits, keep separate company, lie in separate 
bw, and (fike the man and woman in a weather-house), 
are never seen together: nay more,-if they are very 
g^teel inde^, the lady has her separate maintenance. 
On the contrary, if a man of fashion has a tondre for 
an unmarried lady, they reside in the same house, paf^. 
take of Ihe same diversions, and observe every other ^ 
article of the strictest yobabitation. The sorest way * 
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of dissolving a connexion bf^this sort is to marry. 
Sir John Brute bluntly declares, that, if he was mar¬ 
ried to a hogshead of claret, the thought of matrimony 
would make him hate if. JThus, i& general, the very 
names of wife and husband arc si^fiicient to destroy all 
aifection : and it was but a day or two ago that 1 met 
with a sprightly young gentleman much of the same 
opinion with Sir John; who being reproached for neg¬ 
lecting his lady for a mistress, and reminded that 
man and wife were one flesh, replied, that it was very 
true, and what pleasure could he have in touching his 
own flesh ? Modern wedlock, therefore, may be rather 
said to divide, than unite; at least, if matrimony ever 
brings folks together for a time, it is only to separate 
them more eflectuaily; as, according to the principles 
of action and re-action, where two bodies are drawn 
together by a violent attraction, they immediately fly 
oif, and are driven back again fre^m each other by the 
principle of repulsion. 

It may well be called a Vulgar Error, since nonebut 
the vulgar think so, that * the sabbath is a day of 
restJ' It is, as experience teaches us, a day of business 
with some,*of pleasure with others, but of rest-with 
none. It is true, indeed, that a cessation from worldly 
occupations, together with roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding, were formerly the characteristics of the sabbath 
in England ; but these inactive principles are now en¬ 
tirely out of fashion; nor do I know any person, who 
is strictly debarred from exercising his employment 
on that day, except the sheriff’s officer. <,The exact 
citizen, nicely calculating the damages he would sus¬ 
tain, on an average, by the loss of a seventh part of his 
time, defrauds the sabbath of it's due lights, as he 
cheats his customers, in the way of trade. As to 
people of quality, they, 1 suppose, (f)uly considering 
how prodigal they are of their l>ves by adhering to the 
^lite sysie^i) are willing to i^usbaud the little time 
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allotted them, by adding>** night to day, and Sunday 
to the week/ [ 

if old woman was not a term frequently made use 
of by the perverse ^nd iinj^iite multitude, 1 should 
hardly attempt to prove so clear and obvious a propo¬ 
sition, ae that * there is no such thing in the creation 
as an old woman/ Old women are, indeed, mentioned, 
by some few writers: but 1 have always looked upon 
their existence to be as chimerical as that of the Brob- 
dignags or the Yahoos; and 1 do not believe, that 
i^ere has ever been such an animal in nature since the 
flood. In the present distant period we are unable to 
conceive the least idea of such a creature, as the same 
appearance of youth, the same lilies and roses bloom 
on the faces of the whole sex. For a proof of this, 
if we look round at the opera, the playhouse, a lady’s 
rout, or any other assembly, we may observe, that#all 
our girls, whether of ^ smaller or of a larger growth, 
assume the same air of gaiety and intrigue, and wear 
the same complexions. A limner ot great business 
Jhas often declared to me, that though he has had se¬ 
veral'mothers, and grandmothers, and great grand¬ 
mothers sit to him, he never yet drew the picture of. 
an old woman. Medea is said to have renewed the 
youth and vigour of her father JS^on by boiling him, 
with certain magic herbs, in a caldron : but I will 
not presume to say, that our ladies are preserved from 
old age by stewing in a copper, or that, according to 
a more modern notion, old women are ground young 
again by a mill. This, however, is certain; that 
youth, as well as beauty, is the perpetual prerogative 
of the female sex and that age, though it sits vene¬ 
rably on a man, would no more become a lady thaD 
a beard. 

In ail age so enlightened as th^ present, when w 
have throjfn off a:i oiher mean prejudices of nature 
and education, it is no ?|pnder,that we should discard 
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the gospel; smd I am almost in doubt, whether I 
should mention the belief of|it as a Vulpr Error, 
since it daily loses it's credit dtnong us. Wherefore, 
if 1 may not be allowed lo set de\m the belief in a 
God, a l;;»aviour, a Future State, the Immortality of the 
Soul, &c» &c. as prevailing Errors, 1 cannot omit so 
fair an opportunity of congratulating my contempora¬ 
ries on their having overcome them. Nor can I letter 
conclude this paper, than by a hint to my friends, the 
freethinkers, cautioning them to consider, whether,.if 
we were made by chance, the world was made by 
chance, and every thing else was made by chance, 
there may not also be an hell made by chance. 

O. 
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Con/rac^A nuVtut parva cnpidhie 
Vtctigatia porrigam. 


I 


*HOR. 


Virtue shall go scot-free; onr new excise 
From vice and folly shall raise large su|^lies. 

TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 

EvsRir Englishman, who ha» the good of his 
country at heart, must lament the perplexity which 
our ministers labour under, in contriving ways and 
means to raise money for the present soLigence oC af¬ 
fairs. 1 have with pleasure hearkened to the several 
projects proposed in the debates of patriots m our cof- 
m-bouses and private clubs; but though rfind they 
unammoos in allowing necessity of levying 
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tiew taxes, evety one is Villing to shift off the burden 
from himself. ‘ 

1 was introduced the other night into a set of wor¬ 
thy citizens, who very zealously took this sul^cct into 
consideration over their evening pipe. One* of them, 
a grave^gentleman, pulling the Evening-Post out of his 
pocket, and putting on his spectacles, read aloud to uS 
the several methods already proposed; to which many 
wise objections were imm^tately started by the com¬ 
pany. ‘ What’s that ?’ says an old .don (who I after¬ 
wards found had a small estate in houses) * an additional 
duty upon bricks, and pan-tiles, and plain-tiles ? 1 

suppose they will lay a duty upon plain-tile pegs by- 
and-bye.’ This speech was receiv^ with an hearty 
chuckle of applause from the rest of the company; 
when another took occasion to observe, * that he very 
much approved the scheme for laying a larger tax ttpon 
cards and diceone of which he called the deviVs 
books, and the other his bones. The duty upon plate 
might perhaps have passed into a law in this assembly, 
' if it had not been vehemently opposed by one mem¬ 
ber (whom 1 discovered to be a silversmith) in 
which he was seconded by the landlord of the house; 
who had a seat in this meeting, and told us, * that it 
would lie very hard upon publicans, as nobody would 
now' drink their porter out of a pewter pot.’ Th^ 
and the like arguments induced us to set aside all the 
projects that had been offered hitherto, and to consult 
together in order, to And new ones in their room; 
among which I coukl not but smile at the proposal of 
an honest peruke-maker, who advised the levying ot% 
foll-iax upon all that wore their own hair. ‘ Fo^’ 
says he, ^ we*have never had good times, since wi||8 
were out of fashion. What rare days were those ib 
Queen Apne’s reign, wfae^ the nobility and gdnMv 
Wore large flaxen flows of thirty ^ineas price I Attn, 
as you may see hf my JJMl Ch^beljibin-t tPOtiwilHintda 

VOL. xxxn. 1 
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Wesitminster-Abbey, a prim^Tninister’s wig could not 
W made, I am sure, under lift^ guineas.’ 

I'he discourse that passed at thjs society of politic 
daps, has led me to tura my thoughts on devising 
tome method that might answer the present demands 
for a supply, with the least injury to the corfimuni(y. 
On this account I am of opinion, that private vices 
(according to the favourite tenet of Mandeville) may 
in some measure be converted into public benefits, by 
laying a certain lax or duty on the fashionable amus^ 
ments of the gay and polite world. For this purpose 
1 have, with great pains and labour, contrived a plan, a 
few heads of which, without further preface, i shall 
(with your leave) submit to the consideration of those 
whom it may concern. 

First, then, 1 would propose, that no persons of 
quiiiity, or others, should be allowed to keep any 
rout, drum, assembly, visitiifg>day (or whatever 
other name it may hereafter be called by) at which 
more than one hundred persons shall be found assem¬ 
bled, without paying a certain rate for every, such'’ 
rout, drum, &c. The number of these meetings, 
which are held in this town (including the'city of 
London and the suburbs thereof) 1 have computed, 
upon an exact calculation, to amount annually to eight 
thousand three hundred and upwards; so that if a duty, 
at only sixpence per head, were to be levied upon 
the company, it would bring in a prodigious income 
to the^itovernment; deducting for the decrease conse¬ 
quent ^^|tthis tax, a.s also for those which we may ex¬ 
pect wifl be smuggled, or carried on clandestinely. 
And, OB gaming is an essential diversion at all these 
meetings, I would Further advise, that every card-table 
be entered, in the same manner as all wheel-carriages, 
and a proportionable rate fixed on them, ac^cording to 
the degree and quality of the owners. Be it enacted, 
xamov&fp that extraordinary licences shall be taken 
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^out for playing at cards On the sabbath^day; but that 
^these be granted only to persona of the highest rank 
and fashion. 

At the present juncture aor affairs every one will 
agree with me, that an absolute prohibition be im¬ 
practicable, an heavy duty should be laid on the im¬ 
portation of French fashions and fopperies into this' 
kingdom. It is therefore but reasonable, that all 
French cooks, valets de chambre, milliners, mantua^ 
makers, hair-cutters, &c. should be>at least doubly 
taxed, as it is notorious that they exact from the dupes, 
who employ them, more than double the wages or 
price for their labours, that our own modest country¬ 
men would require. This tax, I make no doubt, 
would produce no inconsiderable sum for the public 
use: and as our ladies, though 1 would not suspect that 
they have French hearts, are ambitious of weaffng 
French complexions, atfurther sum might also be raised 
by fixing a high duty upon rouge and carmine. 

There are many other particulars in the fashionable 
world, which might be turned in the same manner to 
the public good. A tax on kept mistresses, for ex¬ 
ample, tv ho are now become so very numerous, that * 
1 question not but a duty, properly levied on them, 
w'ould be sufficient to maintain all the widows of our 
soldiers and sailors who shall happen to be killed in 
the service. An heavy duty might also be laid on all 
Bagnios, Freiich-wine-houses, Covent-garden coffee¬ 
houses, &c. and since, in spite of laws and decency, 
these places aie suffesed to be kept open, it is surely 
equitable that they should pay round taxes for the re¬ 
lief of the nation, as well as an annual tribute for the 
connivance of the neighbouring justices. To add to 
this scheme, and to jntike vice and folly further con* 
tribute to tj^e publio necessity, 1 wduld aUo propose, 
that Messieurs, Harris, Derry, and the rest of the fra- 
iiernity of pimps, retained* as caterers to thcf volup- 
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t«|ous at any tavern or bagnio* akoal^ enter all the 
hack 0 in their service at an excii^ olKce appropriated to ^ 
this purpo.se; and that, to prevent frauds, as well as to 
p(HBt out the me^s of application \o the office for re* 
dress in ease of complaint, thes^ hacks should all be 
marked and nuxpber^, like the hackney-coaches. 

• As it is incumbent on every Englishman to expose 
his life in defence of hia country against the common 
enemy, I must particularly recommend, that some 
means may be devised, that the gallant feats of those 
men of honour, who rather choose to risk their lives 
in the modish way of duelling, may be attended with 
some advantage to their countrymen. I would there¬ 
fore advise, that swords and pistols, of a settled length 
and bore, with the Tower-stamp, be provided by the 
govemment for the use of duellists, and that they shall 
not presume to make use of any other, under pain of 
incurring the guilt of murder, c These weapons may 
be let out at a certain price; and if one of the parties 
happen to kill the other, the survivor shall be subject 
to a fine according to his rank and station, and a jury 
shall be directed to bring in a verdict self-defence. 
In like manner, persons of quality may ha\e leave 
granted them to put an end to their own lives, after 
an ill run at cards, or the like emergent occasions; 
when, on paying a certain rate, they may be indulged 
in a private execution from the hands of Jack Ketch, 
and the coroner^s inquest shall be directed to bring in 
their verdict—lunacy. 

I am. Sir, your humble Servant, &c. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

As you are a Cwnuoisseur, 1 shall make no apology 
for deriring you to give the following advertisement 
(which has already appeared in ihe Daily Advertiser) 
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a place in some corner of your paper. By doing thie 
you will greatly oblige the virtuosi in flowers, as 
w'ell as 

^ Yeur humble Servant, &c. 

TO BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION, 

At Half a Guinea each Plant, 

An Auricula, raised by Mr. William Redmond, at 
Jslington, named the Triumph; ha^ng fine grass, a 
strong stem, a certain bloWer, a large trusser, the An¬ 
gers a just length, a good pip for size and shape, the 
t^ye extremely white, the thrum full, the margin a 
beautiful purple black, finely variegated with silver 
and green, continues long in bloom, and dies in colour. 
No plant to be sold for less then one guinea after the 
subscription is closed, until the bloom is over. • 
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Tandem dctine matrem. HOK. 

With dear mamma O make not such a potlicr' 

But strive to be a man before j'our mother. 

The generality of ^he young unmarried ladies of the 
present age dislike no company so much as the elderly 
persons of their own sex, whether married or unmar¬ 
ried. Going* with an old maiden aunt, a mamma, or 
grand-mamma to tjie play, or to Ranelagh, is so insipid 
an amusement, that it robs their Atertainment of the 
very name of a party of pleasure. To be handed in¬ 
to a box, walk in the pifblic gardens^ or make one at a 

I 3 
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card-tablB at a rout, with a* sprightly young noble- 
ifian, or gallant colonel of the guards, has some life in 
it; but to be kept perpetually under the wing of an 
old lady, can liave no chaQons for aHiroman of spirit. 
The presence of these antiquat^ females imposes a 
constraint on their behaviour: they are, indeed, like 
the Duennas in Spain, spies on the conduct of the gay 
and young; and a good old gentlewoman, with a 
blooming beauty by her side, watches her every 
motion, and is as much frighted, if the pretty crea?^ 
turc makes any aiivances to a man, as a hen, who 
has been foster-mother to a brood of ducklings, is 
alarmed at their taking to the water. 

This loose coquet behaviour so much in vogue, and 
consequently so genteel, has, 1 must own, no charms 
in my eye, as a modest deportment appears to roe most 
natural and becoming in the fair sex; and I am always 
glad to see a young lady of suihfient sense and dis¬ 
cretion, to behave with an innocent cheerfulness, in¬ 
stead of apparent uneasiness and constraint, before her 
more aged female friends and relations. But though 
a dau^ter should prefer no company to her mother, 
a son, whosilways dangled at the side of his maYnma, 
would appear as ridiculous as if he wore his sister’s 
petticoats; and however amiable this maidenly de¬ 
meanor might seem in a young girl, I cannot view it 
with equal approbation in the character of a male- 
virgin ;—a character, with which I shall here present 
the reader, as drawn by one of my correspondents. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

You have already given us several instances ef 
4 hose ambiguouB credlures among tha man, who are 
i|pth male and female :* permit me to add to them an 
^ount of those lady-like genkferoen, whom we may 
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distinguish by the title of ^ their mother’s own sons 
who have in vain changed the bib ond leading-strings 
for the breeches, and stick as close to their mammas, 
as a great calf to ftie side«of an old cow. I am 
intimately acquainted ^ith one of these ovej-'grewn 
babies; ^ho is indeed too big to be dandled in the lap, 
or fed with a pap-spoon, though he is no more weaned 
from bis mother, than if he had not yet quitted the 
nursery. 

^The delicate Billy Suckling is the contempt of the 
men, the jest of the women, and tt^e darling of his 
mamma. She doats on hiln to distraction; and is in 
perpetual admiration of his wit, and anxiety for his 
health. The good young gentleman, for his part, is 
neither undutiful nor ungrateful: she is the only 
woman that he does not look on with inditfenence; 
and she is his tutoress, his physician, and his nuase. 
She provides his broths every evening; will not suffer 
him to look into a book by candle-light lest he should 
hurt his eyes; and takes care to have his bed warmed : 
day. It have known him sit with his mamma’s white 
handkerchief round his neck through a whole visit, to 
guard hhn from the wind of that ugly door, or that. 
terrible chink in the wainscot 

But however familiarly he may behave in his ad¬ 
dresses to his mother, and whatever little acts of gal¬ 
lantry may pass between them^ no encouragement can 
prevail on him to treat other women widi the same 
freedom. Being once desired at a ball to dance a 
minuet, instead of taluog out any of the young ladies, 
he could pitch upon no partner so agreeable, to whom 
he might offer the compliment of his hand, as hi% 
mother ; and remember when he was once called . 
upon in a large company at a tavern to give a lady in 
his turn, hq plainly showed who wd6 the sole mastreM 
of hi^ afSK^tions, b^ toasting his mother. The gallant 
custom of challeDgiDg allidy to drink a bumpei^ by 
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leaving it to her option whether she will have hob or 
nob, fre<tuenlly gives a delicious flavour to the liquor, 
especially when, as 1 have known it happen, joining 
the lips of the glasses hasfnadc a prelude to a meeting 
between^ the lips of the parties^: but he could not be 
prevailed on to accept a glass of claret from the fairest 
hand, though a kiss were sure to follow it. I have 
known him so very nice, ixs to refuse a glass of sack 
filled with walnuts, which had been peeled by the 
snowy fingers of a beautiful young lady ; though I 
have seen him smack his lips after a glass of raisin 
wine, in which his prudent^mother had been dabbling 
with her snuffy huger, in order to fish out the small 
particles of cork, which might possibly have choked 
him. If a lady drops her fan, he sits without any 
emotion, and suffers her to stoop for it herself; or if 
shastrikes the tea>cup against the saucer to give notice 
that it is empty, he pays no regff.rd to the signal, but 
sees her walk up to the tea-table, without stirring 
from his chair, lie would rather leave the most cele¬ 
brated beauty, in crossing the street, to the mercy of 
a drayman, than trust her with his little finger: 
.though ai the same time, should his mother be so 
distressed, he would not scruple to bear as much 
of her weight as he could staud under, and to 
redeem her silk stockings from jeopardy, would 
even expose his own. 

One would imagine, that this extreme coyness and 
reserve, in which he so remarkably differs from the 
generality of his own sex, would Jii another respect as 
effectually distinguish him from the generality of 
women : I mean, that being less polite in his address 
fhan a footman, we should hardly expect to find him 
more loquacibus than a chambejnnaid. But this is 
really Ihe case: si^er him to take^he lead jn conver¬ 
sation, and there are certain topics, in which the most 
prating gossip at a christening Vould find it difhcult to 
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cop^ with hiiD. Tl^ strength of bis constitution is 
bis favourite theme; he is constantly attempting to 
prove, that he is not susceptible of the least injury 
from cold ; though ^ hoarseness in his voice, and the 
continual interruptions of a'consumptive cough, give 
him the jie in his threat at the end of every sentence. 
The instances, indeed, by 'which he endeavours to 
prove his hardiness, unluckily rather tend to convince 
us of the delicacy of his frame, as they seldom amount 
to more than his having kicked oil’ the bed-clothes in 
Iris sleep, laid aside one of his dan^l waistcoats in a 
hot day, or tried on a new pair of pumps, before they 
had been sufficiently aired. For the truth of these fads 
he always appeals to his mamma, who vouches for him 
with a sigh, and protests that his carelessness would 
ruiu the constitution uf a horse. 

I am now coming to the most extraordinary part of 
his character. This pusillanimous creature thinks 
himself, and would thought, a buck. The noble 
fraternity of that order find, that their reputation can 
^be HO otherwise maintained, than by prevailing on an 
Irish chairman now and then to favour them with a 
broken bead, or by conferring the same token of their 
esteem on the unarmed and defenceless waiters at a 
tavern. But these feats are by no means suited to tbe 
disposition of our hero: and yet he always looks upon 
his harmless exploits as the bold frolics of a buck. If 
he escapes a nervous fever a month, he is quite a buck; 
if he walks home after it is dark, without his mamma’s 
maid to attend him, he is quite a buck: if he sits up 
an hour late*r than his usual time, or drinks a glass or 
two of wine without water, he calls it a debauch; 
and because his head does not ache the next morning, 
he is quite a*buck. In short, a woman of the least 
spirit within the precincts of St. James’s would demo¬ 
lish him^in a we^, should be ]mtend to keep pace 
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w^ith her in her irregularities; and yet he is ever dig¬ 
nifying himself with the appellation of a buck. 

Now might it not be giving this gentleman a useful 
hint, Mr. Town, to assure him, that while milk and 
water is his darling liquor, a bamboo cane his club, 
and his mother the sole object of his afiect’ons, the 
world will never join in denominating him a buck : 
that if he fails in this attempt, he is absolutely ex¬ 
cluded from every order in society; for, whatever his 
deserts may be, no assembly of antiquated virgins can 
ever acknowledge.him for a sister, nature having as 
deplorably disqualified him for that rank in the com¬ 
munity, as he has disqualified himself for every other; 
and that, though he never can arrive at the dignity of 
leading apes in hell, he may possibly be condemned to 
dangle in that capacity, at the apron-string of an old 
maid in the next world, for having so abominably re- 
(cm^^lcd one in this. 

I am, Sir, your Bumble Servant, 

w.c. 
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N® 112. THUltSDAY* MARCH 18, 1756. 


Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea iumnee 
Curvatura rotee^radioTum argenteus ordo! 

^Perjugm chrysoldhi, posUaque ex ordinr, gemmtF. 

* OVID, 

Here on a fair one's head>dres5 sparkling sticks, 
Swinging on*silver springs, a coach and : 

There on a sprig or slop'd pompon you see 
A chariot, sulky, chaise, or v(s>d-vi«. 


TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

It has for a long time been observable that the ladies' 
heads have run much upon wheels; but of late there 
iNis appeared a strange kind of inversion, for the wheels 
now run upon the ladies’ heads. As this assertion 
may prdbably puzzle many readers who pdy no at-, 
tention to the rapid and whimsical revolutions of 
modern taste, it will be necessary to inform them, that 
instead of a cap, the present mode is for every female 
of fashion to load her head with some kind of carriage; • 
whrjther they are made with broad wheels or ndt, I 
cannot determine; however, as they are undoubtedly 
excluded the Turnpike Act, it is by no means material. 
Those heads which are not able to bear a coach and six 
(for vehicles of this sort are very apt to crack the brain) 
so far act consistently with prudence as to make use of 
a post'Chariot, or a single-horse chaise with a beau 
perching ia the middle. / 

The curiosity I had of knowing the purport of this 
invention, and the general name of these machines, 
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led me to make inquiry about them of a fashionable 
milliner, at the court end of tlie town. She obliged 
me with the sight of one of these equipages, designed 
for the head of a lady«of quality, which I surveyed 
with much admiration; and placing it on the palm of 
my hand, could not help fancying myself, likt^Oulliver, 
taking up the Empress of Liiiiput in her state-coach. 
The vehicle itself was constructed of gold threads, and 
was drawn by six dapple greys of blown glass, with a 
coachman, postilion, and gentleman wiiliin, of- the 
same brittle manSifacture. Upon further inquiry, the 
milliner told me with a smile, that it was difficult to 
give a reason for inventions so full of whim, but that 
the name of this ornament (if it may be called such) 
was a capriole or a cabriole; which we may trace 
from the same original with our English word caprice, 
both being derived from the French word cabrer, which 
signifies to prance like a horse. 

It is not to be doubted, but that this fashion took its 
rise among the ladies from their fondness for equipage; 
and 1 dare say, that every fair one, who carries a coach 
and six upon her bead, would he glad to be carried 
with equal splendor in a coach of her own. I would 
therefore propose a schen»e, which might render this 
whimsical mode of some kind of sei*vice to both sexes: 
by which the ladies may give a tacit hint of their in- 
'ChnatioDs without the least breach of modesty, the men 
may prevent the danger and inconvenience attending 
the present method pf advertising for wives, and the 
whole course of a modem courtship ir.ay be carried 
rOn, by means of this new head-dress. 

Instead of a capriole, suppose this capital decoration 
was called a scutcheon of pretence, which must not be 
here understood as a term of heraldry, but as an invi* 
tation to matriin^y. Thus, if a lady presumes that 
she has a nghi, either from her wit, beatity, merit, or 
fortune, to pretend to a set of horses, let six bright 
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bays, blacks, or ^reys, prance down one side of her 
head; and according to the rank she insists upon, let 
a ducal or an cari*s coronet, or a bloody hand be dis¬ 
tinguished upon htl* capriole. The females of less 
ambition may likewise express their inclinations by a 
.post-chafSot and pair; and even those who, from a 
due consideration of the low condition of the funds, are 
so condescending as to stoop to a plain cit, ha^e 
nothing to do but to fix upon their heads a single-horse 
cl^oise, filled with a loving couple, sticking as close 
together as two dried figs. Jl» those who have 
rashly vowed virginity, if their great proneness to 
censure the rest of their sex, and the fretfulness of thmr 
aspect, be not sufficient indications to keep the men at 
a distance, they may erect upon their noddles a formal 
female seated in a sulky, foolishly pleased with having 
the whole vehicle to herself, and awkwardly exercising 
the imaginary power lof having the sole command m 
the reins. 

A§ a farther means of facilitating this new method 
nf courtship, I must leave to propose, that every 
lady's bosom should, instead of a pendent cross, wbicn 
sdvours* of popery, be ornamented with a*chain and 
locket, something like those bottle-tickets, which di¬ 
rect us to ^ort, claret, or burgundy, upon which 
might be curiously engraved the numbers two hundred, 
five hundred, or a thousand, according to the settle-' 
ment expected. But to those female Quixotes who 
scorn capriole, and erect windmills upon their 
heads instead of itfl shall offer a word of advice 
worthy their aitendon; which is, that they would 
provide a pipe of communication, to be conveyed from 
these machines to the brain, and constituted upon the 
model of the ingenious Dr. Hale's ventilators, that, 
whenever ehe saiU bf the windmiU^aie jrat into motion 
by the external air, ih^ may draw on all pendcioos- 

VOL. XXXII. K 
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vapours, which may occasion a vertigo in the insider 
as well as on the outside of their heads. 

1 am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

H. 

I am much pleased with the proposal of my inge¬ 
nious correspondent, and think it particularly well 
adapted to tlie present disposition of the ladies. A 
fondness for showy equipages is now become one of 
their darling passions; and the splendor in which 
they are to be maintained, seems to be one of the chief 
considerations in modern matches. If a fine lady can 
be carried to court in a chair richly ornamented, or roll 
to the opera in a gilt chariot, she little considers with 
how disagreeable a companion she goes through the 
journey of life; and a polite female would no more 
fix her affections on a man, who drives but a beggarly 
pair, than she could be contented with being tumbled 
down to his country seat, like Punch’s wife to liumford, 
in a wheelbarrow. 

The ladies having thus strongly manifested theii 
passion for equipage, the gentlemen, I .suppose, out of 
mere gallantry, and in order to further the gratification 
of their desires, have taken great pains to convert 
themselves into coachmen, grooms, and jockeys. The 
flapped hat, the jemmy frock with plate buttons and a 
leathern belt, and the piide which some young men of 
quality take in driving, are all calculated the better 
to qualify them for being the ladies’ humble servants. 
I am therefore for extending tray correspondent’s 
scheme: and as the ladies now adorn their heads w'ith 
the sign of a coach and six, like the door of a Mews 
alehouse, I would have the gentlemen also bear these 
emblematical vehicles; by which.the other sex may, 
by a single glance a lover’s head, see in evhat state 
they will be supported ; as we know a clergyman by 
rose, or an officer by his dockade. 
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llie pretty fellows, who'study dress, might s£ow a* 
{;rcat deal of invention in suiting their caprioles to 
their circumstances. Any nobleman or gentleman, 
who has the honour|to be a knowing one, might show 
his affection for the turf bj carrying the horse and 
jockey; another, who \% an excellent driver, mi^ht bear 
his own figure exalted in a phaeton; and a third, who 
thinks of picking up a partner for life, that can be 
pleased with a Ule^a-Ule or sober picquet party with 
her husband, may bear a vis-a-vis. In a word, all the 
different proposals of various suitors might be made 
by means of these ornaments, which might be worn 
over the foreheads of the beaux, like the white horse in 
the grenadiers' caps; and the ladies might be as much 
smitten with a promising capriole on the head of a 
lover, as heretofore with an elegant peniwig. 

If this mode should prevail, the concluding a treaty 
of marriage between two persons of quality might be 
considered in the saille light, and expressed in the 
same terms, as making a match at Newmarket; and 
instead of the hackneyed phrases at present used by 
our news-writers, we might perhaps see the important 
articles,* concerning marriages, drawn up. after the 
following manner. 

We hear that a match will be shortly made between 
the mourning coach and six of a merchant's widow 
with a great jointure, and a hunter, in fine order, 
belonging to a younger brother of a noble family. 

A running horse, highly valued for his blood, is 
expected to start soon with a young filly from York¬ 
shire. Many thousand pounds are depending on this 
match. 

A few days ago a young fellow from Ireland, 
mounted on a single horse, attacked an heiress in her 
coach and six. lady made litj^e or no resistance, 
and 8uifere*d herself to be taken out of the coach, and 
carried off behind him. *• 

k3 
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' A gay coach and six, belonging to a young heir 
just of age, came to town last week in great splendour, 
and was intended to be matched with an equipage of 
the same kind: but having unfortunately run against 
Arthur's choeolate-house^, it broke down, and the 
owner ^as very much hurt. * « 

We hear from Bath, that the post-chaise of a young 
lady of great beauty lately made its appearance in the 
long room, and soon after went off with the landau of 
a neighbouring country squire. , 

We are also informed from the same place, that Un 
old-fashioned vtwo-wheel chaise with a single horse, 
contrivtxl to hold only one person, had driven about 
the walks for some time; but having jostled against 
the sulky of an old bachelor, in his grand climacteric, 
it was judged expedient to join them together; when 
they fonned a most agreeable vis~d^vis, for the mutual 
accommodation of both parties. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1756. 


O sancUts gentet, quibus heee nascttniur m horiis 

Numifw! . JUV. 



ballow*d ground! a grove here revVend nods, 
ere thick plantations rise of all the gods. 


Virtu is almost the only instance in which the 
appearance of literary knowledge is affected in the 
present age; and our persons of ran*k acquire just 
enough scholarship, to qualify themselves for Con¬ 
noisseurs, This sort of students become Sufficiently 
acquainted with the customs of the ancients, to learn 
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the least interesting patliculars concerning them. 
They can distinguish a Tiberius from a Trajan, know 
the pantheon from the amphitheatre, and can explain 
the difference betw|en the jyratexta and the tunica ; 
'which (only supposing the present tiroes to have 
elapsed some hundred *yearsj is just os deep kifowledge, 
os if some future antiquary should discover the dide-, 
rence between a Carolus and an Anna, or St. Paul’s 
church and Drury-lane playhouse, or a full-trimmed 
suit and a French frock. 

* But the full display of modern polite learning is ex¬ 
hibited in the decorations of parks, gardens, £c. and 
centred in thfft important monosyllable, taste. Taste 
comprehends the whole circle of the polite arts, and 
sheds its influence on every lawn^ avenue, grass-plot, 
and parterre. Taste has peopled the walks and gar¬ 
dens of the great with more numerous inhabitants 
than the ancient Satyrs, Fauns, and Dryads. While 
infidelity has expunged the Christian theology from 
our creed, taste has introduced the heathen mytho¬ 
logy into our gardens. If a pond is dug, Neptune, at 
the command of taste, emerges from the bason, and 
presides in the middle; or if a vista is cu4 through a 
grove, it must be terminated by a Flora, or an Apollo. 
As the ancients held that every spot of ground had 
it’s guardian genius, and that woodland deities were 
pegged in the knotty entrails of every tree, so in the 
gardens laid out by modern taste every walk is peopled 
with gods and goddesses, and every corner of it has 
its tutelar dqjty. '!|’emples are erected to all the train 
of deities mentioned in Homer or Ovid, which edi- 
flees, as well as their several statues, are adorned with 
Latin or Gregk inscriptions; while the learned owner 
'Wonders at his own surprising stock of literature, 
which he^sees drawn oat at largqrbefore him, tike the 
whole knowledge of an apothecary inscribed upon his 
gallipots. 

%3 
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These persons of taste may be considered as a sort 
of learned idolators. since they may be almost said to 
adore those graven images, and are quite enthusiastic 
in their veneration of thet% The/bliowing letter may 
possibly give them some o^nce: but as 1 have myself 
no extravagant fondness for a Jupiter Tonans or a 
Belvidere Apollo, 1 heartily wish the scheme proposed 
by my correspondent may take place, though it should 
reduce the price of heathen godheads. 


TO MU. TOWN. 

SIR, 

At a time when all wise heads are considering of 
ways and means to raise taxes, that may prove the 
least oppressive to indigence, and the most effectually 
restrjfjtive of luxury, permit me to propose (as a sup¬ 
plement to the thoughts of one of your correspondents 
on this subject) a national tax upon gods. 

It is a strange but an undeniable truth, Mr. Town, 
that if you and 1 were to travel through England, and 
to visit the citizen in hts country box, the nobleman 
at his seat, the esquire at the hall-house, and even the 
divine at his parsonage, we should find the gardens, 
avenues, and groves, belonging to each mansion, stuff¬ 
ed and ornamented with heathen gods. 

In the present declining state of our established re¬ 
ligion, I alsaost tremble to consider what m^ be the 
consequences of these ready-made deities. Far be it 
from me to suppose that the gregt and the rich will 
worsliip'illM^. g^ whatsoever; but still I am induced 
to fear that the poor and the vulgar, when they find 
all other wmrship ridiculed and laid aside, may fool¬ 
ishly take to these molten images, and adore every 
leaden godhead they>ran find. If eiax on wheels has 
put down some hundreds of coaches, by a parity of 
reason, a tfix upon gods may jAill down an equal, if 
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not a greater, number of statues. I would also o^r 
another proposal; which is this: that an oak be im* 
mediately planted wherever a statue has been taken 
away; by which raeana th^ vast woods, which of 
late years have been ^ut down in England, to supply 
the immediate necessities or the illustrious Xrthurites 
in St. James's-3trcet, may be in some measure sup¬ 
plied to future generations. 

Among our present taxes, some of them fall upon 
branches of splendour, not totally luxurious. Wheel- 
carriages may be necessary ; want of health or lame¬ 
ness of limbs may require them: but what necessities 
can we pretend for statues in our gardens, Penates in 
our libraries, and Lares on every chimney-piece ? I 
have remarked many wild whims of this kind, that 
have appeared submissions, if not attachments, to ido« 
latry. A gentleman of my acquaintance has destroyed 
his chapel, merely because he could not put up statues 
in it, and has filled his garden with every god, that 
, can be found in Spence's Polymetis. Another of my 
^ends, after having placed a Belvidere Apollo very 
conspicuously and naked upon the top of a mount, has 
erected*an obelisk to the Sun: end this expense be. 
has not put himself to for the beauty of the obelisk, for 
it is not beaiuiful, nor again for the splendour of the 
planet, which is of pewter double gilt, but only be¬ 
cause, being in possession of copies or originals of 
every deity that Greece or Italy could boast, he was 
resolved to have the god of Pemia to complete his col* 
lection. A poll-tai^ therefore, upon gods and god¬ 
desses, be their representation what it will, suns, dogs, 
moons, or monkeys, is absolutely necessary, and would 
infallibly brings in a large revenue jto the state. 

Happening to be the other day at Slaughter’s 
house, in $t. MartiaVlane, 1 saw tivo very fine^tuea 
of Fame and Fortune, brought out of Mr. Roulnlfiae'a 
gate, and exposed to vie^, before they were waited op 
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and carted. The boy of the house told us they were 

to be placed upon the top of Sir Thomas-’a chapel 

in Hampshire. * Is it for such as these/ observed a 
sneering papist, who stood near ipe, ‘ that crucifixes 
have been removed, and tfiat revei^nd saints and mar¬ 
tyrs havf^been destroyed, and pounded into dust? Is 
it for these, that St. Peter has been broken to pieces, 
and St. Paul melted down into water-pipes ? Must 
Our Lady make room for Proserpine ? And the holy 
giant St. Christopher fall a victim to the Farnesian 
Hercules? WilUyou not agree with me, Sir,’ con¬ 
tinued he, ‘ that as men are induced, and almost con¬ 
strained, to judge of others by their own manners and 
inclinations, we who are supposed to worship the 
images of Christians, must naturally conclude, that 
the protestants of the church of England worship the 
images of heathens?’ I confess I was at a loss how to 
answer the acuteness of his questions; and must own, 
that I cannot help thinking St. Anthony preaching to 
the fishes, or St. Dunstan taking the devil by the nose, 
as proper ornaments for a chapel, as any pagan deities 
whatever. 

Hitherte I have kept you entirely among the^olten 
images without doors, but were we to enter the several 
mansions whose avenues and demesnes are adorned in 
the manner 1 describe, we should find every chamber 
a pagod, filled with all the monstrous images that the 
idolatry of India can produce. I will not presume to 
infer that the ladies address kitoos (prayers which the 
Japanese make use of in time of public distress) to 
their Ingens) but I am apt to surmise, that in times 
of danger and invasion, some of your fair readers 
would be more alarmed at the Bpproach..of the French 
to their china than to their chapels, and would sooner 
give up a favourite Jjap-dog, than a grotesque chimney- 
piece figure of a Chinese saint with numberless heads 
and arms. 1 have not yet digested my'thoughts, in 
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^vhat inanuer the fair 9e]c*ought to l6 taxed, 'it is% 
leader point, and requiree consideration. At present, I 
am of opinion, tliey ought to be spared* andtae 
burthen entirely laid upon those Bramina and Imams, 
who<e idolatrous temples tiie publicly open to our 
streets. ^ *1 • 

1 am, Sir, your most bumble Servant, 

Mosks Qi^hpoox.' 


NM14. .THURSDAY, AFRO- I, 176d. 


f'esanvm tetigls$e iimentfugtuHiquepoelam* 

HOR. • 

Fly \ neighbours, fly! he raves; his verses show it; 

Fly * or you're caught, you’re bit by a mad poet. 

'l r]:mEMBER, when 1 was very young, a relation 
carried me to visit a gentleman who hacL^rote some 
pieces that had been very well received, and made me 
very happy by promising to introduce me to an 
author. As soon as 1 came, I surveyed his whole per¬ 
son from top to toe with the strictest attention, sat 
open-mouthed to catch every syllable that he uttered, 
and noticed his voice, manner, and every word and 
gesture, with the minutest observation. I could not 
help whispering td myself the whole evening, * 1 am 
ID company with an author,* and waited with the 
most anxious impatience to hear him deliver some¬ 
thing that might distinguish him Irom the rest of 
mankind. The gentleman behaved with great bheer- 
fulnesa ind politeness: but he did not at all answer 
the idea which I had conceived of an author; and I 

A * 
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went exccedinj^ disappointed, because I could not 
find any striking differt^nce between him and the rest 
of my acqiiamtance. 

There is no character In humap life, which is the 
subject of more frequentpeculation among the vul¬ 
gar, thaw an author. Seme Idok ou him wph con¬ 
tempt, and others with admiration ; but they all agree 
in believing him to be something different from all 
other people: and it is remarkable with what greedi¬ 
ness they attend to any little anecdotes, which tljcy 
can pick up concerning his life and conversation. H'tj 
is, indeed, a kind of an ideal being, of which people 
conceive very different notions. By some he is sup¬ 
posed never to stir out of a garret, to w'ear a rusty 
black coat, dirty shirt, and darned stockings, and to 
want all the necessaries, as well as conveniences, of 
life; while others regard him as a creature superior to 
the rest of mortals, and endow'ed with something more 
than reason. One part, iherefofe, is surprised to see 
him walk abroad, and appear as well dressed as other 
people; and another is disappointed, when they Bnd^ 
him talk and act, and fill the offices of life, no better 
than any other common man. r 

Nor is it less curious to consider the different ideas 
they conceive of the manner in which the business of 
writing is executed. The novice in literature, ‘ smit 
with the love of sacred song,’ but not yet dipt in ink, 
supposes it all rapture and enthusiasm, and in ima¬ 
gination sees the author running wildly about his 
room, talking poetry to the chairs and tables; while 
the mechanic considers him as vr'orking at his trade, 
and thinks he can sit down to write, whenever he 
pleases, as readily as the smith can labour at his forge, 
or a carpenter plane a board. Indeed, he regards the 
autheft* with .some veneration as a scl;iolar: but writing 
appears to him a miglity easy business, and he smiles, 
whenever he hears any body ii^cntion the labour of it; 
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nor has he the least conception of the mind's being 
fatigued wiUi thinking, and the fancy harassed with 
pursuing a long train of ideas. 

As people are led|frequeniiy to judge of a man from 
his ordinary conversation, s| it is common fior them 
to form an idea of tlie author’s dispct'^itiou from the 
peculiar turn and colour of his writings: they expect ' 
a gloom to be spread over the face of a mathematician; 
a controversial writer must be given to wrangling and 
diii|Tute ; and they imagine, that a satirist must be 
made up of spleen, envy, and ill-nafure. But this cri¬ 
terion is by^jno means certain and determinate: I 
know an author of a tragedy, who is the merriest man 
living; and one who has wrote a very witty comedy, 
though he will sit an hour in company without speak¬ 
ing a word. Lord Buckhurst is celebrated for being 
‘the best good man with the worst ualured mdse;* 
and Addison was remarkably shy and reserved in con¬ 
versation. 1 remember, 1 once fell into company 
with a painter, a poet, a divine, and a physician, 
^ho were no less famous for their wit and humour, 
than for their excellence in their several professions. 
After tlie usual common topics were discussed, the 
physician and the poet fell into a dispute concerning 
predestination; the divine smoked bis pipe quietly, 
without putting in a word; while the painter and 
myself formed a privy council for the good of the na¬ 
tion. Thus, were it possible to conjure up the spirits 
of the most eminent wits in former ages, and put them 
together, th^ would perhaps appear to be very dull 
company. Virgil and Addison would probably sit 
staring at each other without opening their mouths; 
Horace and Steele would perhaps join in commenda- 
tiQn of the liquor ; ^and Swift would in all likelihood 
divert hiir^lf with* sucking his ch^ks, drawing figures 
m* the wine spilt upon tj|e tabU, or twiihng the oofk^ 
screw round his finger. 
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The strange prejudices, which some persons * con- 
eeive against authors, deter many a youtn from draw¬ 
ing his pen in the service of literature: or, if he ven¬ 
tures to commit a fiivouri^a work the press, he steals 
to the pnnter's with as nituch caution and privacy, as 
he would, perhaps, on another occasion, to a suigeon. 
He is afraid that he shall injure his character by being 
known to have written any thing, and that the genteel 
part of his acquaintance will despise him as a low 
wretch, as soon as they discover him to be an authlir ; 
as if merely the appearing in print was a disgrace to a 
gentleman, and the imprimatur to his ,^ork3 was no^ 
more than a stamp of shame and ignominy. These 
are the terrors which at first disturb the peace of 
almost every author, and have often put me in mind 
of the exclamation of that writer, who cried out, ^ O 
that'mine enemy had written a book!’ 

These fearful apprehensions aie perhaps no unlucky 
drawback on the vanity natural to all authors, which 
' uodoubtadly they oflen conceal or suppress, out of de¬ 
ference to tne world: but, if this false modesty is to6 
much cherished, it must of course damp all genius, and 
discourage every literary undertaking. Why should 
it be disgraceful to exert the noblest Acuities given u.s 
by nature ? and why should any man blush at acquit¬ 
ting himself well in a work, which there is scarce one 
in five hundred has a capacity to perform ? Even sup¬ 
posing an author to support himself by the profit aris¬ 
ing from his works, there is nothing more di^onest, 
sdandalons, or mean in it, than aii officel in the army 
(the polHist of all professions) living on his commis¬ 
sion. Sense and grains are as proper commodities to 
traffic in, as courage; and an author is no more to bo 
oendemned as a hadeney scribbler, thon|^ he writes at 
the rate of so mudi^per sheet, than a colonel tiiould ba 
despimft a^ a mercenary an^* a bravo, for exposing 
hiip|itf to^ dashed, stuck, and shot at for so nnidi per 
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dny. The trutli is, that authors themselves often create 
the evils they complain of, and bring a,disgrace on the 
service of literature, by being ashamed to wear the 
badge of it. Voltaire, in his letters on the English, 
2 -ulutes a rcmarkableni^tanctlof this kind of false pride 
in our own Congreve. Voltaire, \Vhenhe was in Eng¬ 
land, waited on Congreve, and told him, that he was 
glad of an opportunity of paying his respects to a 
writer so much celebrated for. his wit and humour. 


Cojigreve received him politely enough, but replied, 
that be should be glad to see him as a common gen¬ 
tleman, but would not be considered or conversed 
W'ith as an aAthor. The French Writer was a good 
deal .surprised at such a ridiculous piece of delicacy, 
and could not help telling him, that if he had been no 
more than a common gentleman, he should never have 
had any desire of seeing him. ' « 

I have often pleased myself with reflecting on the 
dilferent opinions, which my readers must have formed 
of me, .since my first appearance as an auth^. As 
i^verty is one of the general characteristics of our 
brotherhood, those who indulge themselves in a con¬ 
tempt of writers, have, I doubt not, often {ikinted me. 
to their imagination in a very grot^que taste. Their 
^ideal caricatures have perhaps often represented me 
lodged at least three stales from the erround, eompos- 


from the ground, compos* 


ing dissertations on the modern taste, in architecture t 
at another lime I may have been delineated sitting in 
a tattered night-gown and the breeches of a heathen 
philosopher, writing satires on the present modes in 
dress: and sometimes perhaps they have figured me 
half-starved, for want of a hearty meal, penning in* 
vectivoB againsUluxury and debauchery. 

But, while these have reduced me to this low condi« 
lion, and steeped ^e in poverty to the very lips,* I 
fiaUiir myself, that some few have bestowed on me an 
extraordinary *share-o£vijlhaaiui.uadftr?itaodi]^. 

TOL. sxxix. L * 
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BO many grave lessons against the vices and luxury of 
the present age, they will naturally suppose that I never 
nsk(‘d a farthing at the gaming-lable, never kept 
a mistress, would decline an invitation to a turtle 
feast, and, rather than fe provAed to fight a duel, 
would lake a kick on the ijreoch*, or cwejik by-the nose, 
with all the calmness and resignation imaginable. As 
to my wit and humour, I should blush to set down 
the many compliments I have had from several un¬ 
known correspondents on that head: and I once,.re¬ 
ceived a note from a very honest gentleman, who de¬ 
sired to spend an evening with me, promising himself 
great diversion in cracking a bottle with the facetious 
Mr. Town. 

These various opinions of me as an author I shall 
never labour to reconcile; but shall be equally con¬ 
tented with instructing or amusing the gentle reader, 
whether he considers my papem as favours showered 
down upon him from a booksmleris garret, or issuing 
from 9 y own apartment. However this may be, 1 
shall never think it a disgrace to have written, or ^ 
ashamed to be considered as an author; and if ever 
.Mr. Vol^ire should think proper to visit 'England 
again, I shall be very glad of a literary chat with him, 
and will give him a most gracious reception. 

T. . 
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.. ■■ Calebs quid agum f 

HOK. 

With au old baohflvir how things miscarry ! 

What shall 1 do ? go hang myselt^? or marry ? 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, Aprils, 1756. 

No man 13 a siiicerer friend to innocent pleasantry, or 
more desirous of promoting it, than myself. RaiUery' 
of every kind, provided it be confined tvithin due 
bounds, is, in my opinion, an excellent ingredient in 
conversation; and K am never displeased, if I cancon- 
tvibiite to the harmless mirth of the company, by being 
myself the subject of jt; but, in good truth, I have 
neither *a fortune, a constitution, nor a temper, that 
%viU enable me to chuckle and shake my sides, while I 
^suffer more from the festivity of my friend.-s, than the 
spleen or malice of jiy enemies could possibly inflict 
upontne; nor do i sec any reason, why 1 should so 
fer move the mirthful indignation of the ladies, as to 
be teased and worried te death in mere sport, for no 
earthly reason; but that I am what the world calls aa 
old bachelor. 

The female part of roy acquaintance entertain an 
odd opinion, that a bachelor is not, in fact, a rational 
creature; at least, that he has not the sense of feeling 
incommoff with the rest of mankinti; that a bachelor 
may be beaten lihe a sto^-fish ; that you may. thrust 
pins into his legs, and wring him by the nose; in 
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short, that you cannot take too many liberties with a 
bachelor. I am at a loss to conceive on what founda¬ 
tion these romping philosophers have grounded their 
hypothesis, though, at the tame /ime, 1 am a melan¬ 
choly ptoof of its exisjbnce, ,al well as of its ab¬ 
surdity. * 

A triend of mine, whom I frequently visit, has a 
wife and three daughters, the youngest of which has 
persecuted me these ten years. These ingenious 
young ladies have not only found out the sole end«?nd 
purpose of my being themselves, but have likewise 
comnuinicated their discovery to all the girls in the 
neighbourhood; so that, if they hapjlfen at any time 
to be apprized of my coming, (which 1 take all possi¬ 
ble care to prevent) they iinnif*dintcly dispatch half a' 
dozen cards to their faithful allies, to beg the favour 
of dieir company to drink coffee, and help to tease 
Mr. Ironside. Upon those oc^asion.s, my entry into 
the room is sometimes obstructed by a c^ord fastened 
across the bottom of the door-case : which, as I am a 
little near-sighted, I seldom discover, till it hiis 
brought me upon my knees before them. While I am 
employed Mi brushing the dust from my black** rollers, 
or chafing iny broken shins, my wig is suddenly con¬ 
veyed away, and either stuffed behind the looking- 
glass, or tossed from one to the other so dexterously 
and w'ith such velocity, that, after many a fruitless 
attempt to recover it, I am obliged to sit down bare¬ 
headed, to the great diversion ol the spectators. The 
last time 1 found myself in these distressful circum¬ 
stances, the eldest girl, a sprightly mischievous jade, 
steppeiJy^iskly up to me, and promised to restore my 
wig, would play her a nine on a'.^mall flute she 
held in' her hand. 1 instantly applied it to my lips, 
and blowing lustily* into ii, to my inconcaw'ablc sur¬ 
prise, was immediately choked and blinded with a 
cloud of ^oot, that issued from every hole in the inslru- 
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mcnt. Tlie younger parf of thf company declared I 
hud not eKecuted the conditions, and refused to sur¬ 
render iny wig; but the fatiier, who had a rough kind 
of fucetiousitess about him, insisted on iOs being de¬ 
livered up, and |^rotesU*(f that he never knew tiie 
black jyke better perfbriiieci in his life. • 

J am naturally a quiet iiio0ensive animal, and not 
easily rulHed: yet I shall never submit to these indig*- 
nities w’itli patience, till 1 am satisfied t deserve them. 
Even the old maids of my acquaintance, who, one 
fl^ould think, might have a fellow-|'ceUng for a brollicr 
in distress, conspire with their nieces to harass and 
torment me: •and it is nut many nights since Miss 
Diana Grizzle utterly s]K>iied the only superfine suit 1 
have in the world, by pinning the skirts of it together 
with a red-hot poker. 1 own my resentment of this 
injury was so strong, that 1 determined to punish it 
by kissing the ollbnder, w'hieh in cool blood i sbouItT 
never have attempt'&d. The satisfaction, however, 
which 1 obtained by this imprudent revenge, was 
^inuch like what a man of honour feels on finding him¬ 
self run tlirough the body by the scoundrel who had 
offended him. My upper lip was transfixed with a 
large corking pin, which in the scuffie she had con¬ 
veyed into her mouth; and 1 doubt not that 1 shall 
carry the meinoverrulabris Tiolani (the mark of this Judas 
kiss) from an old maid to the grave with me. 

These misfortunes, or others of the same kind, 1 
encounter daily: but at these 8ea.sons of the year, 
which give sanction to this kind of practical wit, 
and wlum every man thinks he has a right to entertain 
himself at his friend's expense, 1 live in hourly appre* 
hensions of ipore mortifying adventures. No nusera- 
Ifie duQghiil-cock, devoted a victim to the wanton 
cruelty o/ the meb, woqld be piore terrified at the 
e.f^roach of a Shrove-Tuesday, were he endued with 
hoBum xeasOo and forecast, th^ 1 am at the approach 
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of a merry Chrisimaswr tlie first of April. No longer 
ago than last Thursday, which was the latter of these 
festivals. 1 was pestered with mortifying presents from 
the ladies; obliged to pay the carriage of half a dozen 
oyster-barrels stuffed with brick-bafs, and ten packet^ 
by the ptfst containing nolhing but old newspapers. 
But what vexed me the most, was the being sent fifty 
miles out of town, on that day, by a counterfeit ex¬ 
press from a dying relation. 

1 could not help reflecting, with a sigh, on the ng- 
scmblance between^the imaginary grievance of poof 
'I'om in the tragedy of Lear, and those which I really 
experienced. I, like him, was led throi:gh ford and 
wliirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire; and though knives 
were not laid under my pillow, minced horse-hair was 
strewed upon ray sheets: like him, I was made to 
ride o^n a hard-trotting horse through the most dan- 
' gcrous ways, and found, at the end of my journey, 
that 1 had only been coursing m/ own shadow. 

As much a sufferer as 1 am by the behaviour of the 
women in general, 1 must not forget to remark, that 
the pertness and saucincss of an old maid is particu¬ 
larly ofliensiu^ to me. 1 cannot help tliinking, tkat the 
virginity of these ancient misses is at least as ridicu¬ 
lous as my own celibacy. If I am to be condemned 
for having never made an offer, they are as much to 
blame for having never accepted one: if I am to be 
derided for having never married, who never at¬ 
tempted to make a conquest, they are more properly 
the objects of derision who arc still unmarried, after 
having made so many. Numberless arc tfie proposals 
they have rejected, according to their own account: 
and the^ are eternally boasting of the^ havoc they 
have formerly made among the knights, baronets, and 
squires, at Bath, Tqnbridgf, and'lEpsom;^ while a 
tattered madrigal perhaps, a snip of hair, or the por¬ 
trait of a cherry-checkcd gendeman m a* milk-white 
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perriwig, arc the only remaining proofs of those beau¬ 
ties, which are now withered like the short-lived rose, 
and have only left the virgin thorn remaining. 

Believe me, Mr. Town, \ am almost afraid to trust 
yo« with the pnblilatjion of this epistle: the ladies, 
whom Jk last mentioned, wftl be so exasperated on 
reading it, that 1 must expect no quarter at their 
hands for the future ; since they are generally as little 
inclined to forgiveness in their old age, as they were 
to pity and compassion in their youth. One expe¬ 
dient, however, is left me, which, if put in execution, 
will cflectually screen me from their resentment. 

I shall be happy, therefore, if by your means I may 
be permitted to inform the ladies, that as fusty an 
animal as they think me, it is not impossible but by 
a little gentler treatment than I have hitherto met 
with, I may be humanized into a husband. 
inducement to them relieve me from my present 
uneasy circumstances, you may assure them, that I 
am rendered so exceedingly tractable by the very 
severe discipline 1 have undergone, that they may 
mould and fashion me to their minds with ease; and, 
conseqiftntly, that by marrying me, a troman will 
-ave herself all that trouble which a wife of any spirit 
■is obliged to take with an unruly husband, who is ab¬ 
surd enough to expect from her a strict performance 
of the marriage vow, even in the very minute article 
of obedience; that, so far from contradicting a lady, 
1 shall be mighty well satisfied, if she contents herself 
with contradi^ing iqp: that, if 1 happen at any time 
inadvertently to thwart her inclinations, 1 shall think 
myself rightly served, if she boxes my ears, spits in 
my face, or treads upon my corns: that, if I approach 
her lips, when she is not in a kissing humour, I shall 
expect she#will bitePme by Ihe nose; or, if I take hdif 
by the hand at an imprmier seascHi, that she will in- 
^antly begin to pinch^ s3ratch^ and claw, wd apply 
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her fingers to those purposes which they were cer« 
tainly intended by nuture to fulfil. Add to these ac¬ 
complishments, so requisite to make the married state 
happy, that I am not much turned of fifty, can tie on 
my cravat, fasten a button, or rAend a hole in «iy 
stocking without any assistance. 

I am, Sir, yout humble Servant, 

Christopher Ironside. 
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Despicere unde queas a/ioi, pa'<smqur vider< 

$?rrar£, atque mam palantes qnerrere vUee, 

LUCRE?. 

Here each profession, and it’s tribe we view, 

Soaie toilicig in the old, and eonie inventing new. 

Those parents who are unable to give their sons 
.an estate, vegard the educating them to one of the 
three great professions of law, physic, and divinity, 
as putting them in the high road to acquire one.* 
Henoe it happens, that nineteen parts out of twenty 
of our young men are brought up with a view to 
Lambeth, the Seals, or Warwick-lane. But, alas! 
their hopes and expectations of rising by their profes¬ 
sions are oiten frustrated; and the siijfprising num¬ 
bers, engaged in running the same race, necessarily 
jostl^.ene another. For though the courts of justice 
are tolerably supplied with matters, of litigation; 
though there are many invalids and valetudinarians; 
and though great part off England is lai^ out into 
church pr^ermentsi yet there is not, in all the king¬ 
dom^ stt^eieot aaatter for legW conteaUdui to employ 
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a tenth part of those who have been trained to engross 
deeds in tiieir chamber, or to harangue at the bar: 
the number of patients bears no proportion to the 
swarms of the*f||culty, nor would it, though a consul¬ 
tation were to sit ori every sick man, like carrion-flies 
upon a •carcase: and the prodigious nuinbef of reve¬ 
rend divines infinitely exceeds that of those bishop¬ 
rics, deaneries, prebends, rectories, vicarages, See/ 
which when they are ordained, they conceive it to be 
pajjt of tlieir holy orders to fill. From these frequent 
lailures in each of the professions, jhe younger sons of 
great men often wish, that they had been permitted to 
di'^grace the fmnily by some mercantile, or more ple¬ 
beian occupation; while the son of the mechanic 
the pride of his father, who, instead of securing 
him a livelihood in his own business, has condemned 
him to starve in pudding-sleeves, that he may c(p 
Hour to his relations by being a gentleman. 

The three profe.ssions being thus crowded with 
more candiilates lor business and preferment, than 
^an possibly be employed or promoted, has occasioned 
several irregularities in the conduct of the followers of 
each of them. The utter impossibility supporting 
themselves in the usual method of practising law, 
^physic, or .divinity, without clients, patients, or pa-, 
rishioners, has induced the labourers in each of those 
vocations to seek out new veins and branches. The 
young solicitor who finds he has nothing to do, now 
he is out of his clerkship, offers bis assistance, in the 
transaction gf all law affairs, by the public papers, 
and, like the advertising tailors, promises to work 
cheaper than any of his brethren: while the young 
barrister aftci; having exhibited his lie-wig in VVest- 
ininster-hall, during severaL terms, to no purpose, is 
obliged tc^ forego ^he hofle of rwalling Murray and 
Coke, and content himself with being the oracle of 
the courts of Carolina dl* Jamaica. The graduate ia 
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medicine findings himself unsolicited for prescription 
or advice, and likely to starve by practising physic 
secu7idum artem, dies in the face of the college, and 
professes to cure all diseases by nostrum's unmentioned 
in the dispensatory. He cpmmeadis a thriving quack, 
and soon makes his way tlf/roiigh the importar.t medi¬ 
cal degrees of walking on foot, riding on lu^rseback, 
dispensing his drugs from a one-horse chaise, and last¬ 
ly lolling in u chariot. The divine, without living, 
cure, or lectureship, may perhaps incur Iraiisporiation 
for illegal marriages, set up a theatricai-oratorical- 
Billingsgate chapel under the shelter of the toleration- 
act and the butchers of Glare-market, or kindle the 
inward light in the bosoms of the saints of Moor- 
delds, and the Magdalens of Broad St. Gileses. 

But notwithstanding these shoots, ingrafted, as it 
'*'*ire,iinto the mam body of the prolessions, it is still 
impossible for the vast muliitudq ot divines, lawyers, 
and physicians, to maintain themselves, at any rate, 
within the pale of their respective employments. 
They have often been compelled, at least, to call ir 
adventitious ones, and have sometimes totally aban¬ 
doned theii^'original undertakings. They have fre¬ 
quently made mutual transitions into the occupations 
of each other, or have perhaps embraced -other em- 
ploymonts; which, though distinct from alt three, and 
not usually dignified with the title of professions, may 
fairly be considered in that light; since they are the 
eole means of support to many thousands, who toiled 
in vain for a subsistence in the^ three capital ones. 
On these profeasions, and their various followers, I 
shall here make some observations. 

The first of these professions is an author. The 
mart of literature is, indeed, one of the chief resorts 
of unbeneficed diviftes, and lawy(?rs and physicians 
without practice. There are,,at present, in the w’orld 
of authors, doctors of physic', who (to use the phrase 
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oi one of them) have no great fatigue fiom the busi*^ 
iiebs of their proiesitsion: many clergymen, whose ser* 
mons are the most mconstderable part of their com- 
positions: and several gent]emen of the inns of coart, 
wlio, instead of drAripg the quill over skins of parch¬ 
ment, load It through all th<^ mazes of modern novels, 
critiques, and pamphlets. Many likewise have em-. 
braced this profession, who were never bred to any 
other: and I might also mention the many banknipt 
trit4esmcn and broken artificers, who daily enter into 
this new way of business, if, by*pursuing it in the 
same mechanical manner as their former occupations, 
they might ilot rather be regarded as following a* 
tiadc than a profession. 

The second of these professions is a player. The 
ingenious gentlemen, who assume the persons of the 
drama, are composed of as great a variety of chtirae-* 
lt*rs as those Uiey represent. The history of the stage 
niight aflbrd many instances of those, who in the 
trade of death might have slain men, who have con- 
^Jescended to deal counterfeit slaughter from their 
right hands, and administer harmless phials and bowls 
of poi^n. We might read also of pefSons, whose 
fists were intended to beat *■ the drum ecclesiastic,’ 
*who have themselves become theatrical volunteers. 
In regard to the law, many who were originally de* 
signed to manifest their talents for elocution in West- 
minster-hall, have displayed them in Dmry-lane; 
and It may be added, on theatrical authority, that 

Not e'en Atforneys Have this rage vrithstood, 

But chang'd their pens for truncheons, ink for blood, 

And, strange reverse 4ied for their country’s good. 

I will not so far affront those gentlemen, who were 
at any tiiqp engaged in the|study ef the three honour* 
able professions of law, physic, and divinity, as to 
suppose that* any of thfiHb have ever takeu^the more 
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ffishionable employment of a pimp: yet it is certain, 
that this is a very common and lucrative prolession, 
and that very many provide themselves with the neces¬ 
saries of life, by administeiing to the pleasures ol others. 
A convenient cousin, sister, or^^ite, has sometimes 
proved ifie chief means of making a fortune; and 
the longue of slander has often ventured to affirm, 
that the price of procuration has been paid with a 
place or a bishopric. 

The most advantageous and genteel of all profes¬ 
sions is gaming. Whoever will make this science hi.i 
study, will hnd it the readiest way to riches, and most 
j>certain passport to the best company: for the polite 
world will always admit any one to their society, who 
will condescend to win their money. 'I'lie followers of 
this profession are very numerous; which is, indeed, 
-o&o wonder, when wo reflect on the numbers it sup¬ 
ports in ease and afllueacc, at po greater pains than 
packing the cards or cogging tike dice, and no more 
risk than being sometimes tweaked by the nose, or 
kicked out of company: besides which, this profession 
daily receives new lustre from the many per.sons of 
quality that lollow it, and crowd- into it with <Ys much 
eagerness as into the army. Among gamesters 
may also be found lawryers, who get more by being"’ 
masters of all the cases in Hoyle, than by their know'- 
ledge of tho.se rc'corded in the report-books; physi¬ 
cians, the chief object of vi hose attention is the circu¬ 
lation of the E O table; and divines, who, wc may 
suppose, were hinted at by a famous in a certain 
as.>embty, when, among the other benefits resulting 
from a double tax upon dice, he thought fit to enu¬ 
merate. tliat it might posribly prevent the clergy from 
playing at back-gammon. 

But the more danger the more Honour: *and there- 
tore no profession is more honourable than that of a 
highwayman. Who the folloirvcrs of tins profession 
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are, and with W'hat success they prirctise it, I wiil not 
pretend to relate ; as ti'.Q memories ot* several of them 
hiive been already penned by the Ordinary of New¬ 
gate, and as it is to be hoped,' that, tlie live<H of all 
the present pract^liopers will be written hiireafter by 
that fafthful historian. 1 ^iilian, therefore, only say, 
that the present spirit of dissoluteness and free-thiuk-- 
ing must unavoidably bring this honourable profes¬ 
sion more and more into vogue, and that every ses¬ 
sions may soon be expected to afibrd an instance of a 
genliemaa-highwayman. • 

W. 
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haud difficile est peniuram arcessere snmtnam 

JLanctOm cpposittSf vel muirtt imauint fraclSt, 

JUV. 

Tleic to the jpendthriit ready cash is lent|^ . 

On plate, or riiiffs, or watches, cent, per cent.: 

Here, from ii^s frame th* enamellM portrait drawn, 

* 'JV circling- brilliants are receiv'd in pawn. 

1 HAVE often amused myself with considering the 
mean and ridiculous shifts, to which the extravagant 
are sometimes reduced. When the certain supplies of 
a regular income are exhausted, they are obliged to 
cast about for ready cash, and set the invention to 
work, in order to devise means of repairing their 
finances. SuCh attempts to enlarge their revenue have 
frequently driven tl^ose, whose great souls would not 
be curbed^by the' straitness of their circumstances-, 
into very unccunmoD undf^takings: they have sent lords 
to Arthur’s, and ladies to assemblies, or shmetimes 
VOL. xxzir. M 
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worse places. We may safely conclude, that who¬ 
ever breaks through all economy, will soon discard 
honesty; tliough perhaps it might be deemed scan- 
dalum magnaluvi to aver, thal prodigal men of quality 
have ©ftort.sold their country to i;^?dteetri their estates, 
and thal extravagant ladi/^ ha\ e been known to make 
up the deficiencies of tlunr pin-money by pilfering 
and larceny. 

One of the first and chief resources of extrava¬ 
gance, both ill high and low life, is the pawnbroker's. 

1 never pass by one of these shops, without consider¬ 
ing them as the repositories of half the jewels, plate, 
&c, in town. It is true, iiideed, thal the honest and 
industrious arc sometimes forced to supply their neces¬ 
sities hy this method: but if w'e were to inquire, to 
whom the several articles in these miscellaneous 
Vurchoases belong, we slicnld find the greatest part 
of them to be the property of ^le idle and infamous 
among the vulgar, or the prodigal and luxurious 
among the great: and if, in imitation of the ancients, 
who jilaced the temple of Honour behind the temple 
of Virtue, propriety should be attempted in the situa¬ 
tion of pavvnbrokers' shops, they would be placed 
contiguous to a gin-shop, as in the ingenious print of 
Hogarth, or behind a tavern, gaming-house, or bag-**-' 
nio. 

Going home late last Saturday night, I was witness 
to a curious dialogue at the door of one of these 
houses. An honest journeyman carpenter, whose 
wife, it seems, had pawned hi:? best clothes, having 
just received his week’s pay, was come to redeem 
them; but, it being past twelve o’clock, the man of 
the house, W'ho kept up the conversatiem by means of 
a little grate in the door, refused to deliver them; 
though the poor carpenter Ijegged hard for^is holiday 
clothes, as the morrow w'as Easter Sundgy. This ac¬ 
cident me to reflect on the various persons in 
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town, who carry on thia hind of commerce with the 
pawnbrokers, and gave occasion to the following dream. 

1 was scarce asleep before 1 found myself at the 
entrance of a blind alley, terminated by a little hatch; ^ 
where I saw a vaslL yoncourse of people, jrf different 
ages, and condition,*^ing in and coming out. 
Some of tlicse 1 obseived, as. they went up, very- 
rich ly drest: and oihert. were adorned with jewels and 
cosily trinkets: but I could not help remarking, that 
at their return they were all divested of their finery; 
and several had even tlieir gown» and coats siript off 
their back?i. A lady, who sirulled up in a rich 
brocaded suit, sneaked back again in afi ordinary 
etufi’ f)!glu-gown ; a second reireaied with the loss of 
a diamond soliiittre and pearl necklace; and a third, 
W'lio had bundled up her whole slock of linen, scarce 
escaped with w'hat she had upon her back. 1 obSseiX^ed 
several gentlemen, ^vho biought their sideboards of 
plate to be melted down, as it were, into current 
specie ; many had their pockets disburthened of their 
^walches ; and some, even among the military gentle¬ 
men, were obliged to deliver up their swords. Others 
of the*company marched up, heavy laden with pic¬ 
tures, household goods, and domestic utensils: one 
•carried a spit; another brandished a gridiron; a 
third flourished a frying-pan ; w'hile a fourth brought 
to my remembrance the old sign of tho dog’s head in 
the porridge-pot. 1 saw several trot up merrily with 
their chairs, tables, and other furniture: but I could 
not help pitying o|ic poor creature among the rest, 
who, after having stripl his own house, even to his 
feather-bed, sialked along like a Lock-patient, wrapt 
up in the blankets, while his wife accompanied him 
doing penance in the sheets. 

As 1 w^s naturally curious to'see the inside of the 
r»ieptacle, where all th^e various spoils were depo- 
aited, 1 slept up to the hatch; and meeting a grave 
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old gentleman at the threshold, 1 desired liim to in¬ 
form me what place it was, and what business w^s 
transacted there. He very courteously took me by 
the hand, and leading me through a dark passage, 
brought rnc into a spacious hall^ which he told me 
was the temple of usury,^bd that he himself was the 
chief priest of it. One part of this building was hung 
round with all kinds of apparel, like the sale shopvS in 
Monmoiith-street; another was strewed with a variety 
of goods, and resembled the brokers' shops in Harp- 
alley ; and another .part was furnished with such aii 
immense quantity of jewels and rich plate, that I 
should rather have fancied myself in the church of the 
lady of Loretto. All these, my guide informed me, 
were the offerings of that crowd, w hich I had seen re- 
sorting to this temple. The churches in Homan Ca- 
thv/lie-countries have commonly a cross fixed upon 
them; the Chinese erect dragpns and hang bells 
about their pagods; and the Turkish mosques have 
their pcduliar hieroglyphics; but 1 could not help 
taking particular notice, that this temple of usury had 
it's vestibule adorned with three wooden balls painted 
blue; the miystery of which, I was told, was as dark 
and unfathomable as the Pythagorean number, or the 
secret doctrines of Trismegist. « 

When I had in some measure satisfied my curiosity, 
in taking a general survey of the temple, my instruc¬ 
tor led me to an interior corner of it, where the most 
splendid offerings were spread upon a large altar, 

* This bauble,' said he, showing me an elqgaat sprig of 
diamonds, ^ is an aigret, sent in last week by a lady of 
quality, who has ever since kept home, with her head 
muffled up in a double clout, for a pretended fit of the 
tooth-ache. She has, at different,times, made an of¬ 
fering of all her jewels; and, besides these,*4ier whole 
wardrobe was very lately lodged here, which threw 
her into aci hysteric fever, and confined her to her bed- 
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gown for upwards of a month. Those ear-rings and 
other jewels are the paraphernalia of a young bride; 
who was so constant a votary to this place, that, when 
nothing else remained for an offering, she even brought 
in her wedding-ring, may be. suf{)rised, per¬ 

haps, *to behold suet a ’Ninety of necklaces, girdl^ 
btjckle.s, solitaires, and other female ornaments, as 
are here collected: but it is observable, that their 
devotions in the temple of usury have beem chiefly 
r encouraged and kept alive, by their assisting at the 
midnight orgies of avarice. * 

* Nor are jlie gentlemen,* continued he, ‘ less encou- 
ragers of oiir rites. That gold watch laid snug for a 
con.siderabie tune, in the iob of a young man of qua¬ 
lity ; but it was one night jerked out by a single 
throw of the dice at a gaming-table, and ma4|^ its 
way into the pocket of a stranger, who placet! it here 
to keep company with several others, brought hither 
on a similar occasion. Those brilliant buckles once 
glittered on the shoes of a very pretty fellow, who set 
•out last winter on Ids travels into foreign parts, but 
never,got farther than Boulogne: and that swofd, 
with the rich fillagree hilt and elegantly-fancied sword- 
^ knot with gold tassels, once dangled at the side of a 
spirited buck; who left it here two years ago, when 
he went off in a great hurry, to take possession of a 
large estate in his native country, Ireland, whence he 
is not yet returned. You may see many others of 
these instruments of death, which rust peacefully in 
their scabbA'ds, as* being of no use whatever to their 
owners: thai, which commonly hangs upon the va¬ 
cant peg there, belongs, you must know, to a noble 
captain : it is* called upon duty once a month, and is 
at this instant mounting guard at^St. Jatnes*s.* 

Not far from these rich ornaments hung several em¬ 
broidered coats, laced waistcoats, poijU cT espagne hats, 
&c. * This suit/ said my venerable instractqr, pointing 

M S 
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to one richly embroidered, ‘ was made up for a noble 
lord on the birUi-day, and conveyed hither the 
very next morning after it had appeared at court. 
That jemmy waistcoat with the gold worked button¬ 
holes, on Uie next peg, WS® ^jibperty of a smart 
* templar, who, having apcfit a night out of hisT:ham- 
bera, sent his wai^<u-oat hither in the morning as a 
penitential offering, by his landlady. As to that heap 
of camblet gowns, checked aprons, and coloured hand¬ 
kerchiefs, which )c)u see strung together a little fur¬ 
ther off, they are o'blations made here by a sect 
maudlin votaries, who resort to this temple to pay 
their devotions to a godd^js, whom they have christ¬ 
ened Madam Gin, but whom they sometimes honour 
v^ith the more proper appellation of Strip me Naked/ 
While my conductor was thus relating the history 
of the various offerings, and persons who had made 
them, he was suddenly called asi^de to a dark closet; 
several of wliich were erected near the entrance, and 
appeared not unlike the confessionals of the Romish 
priests. These little boxes, 1 found, were appointed 
to receive tl\t‘ votaries, who came to pay their devo¬ 
tions, and make their offerings: but the necessary 
"rites and ceremonies were commonly solemnized with 
■,as much caution and privacy, as the mysteries of tlid* 
fiona Dm among the Romans. At present, however, 
"•ihere was a greater noise and Itubbub than usual. A 
person of the first rank in the kingdom, who had 
made some vg^,considerable oblations of gold and 
silver plate, about to ceVibrate » feast in ho¬ 

nour of BaceWs, which these rich utensils w^ould be 
requisite, on which occasion he prayed to have the use 
of them. The chief priest, after having received 
the customary fee, granted disp^sation for this pur¬ 
pose, and loaded tne messengers with a\iuniber of 
WTought ewers, vases, and chargers; at the same time 
commissipaiog two or three of the inferior officials of 
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the temple to attend the celebration of the feast', and 
to take care that the plate waa duly returned, and 
safely lodged again in the temple. » * 

These matters were scarcely adjusted before an un* 
expected incident filled the whole temple with confu¬ 
sion andedivSturbance. ” A. ru^ tribe of officers broke 
in upon us, put a stop to the rJes, and seized the chief 
priest hin\Helf, charging him with having profaned* 
the place by a crime almost as infamous as sacrilege. 
He jivas accused of having encouraged robbers to strip 
citizens of their most valuable effects, and for a 
small reward to deposit them as offerings. The cla¬ 
mour oil this oacasion was very great; and at last one 
of the oflicers, methought, seized me as a phrty con¬ 
cerned ; when endeavouring to clear myseU, and 
ttniggling to get out of his clutches, I awoke. 
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ff(rc siuliitia park civilates, hnc comianl imperrOf magiilraSut, 
relifriof conJtdtat jufUcittf nee aliud otnnind ett vita huraanut 
stulUticE iuftis quitlam. £RASM. 


Nonsense o'er empires and o’er states presides, 

Our judgment, counsels, laws, religion, guides ; 

All arts and sciAices despotic rules; 

And life itself's a drama, play'd by fools. 

There is no race of people, that has been more 
coDspicuoi}s, in ahriost evtry relaUon of life, than the 
illustrious family of Nonsense, in every age of the 
world they have shone^forth with uncommon luslrCj 
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and have iriade a wonderful progress irt all the arts 
and sdoncpfi. . 'Plicy have at different seasons delivered 
speeches from ihif throne, harangued at the bar, de¬ 
bated in parliament, and gone umaiing lengths in 

f hilosophieai inquiries and nietjpliysical disquisitions. 

n a word, the whole H Mory of the world moral and 
political, is bat a Cyclopa;dia of Nonsense. For 
vlrhicli reason, considering the dignity and importance 
of the family, and the infinite service it has been of 
to me and many of my contemporaries, 1 have re¬ 
solved to oblige the public wdth a kind of abstract of 
the history of Nonsense. 

Nonsense was the daughter of Ignorance, begot on 
Falsehood, many ages ago, in a dark cavern in Bceotia. 
As she grew up, she inherited all the qualities of her 
iparents: she discovered too warm a g<*nius to ri?quire 
bfi'ing Sent to school: but while other dull brats were 
poring over a horn-book, she^ amustKl herself with 
spreading fantastical lies, taiigbl her by her mamma, 
and which have in later nges been familiarly known to 
us under the names of Sham, Banter, and Uunibeg. 
When she grew up, she received the addresses, and 
soon becami the wife, of Impudence. Who he was, 
or of what profevS.siou, is uncertain : some say he was 
the son of Ignorance by another venter, and w'as 
fered to become the husband of Nonsense in those 
dark ages of the world, as the Ptolemies i» Egypt 
married their owm sisters. Some record, that he w'as 
in the army; others, that he was an interpreter of the 
laws; and others, a divine. „llowener this was. 
Nonsense and Impudence were soon inseparably 
united to each other, and became the founders of a 
more noble and numerous family, than any yet pre¬ 
served on any tree of descent w.[iatsoever: of which 
ingenious device they were said to have been the first 
, inventors. ^ 

It is my chief intent at present to record the great 
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exploits of that branch of Ihe family, who have* made 
themselves remarkable in England; though they be* 
gan to signalize themselves very early, and are still 
very flourishing in most parts of the world. Many of 
them were Egyptian priests four thousand years ago, 
and told,the people, that it |^as religian t^ worship 
dogs, monkeys, and green lecki: and their descendants 
prevailed on the Greeks and Romans to build temples- 
in honour of supposed deities, who were in their own 
estimation of them, whores and whoremongers, pick- 
pbekets and drunkards. Others rose up some ages 
after in Turkey, and persuaded the*people to embrace 
the doctrine ^ bloo^hed and of the sword, in the 
name of the most merciful God; and others have ma* 
nifested their lineal descent from Nonsense and Impu* 
dence, by affirming tliat there is no God at all. There 
were also among them many shrewd philosopher^; 
some of whom, though they were racked with a nt of 
the stone, or laid up ^ith a gouty toe, declared tliat 
they felt not the least degree of pain; and others would 
not trust their own'eyes, but when they saw a horse 
or a dog, could not tell ivhether it was not a chair or a 
tabic, aad even made a doubt of their o\m existence. 

We‘have no certain account of the progress of 
l^onscnse here in England, till after the Reformation. 
All we hear of her and her progeny before that period 
of time is, that they led a lazy life among the monks 
in cloisters and convents, dreaming over old legends 
of saints, drawing up breviaries and mass>books, and 
stringing together some barbarous Latin verses in 
rhyme. In tlie day^ of Queen Elizabeth, so little en¬ 
couragement was given to her family, that it seemed 
to have been t^most extinct: but in the succeeding 
reign it flourished again, and filled the most consider¬ 
able officej> in the tuition. * Nonsense became a great 
favourite at court, where she was highly caress^ on 
account of hi?r wit, w'hich consisted in ppns and 
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quibbles; and the bonny monarch himself was thought 
Co take a more than ordinary delight in her conversa¬ 
tion. At this time, many ol her progeny took orders, 
and got themselves preferred to the best livings, by 
turning die Kvangclists into punsters, and making St. 
Paul quitble from the pulpit. "Among the rest, there 
iVas a bishop, a favourrSe son of Nonsense, of whom 
it is particularly recorded, that he used to tickle his 
courtly audience, by telling them that matrimony was 
become a matter ol money, with many other right, re¬ 
verend jests record^ in Joe Miller. Several brothers 
of this fainily were likewise bred to the bar, and very 
gravely harangued against old women sacked by devils 
in tiie shape of ram-cats, bcc. As an instance of llieir 
prolound wisdom and sagacity, I need only mention 
that Just and truly pious act of parliament made 
ag'Aic»st the crying sin of witchcraft. 1 Jan. 1. chap. 
1^. ^ Such as shall use invocation or conjuration of 

any evil spirit, or shall consult, covenant with, enter¬ 
tain, employ, fee or reward any evil spirit to any in¬ 
tent, or lake up any dead person, or pari thereof, to 
be used in witchcratt, or have used any of the said 
jarts, whereby any person shall be killed, cdiisumed, 
or lamed in his or her body, they, togeihei with their 
accessaries belurc the fact, shall aufr'er as felons wdtl^ 
out benetit ot cUjfgy-’ 

In die troublesome times of King Charles the First, 
Nori.sense and her lainily sided with the Parliament. 
The^ ^t up new sects in religion : some of them cropt 
sho t, and called themselves thf enlightened ; 
IHP into trances, and pretended to see holy visions: 

others got into tubs, and held forth, with many 
winnings, and groans, and smililing through the nose. 
In the merry days of Kiu^ Charles the Second, Non¬ 
sense assumed a more gay and libertine asr; and her 
^|i^geny, from fanatics, became downnght inhdels. 
^teveral f^ourtiers of the family wrote lewd plays, as 
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well ae luscious love-songs, and other loose verses, 
which were collected togetlier and greedify bought up 
ill miscellanies. In the succeeding reign, some of the 
kindred, who hud received their education at St. 
Omers, thought themselves on the point of establish¬ 
ing Nonsense in churcTi andmto, and were preparing 
to make bonfires on the occasron in Smithfield, when 
they were obliged to leave the kingdom. 

Since the Revolution, the field of politics has af¬ 
forded large scope for Nonssens© and her family to 
make themselves remarkable. H*;fice arose the vari¬ 
ous sects in party, distinguished by the names of Whig 
and Tory, Miiristerial and Jacobite, Sunderlandians, 
Oxfordians, Uodolphinians, Botingbrokiahs. Walpo- 
llans, Pelhamians, S&c. 8cc, &c. names which have 
kindled as hot a war in pamphlets and journals, ae 
the GuelpliH and Gtbilines in Italy, or the Bi^ send 
Little Indians in thej^ingdom of Lillipiit. 

I have here endeavoured to give a short abridg¬ 
ment of the history of Nonsense ; though a very small 
p^rt of the exjiloits of the family can be included in 
so compendious a clironicle. Some of them were very 
deep scfiolars, and filled the profes.sorrt' ^liairs at the 
universities. They composed many elaborate di.sser- 
tStions, to convince the world, that two and two make 
four ; and discovered, by dint of syllogism, that white 
is not black. Their inquiries in natural philosophy 
were- no less extraordinary; many spent their live# 
and their fortunes in attempting to discover a wonder¬ 
ful stone, that shoqld turn every baser metal 
gold ; and others employed themselves in makiivg ar-;l 
tiiicial wings, by the help of which they should liy up 
into the world«of the moon. Another branch of the 
family took to the il^lles Lettres, and were the origi¬ 
nal foundefs of the learned societj^of Grub-street. 

Never was^any acra in ^he annals of Nonsense more 
illustrious than the present; nor did that noble family 
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ever more signally distinguish itself in every occupa¬ 
tion. In oratory, who are greater proficients than the 
progeny of Nbnsenae ? Witness many long and elo¬ 
quent speeches delivered in St Stephen’s chapel, in 
Westmiivitcr-ball, at apsizes and** quarter-sessions, at 
Clare^market, and the ^i%bin Hood.—In plfllosophy, 
what marvellous things have not been proved by iNon- 
sense? The sometime professor of astronomy at 
Gresham college; shewed Sir Isaac Newton to be a 
mere ass, and wire-drawed the books of Moses into a 
complete system of natural philosophy; life-guard- 
men have, with the utmost certainty of Nonsense, 
foretold earthquakes; and others hilve penned cu¬ 
rious essays on air-quakes, water-quakes, and comets. 
—Id politics, how successfully have the sons of Non¬ 
sense bandied about the terms of court and country ? 
Hbw wisely have they debated upon taxes ? And with 
what amazing penetration did Miey but lately foresee 
an invasion?—In religion, their domain is particularly 
extensive: for, though Nonsense is excluded, at least 
from the first part of the service, in all regular churches, 
yet she often occupies the whole ceriemonv at the 
Tabernacle and Foundery in Moorfields, and th«> chapel 
in Long-acre. But, for the credit of so polite an age, 
be it known, that the cliildren of Nonsense, who are 
many of them people of fashion, are as often seen at 
the play-house as at church: and it is something 
atrange, that the family of Nonsense is now divided 
against itself, and in lugh contest about the manage- 
mcDt of their favourite amuiemert—the Opera. 

T. 
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Plejius 1 imamm sum, hue et illuc ptrjluo. 

TER. 

l.caky nt bettom ^ if those chinks you stop, 

• In vain ;—the secret will run o’er the top. , 

* 

m 

'Tukre is no mark of our confidence taken more 
kindly by a friend, than the intrusting him with a 
secret; nor any which he is so likely to abuse. Con¬ 
fidantes in general arc like crazy fire-locks, which are 
no sooner charged and cocked, than the spring gives 
way, and the report immediately follows. 'Ilaapy^to 
have been thought wo^rthy the confidence of one friend, 
they are impatient to manifest their importance to 
another; till between them and their friend, and their 
frjend^s friend,'"the whole matter is presently known 
to all our friends round the Wrekin, The secret 
catcherlis it were by contact, and like etcctrical mat¬ 
ter breaks forth from every link in the chain, almost 
'^rt the same instant Thus the whple Exchange may 
be thrown into a buz to-morrgw, by what^was .whis¬ 
pered in the middle of Marlborough Downs this morn¬ 
ing; and in a week's time the streets may ring with 
the intrigue of a woman of fashion bellowed out from 
the foul inc^ths of^the hawkers, though at present it 
is known to no creature living, but her gallant andhef 
waiting-maid. 

As the talent of s€?crecy is of so great importanco 
to society, and the necessary commerce between indi* 
viduals cafinot be securely carrieci^ on without it, that 
this deplorable weakness ^houki be so geneml is UkUcb 
to be lamented. You may aA well pour water ijtto a 
VOL. xxxii. N 
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funnel, or a sieve, and expect it to be retained there, as 
commit any of your concerns to so slippery a compa¬ 
nion. It is remarkable,’ that in those men who have 


thus lost the faculty of retention, the desire of being 
communicative is always most prevalent, where it i« 
least to be^justified. If ftey are intrusted with a mat¬ 
ter of no great moment; alfairs of more consequence 
will perhaps in a few hours shuffle it entirely out of 
their thoughts: but if aii) thing be deliven*d to them, 
with an air of earnestness, a low voice, and the ws- 
ture of a man in terror for the consequence of it's lie- 
ijig known; if tlie door is bolted, and every precau¬ 
tion taken to prevent a surprise; however they may 
promise secrecy, and however they may intend it, the 
weight upon their minds will be so extremely oppres¬ 
sive, that it will certainly put their tongues in motion. 

-This breach of trust, so universal amongst us. is 
perhaps in great measure owing to our educaiion. 
The first lesson our little masters and ini.sses are 


tanght, is to become blalw and tell-tales: they arc 
bribed to divulge the petty intrigues of the (amHy 
below stairs to papa and mamma in the parlour, and a 
doll or a ho^^by-horse is generally the encouragement 
of a propensity, which could .scarcely be atoned for by 
a whipping. As soon as children can li.sp out thcr 
little iutelligeace they have pick(?d up in the hall or 
the kitchen, they are admired for their wit: if the 


butler has been caught kissing the housekeeper in his 
pantry, or tlu5 footman detected in romping wnth the 
chamber-maid, away flies little Tommy /ir Betsy with 
the news; the parents are lost in admiration of the 
pretty rogue’s understanding, and reward such uu- 
comioon ingenuity with a kiss and a sugar-plum. 

Nor does an inclination to secrecy meet with less 
'Encouragement at school.' The governantes at the 
b^rding-^hool teach inis.s to be a good girl, and tell 
thing she knows; thus,if any young lady 
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>, unfortunately discovered eating a green apple in a 
oorner, if she is heard to pronounce a nftughty word* 
or is cuiight picking the letters out of another miss's 
sampler, !i\va\ runs the chit, Who is so happy as to get 
the start ol ilte resj, screams out her ini'ormation as 
slic gots*. and the prudent iJ|»atron chucks*her under 
the dim, and tells her that lihe is a good girl, and 
every body will love lier. " 

The niaiiageinent ol onr young gentlemen is equally 
absitrd: in ii ost of our schools, if a lad is discovered 
ii*f a scrape, tlie impcachuienl of a^n accarupiice, as at 
the Old liadey, la inailu the condition of a pardon. 1 
renieiubcr a boy, engaged in robbing an orchard, who 
was unfortunately taken prisoner in an apple-tree, 
and conducted, under a strong guard of the farmer 
and his dairy-inaid, to the master's house. Upon his 
absolute refusal to discover his associates, the peda¬ 
gogue undertook to lash him out of his fidelity, but 
finding It impossible to scourge the secret out ot him, 
he at last gave him up for an obstinate lullain, and 
sent him to his father, who told him he vvas ruined, and 
was going to disinherit him for not betraying his 
school'bellows. 1 must own 1 am not'lonclol thus 
drubbing our youth into treachery; and am much 
more pleased with the request of Ulysses, vfhen he, 
went to I'roy, who begged of those who were to have 
the charge of Telemachus, that they would, above all 
things, leach him to be just, sincere, faithful, and to 
keep a secret. 

Kvery mqn's experience must have furnished him 
with instances of confidantes who are not to be reli^ 
on, and f riends who are not to be trusted; but few 
perhaps have• thought it a character so well .,wor4E« 
iheir aiieiuion, as to have marke*d out the different 
dt‘grees into which'^it may be divided, and the 
rent methods by which secrets are communicated/" 

Ned Trusty is a tell-tale of a very singular kind* 
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Having soma sense of his duty, he hesitates a little at 
the breach of it. If he engages nevej* to utter a syl¬ 
lable, he most punctually pert'orms his promise; but 
then he has the knack of insinuating by a nod and a 
shrug well-timed, or a seasonable leer, as much as 
others call convey in expfess tefins. It is difficult, in 
short, to deterinine, wbc.'her he is more to be admired 
for his resolution in not n>erU,ioning, or his ingenuity 
in disclosing^secret. He is also excellent at a ‘ doubt¬ 
ful phrase,* as Hamlet callh it, or an * ambiguous 
giving out ;* and his conversation consists chieiiy i>f 
such broken innuendoes, as 

Well, f know—or, I could—an if I would'— 

Or, if 1 lut to speak—or, there be, au if thcie might, &,o. 

Here he generally stops ; and leaves it to his hearers 
to.^raW proper inferences from these piece-meal pro¬ 
mises. With due enoourageinent, however, he may 
be prevailed on to slip the padidek iVoni his lips, and 
immediately overwhelms you with a torrent ol secret 
history, which rushes forth with more violence for 
having been so long confined. ^ 

Poor Meanwell, though he never fails to trr“-nsgress, 
IS rather to be piped than condemned. To li^ist him 
wdlh a secret, is to spoil his appetite, to break his res^ 
and to deprive him for a time of every earthly enjoy¬ 
ment Like a man who travels wdth his whole for¬ 
tune in his pocket, he is teriided if you approach him, 
and immediately suspects, that you come with a felo¬ 
nious intent to rob him of his charge. If he ventures 
abroad, it is to walk in some' unfreqi^ented place, 
where he is least in danger of au attack. At Iiome, 
he shuts himself up from his family, paces to and fro 
in his chagibcr, aird^has no relief butlfrom muttering 
over to himself, what he longs to publish to^the world ; 
pd would gladly submit to the office of town-crier, 
•r the Ijberiy of proclaiming it in the • market-place. 
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At length, however, weary of his burthte^^^nd resolved 
to bear it no longer, he consigns it to custody of 
the lirst friend he meets, and returns to hi«i wile with a 
choerlul asj^ect, and wonderfully altered fEf^the better. 

Careless is perhaps equally undesifrning, though not 
equally excusable. Intrust with an afVhir of the 
utmost importance, on the coriLealment gf which your 
fortune and happiness de{3end ; he hears you with a - 
kind ot half attention, whistles a favourite air, and ac- 
cciiipanies it with the drutnming of his fingers upon 
the table. As soon as yoiu narration is ended, or per¬ 
haps in the middle of it, he asks your opinion of his 
svvord'-knol, damns his tailor for having dressed him 
in a snufi’-coloured coat, io'^tead of a pompadour^ and 
leaves you in haste to attend an auction ; where, as if 
he meant to ilispose of his intelligence to the bpst bid¬ 
der, he divulges it, wiiii a voice as loud as thp ^ic- 
tioneer's ; and when you lax him with having played 
you false, he is hcaftily sorry for it, but never knew 
that, it was to be a secret. 

, To these 1 might add the character of the open and 
unreserved, who thinks it a breach of friendship to 
concci^rEiny think from his intimates; and the impef- 
tinent, who having by dint of observation made him¬ 
self master of your secret, imagines he may lawfully 
publish the knowledge it has cost him so much labour 
to obtain, and considers that privilege as the reward 
due to his industry. But 1 shall leave these, with 
many other characters, which my reader’s own expe¬ 
rience may, suggest to him, and conclude with pr€f- 
ecribing, as a short remedy for this evil,—That no 
man may betray the counsel of his friend, let every 
man keep hi» own. 
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'^udicium^uhliU videkth* fftb/t — 

noR. 

A siibll** fancy, ami a |ii<1'input <hi‘tp, 

I iirtn the niip mivtuic of a nuinc rasti 

Tast** i» at pres>pnt ibt ihrlin,' idol ot llir polite 
Morld. and tlie world of letu r'^. and. hi ic< d, seems to 
he considered as dn (|ninu>*''iiice ot aliiio<it all the aiits 
and sciences/ The fine ladit'i and gemiemen dress with 
taste, the atcl.itects, wliilhei (Jotlm. or (’hnicse, 
hiiij.d With iiiste. the paiiUti'^ paint with taste, tlie 
pools w'rite with taste, tntics read with taste, and, 
jn short, fuldl<i>, player-, singci’s dancers, and me¬ 
chanics them'iches. are ail the sons and daughters oi 
Taste. \j^t in this am laiiig ^upcrabundaiic v oi taste, 
few can say what it really is, or what the woid itself 
Signifies. Sho ild 1 attempt to ddine it in the'V-tylc ot 
a Connoisseur. I must lun oser the names of'all the 
famous poets, pamteis, and sculptors, ancient and mo*- 
rlern , and attei having jKunpously harangued on the 
extelloncics ot Apelles, Phidias, Piaxiteles, Angelo, 
Huberts Poussin, and Dominichino, with a word or 
rwo on all tastetul compositiuiis, '.uch as those ot 
Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Dante, and Ario:>to, 1 should 
leave the leader in wonder ot my profound erudition, 
and as liltlo informed as before. But as deep learn¬ 
ing, though more darning and pompous, is perhaps not 
always so u^^tful as common sense, 1 shall endeavour 
to get at the true meaning ot the word tastc^ by con- 
idenng what it usually imports in faxmhar wiitings 
and oidina/y conversation. 
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It is supposed by Locke» and other reasoners, 
that words are intended as signs ol' our ideas: but; 
daily experience will convince us, that ^4irds areofteu'^ 
used to express no ideas at all, Thus'infiny persons, 
who talk perpetually of tasf^; throw ^1 oat as a mere 
cxpletit^e, without any niAhing annexed to it. Bnr- 
dolph, when demanded the* meaning Vf the word ac¬ 
commodated, \vis»t*ly explains it by saying, that ‘ ac¬ 
commodated, sir, is—a—a—a—accommodated, sir, is 

if one should say—a—accommodated;’ and if, in 
like manner, you ask one of these people, What is 
taste ? they will tell you that * taste is a kind of a 
sort of a—a—a—; in short, taste is taHet’ These 
talkers must be considered as al>solute blanks in con¬ 
versation, since it is impossible to learn the laeplaiia- 
lion of a term from them, as they afllx no detertnmato 
meaning to any expression. * 

Among men of }jpnse, whose w'ords carry meaning 
in their sound, taste is commonly used in one of these 
two signirications. First, when they give any person 
appellation of a man of taste, they would iutimate 
that he has a turn for tlie polite arts, ^ wdf as ther 
lesser J^egancies of life; atid that from hiti natural 
bent to those studies, and his acquired knowledge in 
^em, he is capable of distinguishing what is good or^ 
bad in any thing of diat kind submitted to his judg¬ 
ment. The meaning at other times implied by a man 
of taste is, that ho is not only so far an adept in those 
matters as to be able to judge of them accurately, but 
is also posaossed qf the faculty of executing them 
gracefully, 'rhese two significations will, perhaps, be 
more easily conceived, and clearly illustrated, when 
applied to our^ensual taste. The man of taste, ac- 
ex)rding to tlie first,/nay be consitoed asa bonvtvAiif, 
who is foof? of the dishes before him, and diatinguisbee 
nicely what is savoury aivl delicious, or flat and insi¬ 
pid, in the ingredieats of each: according & the ae- 
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i;ond, he ntwiy he rcgiicled as the cook. Vfrho from 
Itoowing what things will mix well logetheitund dis- 
tiiiguisbuig by a nice taste when he has arrived at that 
happy mixturef is able to compose sudi exquisite 
dishi s * , * • • 

Hoth these significations .)f the woid will be found 
agreeabli to iht?lol!o\\mg definition ol it, which I 
have somewlmre seen, and !■> the only just dc'^cription 
of the term, that 1 evei remeiiiber to have met with: 

* Taste conwBtfc in a nice harmony between the fancy 
and the judgment/ 1 he most chastised judgment, 
without genius, ran mver constitute a man ol taste; 
and the mciftt luxu'iant imaginat on, unregulated by 
judgtiien^p will only tarry u** into wild and extravagant 
deviations troiii it To mix oil, vuiegai, butui, milk, 
eggs^ &r. iii-olu rently fogcihti, would make an olio 
not to he n belied by any palali and the man who lie's 
no go{it lor dehcac len !wm«^< II, vnll never cotnpoxe a 
good dHh though he should (VII tiui'y adluK to 

thorule's of La ('hapeih, fiaiinali (das^e, aud IVlartha 
Biadley. I confine myself at present chiefl) to tha* 
signification olthewoid which implies tht cauncit^ of 
exerting our own (acultus m the bevcial branches of 
taste, b(v. a use that always includes the other 
■*' Having thus fcctlUd what taste is, it n aj not be 
iinentcTtaining to exainino modem taste by these 
rules: and, perhaps,^it will appear, thut, on the one 
hand, U’s most pleasing tl'ghis and ravishing eU^gan- 
cies are extravagant and absurd, and that, on the 
other hand, those who affect a co*Tcct ta«^e in all their 
iindettakings, prcK-eed mechanically, without geuius. 
The fir^l sj)ecjeb of taste, which gives a loo''e to the 
imagination, indulges itself in caprice, and is perpe¬ 
tually striking new struKea, is tb* chief regulatoi of 
the fash'on. In diers, ii has put hunting-poU^s into 
the hands of our gentlemen, and erected coaches and 
wmd^tmfis on the heads of our ladies. In equipage. 
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it has bin It chariots of papier mache^ and, Hy putting 

'^potted Danish horses into the harness, has'madc our ' 
beaux look like Bacchus in his car drawo^by leopards*-^ 
The ornaments, both on the outside and^ijnstde of our 
houses, arc all Gothic or Chiitese; and wl^o^er makes 
ii pagod of his parfour, t^fotvs a plan^dr two with 
an irregular cross*barred paling over a dirty ditch, or 
places battlements on a root-house or *a stable, hts up 
his house and garden entirely in taste. 

The second sort of men of taste are to be found 
fKiefly among the literati; and are tho|e who, de¬ 
spising the modern whims to w'hfch fashion lias given 
the name of jtaste, pretend to follow, with lbe niost 
scrupulous exactness, the chaste modelj^f the atK'*' 
cients. These are the poets, who favour us with cor-' 
ri‘ct, epitketical, and tasteful compositions; whose 
works are without blemish, and conformable to tj^o4>re- 
cise rules of Quintilian, Horace, and Aristotle; and as 
they are intended ifterely for the perusal of persons 
of the most refined taste, it is no wonder that they are^ 
above the level of common understandings. These tOO ' 
Krc the critics, who, in their comments upon authors, 
embarrass us with repeated allusions to the^ifliay of 
nV/w^and these too are the Connoisseurs in archi- 

ft 

4eciurc, who build ruins after Vitruvius, and neccsi^^ 
ries according to Palladio. One gentleman of this 
cast has built his villa upon a bleak hill, with four ^a- 
cious porticos, open on each side to court the four 
winds; because, in -the sultry regions of Italy, this 
model has been thought most convenient: and another 
has, in great ined^urc, shut out the light from hia 
apartments, and cut off all prospect from his windows* 
by erecting ^ii high wall before his house, which in 
Italy lips been judged net^essary, *to screen them from 
the sun. * * • 

Architecture seems indeed to be the main article, 
in which tlie eHbris. of *taste are now displayed. A- 
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inong tho^ who 'are fond of exerting their faii< !»•:> lu 
capni lous )ii>i<nati<^>ns, I might (n>tancc the many 
proity uf whic'h an iiihnitc variety ma\ )x' 

«een wiiluri ten miles ol London. But a« a proot' ol 
the noliit aud {lidii lous lasit' aiiiorxg I ''hall btg 
leino lo nhe in tlie si\ ^ ol d‘('onuois-em a most 
am.i/ing »vijni>jjs, einto u» a %eiv poliu (jLr.:l''i ol 
♦his (( \ a. 

J>j the niKisl )\ n nohie md spaciou- a.ea s^aruL a 
gra/id ol)» lisk J he bait loims a pe^lett -quaie U'th 
riglil align"', ilu bod\ ut it is tslu.dmal, but the 
capital ts an li* and iia'* ^ouul eiiiiuus> line- 

and iibed on uth ol -t* tii planes or 

Siiptil'u e- \\lMth s<**ve to ui'ioii.iii a^ niany '^no-it 
liuijjniifi e It anti -^ti iking In- **upt i b (.^'luinn, 

iin leu- Mir aikabe than the lamuU" j iliar ol Tiajan, 
•'“pii * ‘hoio iK* --t veral gnoiaonis and other hierogly¬ 
phs -tULk about It) to ha\e been c rigiiidll) dedicated 
to the -on , but is not\ known among the vulgar by 
thii niuie cotumon name ot The ISeven Dials. 

O. 
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-- Vlittrf imp ares 

format uttjue omniot si/Ajusa ihfy fa 

isavo fnuieie tump i /. 

noK 

OfRctoiis (oupleis «jntonIv entice 

Virtue with vice, busk >o.itb «iih l.e/tu acr . 

Behold them j^iuui utiieath the non jol-c. 

Hail the il«ar ini5(.hiet, amt enjoy the lukt. 

Though I shall not as ypt vouehsate "o let the 
reader so tar into my secreis, a.-* to inlorm him whe¬ 
ther 1 am married or single, it may not be ann.''. to 
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arquaint him, that, supposing I still remain a Bachelor, 
it ha< not been the fault of my friends or relaiions. 
On the contrary, as soon as I was what they call seU 
tied in the world, they were so assidiious Si looking 
out a Vile for in^,^that nothing was rerppred go my 
pait, Itfjt iminedidtety to -fall in lov6 with the lady 
the} had pitched upon: .i^id could 1 ha\oconiphe<l 
witli fhtMrse\eial choices, 1 should liave beet* married 
at the same time to a tail and a short, a piiiftip and n 
slander, a vt>inij- in<l an ol«l woman; one with a great 
deal of money, ami another non<>ef ail; eadli 
of whom was ^ejiaralely recommended by them,^■iig 
llie properest lier’-oii in thu world fur me. , » j ' ^ 

1 know not how It h«ippens, but it im notorio'js, that 
rnosr people take a pleasure in niakine imifelies either 
thinking matrimony a state of bhss, .mu w Inch they 
would oliariMbly c'*ll all their fnerids ,uid ueqnldnl- 
ance ; or peih.i]>s ■'t^ugglmg in the loib, diey^pre de- 
dirous of drawing others into the net that eiHoared 
them. Many unitches have been brought about 
t^veon two persons, absolute stranger's lo e.ieb other, 
throiigii this kind mecbation of friends, who are always 
ready^to lake upon them the ollice of an horiuuidbic 
go-betw'een, Some have rome together, rneielv funja 
iT/iviiig bien talked of by their aeipiaiiiiauco, Ii k(4!f^ 

to make a match; and I have known a couple, who 
have met by accident at a horse*racc. ui daiucd to¬ 
gether at an assembly, that in lc->^ than atoiini^hf 
have been driven into matriinony in their own dchsicc, 
by having been fir^t paired in private convtr-aUons, 
and atterwards in the common ncw»-papvr.s. 

As we ran not insure happiness to our friend!;, at the 
same time that we help them t<\husbands oi w.v(^ 
one would imagine, that^few would tare to run the 
hazard of'bestowing misery, where they meant ^ 
ki idatn»s. 1 .know a goigl-natured lo^iy, w ho ha$ 
ciously brought upon herself the iii-wiil and (he oursce 
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ot* many of her dearest and most intimate friends on 
this very account. She has a sister, for whom she 
provided a most excellent husband, who has shown 
nis afl^ction for her, by spending her whole fortune 
upon his mistresses: sheccontrived^ that another near 
relation should snap up U rich widow, whoSvas ar> 
rested for her debts w'ithi.i a week after marriage: and 
it cost her a whole twelvemonth to bring two doating 
lovers of her acquaintance together, who parted beds 
I^fore thq honey-moon was expired. 

, 'fiut if oaf friends will thus condescend to bo match- 
.^Askers from a spirit of benevolence, and for our own 
advantage only ; there are others, who have taken up 
ihe profession from )ess disinterested motives; who 
bring beauty and fortune to market, and traffic in all 
the accomplishments that can make the marriage 
state happy. These traders dispose of all sorts of rich 
heirs and heiresses, baronets, lofds, ladies of fashion, 
daughters of.country squires, with as much cool- 
'flhess as drovers sell bullocks. They keep complete 
roisters of the condition and qualifications of all the 
marriageable .persons within the kingdom; and it is as 
common to epply to them for a husband or as to 
register-omces for a man or maid servant. They 
may, indeed, be considered a.s fathers and guardians 
to the greatest part of our youth of both sexes, since 
in marriage they may be most properly said to give 
them away. 

It is something comical to consider the various per¬ 
sons, to whom men of this profession are aseful. We 
may. naturally suppose, that a young fellow, who has 
no estate, but what, like Tinsefs in the Drummer, is 
merely personal, would be glad to come down hand¬ 
somely, after consummation with s woman of fonune; 
rimd a smart girl, has more charms than wealth, 
SvoYlId give round poundage on being taken for better • 
'for. WOifM bjt 4 rich heir. Many a tradesman also 

4 
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traats a mfe to mariM family* while he loohfH 
after the ahop; and miaks it better to r8qommiD& 
ftiaiielf by tbie conveaiaxt frittid* than by iS^aafiia of 
the fkily Advertiaen There are also feawel 7 oao|: 
peopi#, who are ^adifferent^as to any persmi^ parji* 
cular* and have no p*asmon|mr the state ita^, yet wM|| 
to be marned, becauw it -^fiU deliver theoq^ lha 
restraint of patents. But Uie most unoaturah thohdk 
very common applications of this sort, are ft'om tha 
riph and the noble; who, having immen8e"esbftb|rta 
bestow on theirtdiildr<m, will make hae of ^ mainie^' 
instruments, ooiqile them td others of the sam9 
overgrown fortune^ ^ 

1 have kooim many droll oiocidents ha^ipi^n from 
the mistakes of these mercenary match-makcrs, and, 
remember one in partioalar, which T shall lie^ sct^ 
down for the entertamraent of my readers. 
ful old gentleman came up from i&s North onpp^^ 
to marry his sen, lind Was recommended by^otijk A 
these coupW to a twenty thousand pounder, tie inH 
oordinglt put on his beet wig, beat bat^** ond gom^ 
Imttoa^ cdaW nod went to jfdy his fesiiects to 4ho 
Wy)s*tni| 0 »)na. Ho toU that he nad not ^ 
pleasdi^ of being known to her ^ Iwt aahis son’s <|^ 
•depen^M ph it, lb had taM the Hberty of waiJsM 
on her: in short, ns broke mo matim^ 

lier> end infonned her, that ms boy had seen h 
daughter at church, and wdft viohaidy in lov^ wij 
her; contdudii^ that he wmdddovpryImndsm^ 
Isr the Ud|'mjrould^inskn tidw her wl^ 

wvei>tovlrte^<*it 



It e^uld imt bi^ saiM«es bnti^ 
vouilkbtn. 
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Sir, flow miicli does rhe world say V replied the lady, 
•—*Why, Madam, I suppose she has uot less tlian 
twenty thuiisund pounds.’-—‘ Not so nuich, Sii,’ said 
the old lady, very gravely.—‘ Well, Mad.-iin, 1 suppose 
‘ then it may be niuetecm, — only eighteeif thou¬ 

sand poujuJs.’—‘Not so iViuch, Sir.’- ‘ Wcl!» well, 
perhaps nut; but - it‘ it >\ is ordy seventeen thousand.’ 
—* No, tSir.’—‘Or six'teo,*—* N<' ’—‘Or (we must 
make allowaiwes) perhaps l)ii: fiiieen thousand.’— 
* Nt»t so nmcli. Sir.’—Here ensued a profound silence 
for near a ininnle, v\)irn tl»o old genilernan, jubhmg 
his fou'head, ‘Well, Madam, we imisT come to some 
^onr!iisio;i. Pi ay, is it less ihau loijrTe,.ci thousand ? 
How uiueh more is it thau tN\el\e thousand V ‘ Hess, 
Sir,’- * Less, jMadain?’—‘ Less’—‘ Bni is it iiu>rc 
tlian ten thon-'and /’— * Not st» niueh, yir,' ' Not so 
Hitich., l^laUani C * Not so mueh.'—‘ Why, if it i.s 
lodged in the (nnds, r-onsider. Madam. intere‘-t is low, 
very low : but, the boy loves lier, iride.s shall not 
part us. Has she got eight thousand pounds.^’— 
*Nol so mueh, iSir,’- ‘ Wliy then, Madam, perhaps 
the young lady’s fortune may not be above six — or 
five thousand pounds.’—‘Nothing like it, SiL’—At 
these words the old gentleman started Irorn his ifliair, 
mid running out ol the room—‘ ’i'our servant, your 
servant: my son is a fool; and the fellow, who re¬ 
commended me to you, is a blockhead, and knows 
Nothing of businesf!.’. 
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. .. . ^Tontfrum vnlia oirtuie redcMfttam 

/I vi/iis.' —— ■ 



Without one sneaKia^ virtue itutby tram, 

<) prrc/oijs v!ll.aiii i Kcoiiiitlrci! rogue lu grain ! 


1 MESTiovEii in a Tormcr jiapcr, that a friend of iiiino 
was wntiiii: A Ne\v 'rrcatise on KtlnV*--, <!>• i\ S\steni 
of (iiiiriorai Philosophy, nornpdod fn-in tijc priiic'ip'os 
anil practice of the jiresent ae;o; in aaIocI* the 
ordinary modesty of^he modoriis would ho enlarged 
oi), which has induced thetn to compreljend ‘ill tlie 
Viecj, instoftci of \irtiies, in their tdo.i of a hne y'-n!lc- 
mati. The work is iiovv hnished ; and the aiitlior liaii 
•.o'U mo the following letter conccniiijg the dedication, 
v/ijh lea^^ lo subniit it to the public. 


UKAR TOWN, 

The flatness and flilsome insipidity of dcdicationiii 
has often been the subject ot our couvorsatiort and 
we ha\e alvcay^i agreed, tiial authors have rui^eariu'd 
in these pieces of flattery, by injudiciously aflruating, 
when they meant to complitneiit, their panonJi. 'rim 
huirible dedicator Iftadtj his great inu)) with viniios , 
totally foreign to Ins nature and disposition, which sit 
as awkwardly jLipon him, us S<tce or embroidery v>n a.. 
chimney-F.wecper; and so-ovcrw^hclms him wmi the 
huge mass »f learning, wiiFi which•fte graciously dubs 
him a scholar, that he makes as ridiculous a figure,'as 
the ass iu the'Dunciad. * After having thus b^raised s 

o 2 
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jlus patron, till tbe new Maecenas !•» heartily aslumed 
of li^mself, he wonders that no notice is taken of so 
tempous an eulogium, and that a dedication should 
oe an mere a drug as a sermon 

Lory, ID the Relapse, advises^Fashion to get into 
the good graces of Lordi Foppinglon, by fidlmg iii 
love With his coat, beiOf^ in raptures with hi«i peruke, 
seeming ravished with the genteel lUingle of his bword- 
hnot ^ and, in short, to recomnu ml him«eli to his noble 
elder brother, by aflecting to be captivated with hib 
favourites. In hk^ manner, the author, who would 
snake his dedication really valuable, should not talk 
to his patron of his honour, and virtue, and integrity, 
imd a pack oi unfashionable qualities, which only serve 
to disgrace a fine gentleman; but boldly paint him 
what he really is, and at the same time convince him 

hic ment in bemg a fool, and his glory in being a 
eooundrel This mode of dedij^ation, though proper 
at all tiroes, will appear with a particular good grace 
before A System of immoial Philosophy: wherefore," 
as my book n now finished, I have here sent you a 
rough draught of the epistle dedicatory, and shall be 
glad to hear Jonr opinion of it. 

May It ploobo your Clrace * or, irt|r lUira * or, Sir» 

You are m every point so complete a fine gentle¬ 
man, that the following Treatise is but a famt trans¬ 
cript of yom accomphshments. There is not one qua- 
Mcatma, requisite m file character of a mkn of bpint, 
which you do not poiweto. Give me Tmye^ theiefore, 
oa the present occasiont U> ]^nt forth your inesUma- 
bte quahUes to the wOrld, and hoM up to the publie 
view so glonoiis esonqile. 

You metiagmshed yourself so wirly in life, and ex¬ 
alted yotirself »o faf above the common pitch of vulgar 
budm, that you was distiuguisbed, before the age of 
|twcmty» wifit the noble ap|^ation of Btn^: and when 
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I consider the man) i^aUant exploits you have per., 
formed^ tlu* nuuibei of rascally poltiuons you UrfV|pi 
sent out of the world, the number of pr<*tty litUe fouad<i 
lings you have brought iiitj it» bow many girls you 
have dpbauched, *hdW many women of /Juality \oii 
have intrigued with, and l|(>w many hogsheads of 
Ficneh wine have lun tlmiugh youi bod), f rannoi 
lief[) contemplating you as a Sug of ilu UM he id. 

Wh at gre*it leistni have jou to value youiselfoil 
,<»1n noble achieveiiicots at Aithui s’ The suuis you 
fonnerl) lost, and those you have litely yvon, aie 
ama/mg lu&ttyices of your spiiit and a4d»‘<*'>'»hrst> 
in venturing so dc'cply, hefur0 you wtw let into the 
sttrei, aud then, m managing it with so iniu h adroit- 
ne-jS and dextenty, since you have hu‘n acquaitited 
with it Nobody cogthe djiee, or pac ks iliLM^ids, 
hall bo bkiltully* you hedge atowitli uncommoA 
nicety, and are a tncomparahly bhiewd judge of 
the odds 

Nor have your exploits on the tuif icndcrcd you 
l^s f oiious. Let tho amiab of Pond ajad Hebor de-^ 
livii dcbwi to posterity the gluHoua ucaount of whaj: 
nlitcs j«u have won, wlut matches you made, and 
iiflw often the knew mg ones have been taken inj^ 
when, for prviate reasons, you liave found it iioces- 
biuy, that your horse should run on iht* wrong side 
of the post, or be distanced, itfter winning 
heat. I need not mention ypur own shin m horse-f- 
manship, and jn how many tnatobos you have con¬ 
descend^ nde yomselfij^for in thisporticulai, it 
must Jbe acknowledged, ‘ you cannot be outdone^ oveii 
by yciur grckim or Jodtejr. ^ 

All the wo^ld wm witness'di€»m4ny lysiapc^ ^ 
your courage^ wiiich has and oxetted 

in Hyde Park, and behind Montiigao-bouae: 
vou have scrnietiines been^aown to atuw IWfOrd 
mo^t heroically at the opera, the blav. and niton at 

4 ^ 
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private routs and a^asemblios. How often have you 
““ to fl>gbl a whole army of watchmen, coniitames, 
beadle^, with the justices at their head! You 
ve cWred a whole bawdy-hotise before yoU« and 
many a tavern by storm; •you have pioned a 
^Sraiter to the ground; and have, besides, proved 
wofirseJf an oxcc»Uonl marksman, by shooting a postr- 
Jboy flying. With so much valour and (irmness, it is 
not to be doubted, but that you would behave with 
the same intrepidity, if occasion called, upon Ilouh- 
•atow'lloath, or in Maidenhead-Thicket : and, if it 
fWere necessary^ you would as boldly resign yourself 
titp to the hands of Jack Ketch, and swing as gen- 
teetly, as Maclean or Gentleman Harry. The same 
noble spirit would likewise enable you to aim the 
pistol fit your own head, and go out oi the world like 
ja man ot honour and a gentleman. 

' But your courage has not reiSidered you insuscep¬ 
tible of the bofter passions, to which your heart has 
been ever inchned. To say nothing of your gallan¬ 
tries with women of fashion, your intrigues with iniT- 
lipers and mantua-makers, or your seduc.r.g raw 
country girls and innocent tradesmen’s daughters, 
you have formerly been so Constantin your devoir^ 
to Mra. Douglas, and tlie whole sisterhood, that you 
sacrificed your health atid constitution in ihmr ser¬ 
vice. ' But above all, Vritness that sweet delicate crea- 


and for whom 
fill passion, that 


ture, Ivhoin you have now in heemng, 
entertain such a strong and taitnf 
'imr her sake, ybu havh tenderly ahd ^ffeetionately 
deserted your wife and family. ^ 

* Though, &oin your elegafit |aste for pleasures, you 
sjupear tfihila for t}ie^|ay world; jm these polite 
^ i,ttiusCffli|l|ls ha# lil^ called 6ff yoitr attentitSlii fiom the 
'wm sertous etudlss of politics and mligidii. In poll- 
tee y(m«h&ve meide such d wcaderw profieienoy) 
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the good of yoQf country, tp be a mere jobe, and copr 
firmed your own interest, a$ wHI as established yon? 
consequence, in the proper place> by aecuting halfa' 
dozen borough^ As to religion, you soon uni^yetlfld 
every mystery of tUht^ and ifot only knovt^tfae 
to be at! romantic as the Aldoian, but have also Writ** 
ten several volumes, to make your discoveries plsin to 
meaner capacities. The ndicttlous prejudices of a 
foolish world unhappily prevent your ^bltshing them 
av pre^^ent * but yoU have wisely providnA that they 
shall one day <iee the lig^t, wheuy i doubt not, they 
will be deein^ invaluable, and be as universally ad* 
mired, as the posthumous works of Lord Boltnghrokn.^ 

I am, 

May It please yoor Grace* or, my Loid ’ or $irt 
10 humble admiration of yoiu e*cccltei]cie% 

O. ' ^ kc. 


N" 123. THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1753. 


Stuo patre tU namignfrfd matre whornttutf 

ROE. 

Say, flho caa claim the fimadfing for her sou H 
My Lord, and Mdlly 2 or, her Grace and John f 


Thm notkA in pnpers, thsi die FousdHte 

Hos^tal will be open for ihe meepdon Of Intoii iSr 
general under a certain have, I fM, dnHi 
Tersal vatts&clkb^ TlmconsetpicitcesoCitl^ 
not appear so didadfol^e hei^fiiCii andWat*llist 
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of Aithiir’s b) black bulK For my part, though J 
h&v<* no Iculy m kfpping, no thi’d by my housekieper 
<.iior «iny other aflUir oi galldutry on my hands wlml 
makes me wi'ih to swell the number ol infants maiii' 
tamed by that charity, 4. must ^Wn mj'tlf to be ex¬ 
ceeding!) lejoited at the cSMension f 1 *'0 b<nc voh nt i 
design. I look upon if* w the cnlam piesirvatirn o 
many hundreds m embryo . nor hhaU we now lu u o! 
so many helpU ss babes birth-strangled m a ni(i.s ii\ 
or smothered by llie * ditch-dehvered drab Asm 
bastard ts aftounted m law, quum vuUws /ilw> the 
child of nobe>dy, and ielated to nol)od\, and >(t 
blessed with a^ fair proportions and eap«ibh ol an 
equal degree of peiioction with ‘ homst uisdam 
issue,' It lb surely an act of gteat humanity tlms to 
rescue them fiom untimely deatlib and other 
whiCiUhey do not merit, whatever may be the guilt ol 
their patents. ^ 

Though It IS obvious, that this hospital will be made 
the rertptacle of many Icgitmiatt children, it is no 
less ccitain, that the rich, as well as the poor will 
often send their base-born bautliu^ to thi<^ o^iieiil 
tiuniery The* wealthy man of tjuahty, or subb^antial 
ett, mny have their pnvate family reasons for not ow II¬ 
S'^ the fruits of their secret amout^, and be glad to put 
the little living witness of their intrigues out of the 
way. For this reason, a history of the foundlings le- 
ceivedtheie would be %ery curious and entertaining, 
as it wonld contain many anecdotes, not to be learned 
From any pansh-register. The reiSeetjoas, that passed 
ia my mind on this subject, gave occasion the other 
fveoing to the following dream. 

Methought, a*; t Wgs Etaxiding at the pri\ate door of 
he hj^ispiud, where a crowd of females (each of them 

K a child m h^ arm»| were pressing to get in, an 
ly geatleiDan, who, from white stpflT 1 took 
f*a gotromqr of the charity, very courteously m* 
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vitod mo to como in. I aoo$pted his ofiEer \ and hav'*' 
ing seated myself near him, ‘ Mr. Towta,' says h^, 

* 1 am conscious, that you look upon most of the$6 
little infants as the otispnngs of so many uimiarricd 
fatliers and inaid^ mothei% tvhich have been dan* 
destinoVy smuggled into the^vroHd* Knoi^ then, that 
T am one of those girirdmo appointed to super¬ 
intend the fortunes of ba»taras; therefojre, as this hos<*‘ 
pital is more immediately under my tuition, 1 have 
pu^un this disguise; and if you please, wiUlet you 
irto the secret history of those babes 'Who are my 
wards, and their parents/ 

] assuied him, \m intelligence would he highly 
agreeable; and several now coming up to their 
children he resumed his discourse* * Observe,* said 
be, * that jolly little rogue, with plump cheeks, a florid, 
complexion, blue eyes, and sandy locks, ^ekhave 
here already several of his brethren by the mothei’a 
side: some fair, sdbe bro-wn, and some black: and 
yet they are all supposed to have come by the same 
father. The mother has for many years been house* 
leeper to a gimtleman, who oaimot see that her chil* 
dren HhSr the mark# pf his own servants, and that t|Sif 
very Dial is the exact resemblance of his coachnm. 

* ‘ That puling, wldninr infant there, with a paU 

face, emaciated body, and dii^orted limbs, isthe forem 
product of viper broth and caxttharides. it is the off¬ 
spring of a worn-out buck of quality, who, at the 
same time he debauched tb# mother, ruined her con¬ 
stitution bg tt fiUhy disease t liiccmseqtis^ of vihich, 
she, luth much bpiil^t tbroi tips just imui^ 

of himself in miaiatUre. ^ 

* The next that is <b^ msuo of a canplul dl; 
who, as he keeps a bpiae for hil own riding on Sum* 
days, whteh he lets outfall the Wed of fhe week, ksesfo 
also a mistress for his recreation on ^ loventh dayv 
who lets hei^f out on the other shs. ^niiAbrthar 
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babe owes lus birth hkewiso to the city : but is the 
joint product, a^ wo may say, ot two iatheis ; who 
being great economists iu their pleasures, as w eli as m 
their business, have set up a whore and a oue-hoise 
chaise in paimership tog'^lher. ^ 

‘ That {lert young barg ige Ihere, who so boldly 
prpM: 9 es forwaid with her biat, is not theinoihei of it, 
but maid tp a single*lady of the stnolest honour 
and unblemished leputatiim. About a twelveimuith 
ago, her misircss went to lialh for the benefit • I her 
health: and ten months after, she travelled into \inlb 
Wales to see a relation: from whence she is just lo- 
tunied. We may suppose, that she leok a laiu\ lo 
that pretty babe, while in the country, and biought 
it up to town with her, in order lo plac’e it hero: .e 
she did a few years ago to anotliur charming bo) : 
tvhicK being too old to be got nuo this hospital is now 
at a scSiOol in Yorkshire, whcio young gentleineii aio 
boiiided, cloihoil and educated,and tound mall neces¬ 
saries, lot ten pounds a year. 

* That chubby little boy, wlnih you rce m thcani’!*^ 
of yonder strapping wench in a camblet gown and nd 
clyuk, is her own son. She is by piotessioff a bed- 
maker in one of the Universitiessi, and of the saTlei ol- 
lege,in which thetadier (a gra\o tutor)' holds a f<*l!o\v 
^ip, under the usual condition of not marrying. 
Many sober gentlcincm of the cloth, w ho are in the 
aamo scrape, are glad to take the benefit of this cha¬ 
rity; and if all oi tlieaame revt^rciid ordci. like the 
priests ahitfa^, were Md tmder th# same ic^tnctions, 
you might Vxj^t to see a particular hospital, erected 
for the receptioh of the ^0ib of the clergy. 

* That next child balbogs to a sea-cantain’b lady, 

whose husband is expected to return every moment 
from a long voyage; «ine fears of wtiich hav^ happily 
hastened the birth of this infant a full month before 
itathne. other is the posthumous * child of a 
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wealthy old gentlorndii, who matried a young girl for 
line, and diM m ihe hoiiey^inoon. ITiis, his *,011 and 
heir, not born till near a twehetnonth after hn 
decease, becan^je its birth was retarded by the except** 
sive grid oi hn wid^vi;, w bo,•on that account ratlier 
chose to lie-ii) privately, and io lodge their only child 
hero, than to liave iti iegitnnafy and her own honour 
calUd ill question by her husband’s idatKnis' 

My tompanion pointed out to n»e several others, 
wi^ov- onginai was no less extraordinary; among 
w lu< Ji, 1 remember he told me, qne was the unhal- 
lowcd blood of a Methodist teaclur, and another tho 
pt( mature spawtt ot a maid ot honour. A poor au¬ 
thor eased himsell o{ a very heavy load of two twin- 
daOj*h eis, whuh, 111 an evil hour he begot on a 
hawker of pamphlets, aftei he had been wilting a 
lusnoii i no\eI: but I could not help smiling at uie 
maik-isent m with iheg|t* new Muses, signifying, that 
one had been ihiistened Terpsichore, an<l the other 
Polyhvmind Several bantlings were imported Irom 
Isitygio I, Hoxton, and other villages Withtii ttm sound 
ot Bow beU : many were transplanted hither out 
th » country*, and a whole litter of brats were sent m ' 
from two or three parishes in particular, for winch it 
*is ddubtiul whether they were most indebted to the < 
Parson or the Squire. 

A modest-looking woman now brought a very fine 
babe to bo admitted ; but the governors rtnected ft, as 
It appeared to be above two months old. Themothef, 
tn the contrary, persisting in aiHrUang, that U #as 
•but jusi horn; and acfdtessiug herself to me? desired 
me to look at it. I accordingly took it la my arms^ 
and whue 1 was tossing tt up and dqwn, and praisiug 
lib be<iuty, the sly hu&iv coiitiivcd to slip away, leav¬ 
ing the precioas charge in my caro. The efforts which 
1 made to bawl alter her, ai)d the squalbiig of thebrat^ 
wlucxi rung piteously in my cftrs^ lucbly awi^ed me ; 
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aod t was very happy to find, that I had only been 
doodling my pillow, inhtead of a bantling. 

* W, 


Ui. THURfeDAY, JUNE 10, 1756. 


Atxfptf ptr Itmfion hbi dtsenotftt annos • 
putt! nf rit nmare^fle * 

JLii puilz sine ertmtne motes ^ 

^•u/tyue smp'ininst putputeu\qtu pudtir, 

J\i07i nbi nufle plsictni , nm sum desuUct atnottsi 
7« mihi (>f gua prieg) tura ptisnm^ cns. 

OVID. 

i^coru in<’ not, Cliloe , me, v ho«e faith well tn’d 
] 4»ng V( ats i{ provL, and hoiievt pa s,uide : 
j\I\ vputUs^ soul no foul affectionk move, 

Bui < hasti •'implieity, aixt modest love ’ 

2s ui I, like shallow fops, from fair to fair 
2{ovin^ at raiidom, fa}thl «»0 paubion swei^r. 

But iliou alone shait be nty constaDt care. 

Almo'st every man is or ha'* bwn, or at least tk.nks* 
that ha IS oi has been a lovei. One has fought for his 
mistress, another drank for her, another wrote for her, 
and another has doneell three: and ^et, perhaps, m spite 
of th^ duels, poetry, and bumpers, not one of th* n 
eyer entertain^ a sincere passion. 1 have latei^ * 
taken a survey of the numerous tribe oi Enamoratos,^'' 
and, after having observed the various shape«i they wear, 
think 1 may samjy pronounce, that, though all pro* 
iWa to have been m love, there are very tew who are 
mally capable of tt. 

Jt is n maxim of Rochefoucaulfs, that, * many men 
would llR?er bare beeo in love^ if {hey had never 
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htaulof love' Th( jusitrce of tins rettkark mequal 
to it •• shrewdne^^s The ridiculous prate of a family 
h fieqiu nth ^jrcdt jiiAucnie on )oung minds, who 
h irn to lot c, as they do every thing eiso, by imita- 
* on ^ ou trtituu'' alum's! inert cbildrea, have 
Ikiii c'lu-iuim f wifli *tin Hfcond-haud flame lighted 
up ii iiioiIk i 'I paj^sion nfd, m consequence ol the 
\r (^ol the footman tndchar^ber-maid, I liavp known 
littii lujstct fiTKy himself i dying sviaio it the age of 
thntiin and httle miss pining away with love m a 
bh>*ind h iMjjing slcpvts 

'I lilt Nast h< ip of volumes, ULied with love, nud 
>iinu icnttii iiiynbei to maku a library, arc great in- 
fl inurs, ind Idoiii fail Ut pioduce that kind of pas* 
Sion dtsiribtd b) liochefoui uilt The (hief of these 
I Uj iry seducers are the old romince^, nid thur'degw- 
iKiatfc spuvri, lh< modern novels The young 
n id^ Ol iht Hootions o( lo\a, till he imagiui that 
be feels them throbbing and fluUuing m his little 
biei^t, 14 Valetudiiuiiui'^ study the hi-'tory of a dis- 
rise till they fancy theinbeUcs aj!(CU.d with every 
‘Symptom of It For this itHUfon, I im always sorry 
to see Mxj of this trvsh in the hands of oung pieopk|: 
I look «pon CVssiiidra and Cleopatra, as well as Betty 
Parncb, Polly Willis, dec as no better than bawds; 
and con*'idct Don Bclliams of Qrrccc ind bir Amatfik 
do Gaul, wuli George Edwards^ Loveili, &c as arrant 
pimps But thou^ romances and novels are both 
equally stimulativeb, yet their operations ate very dif¬ 
ferent 1 he rouiaace-Htudent become^ a fond Corydoii 
of Sully or a very ^Damon of Arcadia, and is in good 
truth s ich a dying swam, that ho bolmw s be 4uill 
hang hiiusclf^ on the next willow, or drown Inm* 
self m ihf next pond, if he rfiould lose the ob^i of 
his wi«theS(i but the young novelist tuscas out more a 
man of the world, and, adfter having gaii^ the albo 

VOL, • * P 
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tioiw of hw mistr(»ss, lamia a hundred schemes to se¬ 
cure the posses jion ofheu and to bam her relations 

There are among; the tribe of lowers, a sort of 
lukewarm gtntleinen, who can hardly be said, in the 
language at love, to et^tenam a flame for their mis¬ 
tress Tlfcese are your men of supeilative .lehcacy 
and refinement, who Joain the gross ideas annexed to 
the amours of the vuigal^ and aim at something inoio 
spiritualised and sublime These philosophers in lo\f 
doat on the mind alone of their mistresb, and would 
fam vee tier naked soul divested of it’s nmtenal iii 
cumbrauces, Genllemen of this complexion might 
|>erhaps not improperly be ranged in the^onianuc 
class; blit they base ashutned to themsehes the name 
ofPiatonu Lovers. 

Platonism, however, is in these days vtiy scarce , 
and tjieie is another class, infinitely nioii nuinoruus, 
composed of a sort of lovers, wliom we ma\ justly 
distinguish by the title of Epicureans The pi mu iples 
oi this s(^ct are diaiiietncally opposite to those oi the 
Platonics They think no more of the soul of theu 
mistress, than a mussulman, but are m raptures wittt 
her person. A lover of this sort is in perpetaaf ecsta¬ 
sies; hib pa'^sion IS 50 violent, that he even b«.orthts 
you with nib flame* and he runs over the perfeetjosb 
ot his mistress in the same style that a jockey praibcs 
his horse: ^ Such hmbs! such eyes ^ such a neck and 

breast^ «uth-oh, she’s a rare piece’’ Their 

ideas go no farther than mere external accomplish¬ 
ments , and, as their wounds may be said to be only 
hkm-deep, we catmoi allow their breasts to be ^mitten 
with love, though petrha^ they may rankle vviih a 
much grosser phsston. Yet it must owned, that 
nothing 15 more comhpioii» than for gentlemen of this 
cast to be mvolVed hi what is called a lo? e-match; 
but then it la lowing to same cause with the mar- 
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nage of Sir Jolm Brute, who sl^a, * I mamed iny 
wjto, betause 1 Wanted to he With her, and she would 
not let me * 

Other geatlemen, of n gay au>positioa and warm 
constitution, who ge ip the (ata{(>gtie tor Iwvm, arc 
adorers <Jl almost every worram they see The ftame 
oi love IS as easily kindled tn dtuin, <ts the sp 4 >rlfo aro 
Mtuck out of a Amt; an^ it alep expires ns >ooi}» A 
h f I of this sort daneds one day, with a lady at a 
hill «dud loses Ins hcait to htr m a minuet' th(» iieVt, 
iiiothi r i irnes it off in the niall, ^id thn nevt diV> 
null ipa, he goes out ot town, and lodges ir m thejpos- 
■^e&sion ot all th^ country beauties succeSbiv^ely, till at 
1 1 st he brings it back to town with Inin, and presents 
It lo the firsst woman he meets. Thi» elass is very 
nuiiieioiis, but ought by no means to liold a place 
among the tube o\ true loveri», siiue a gentleman, 
vvlin I'j thus in love vylh every body, may tairly be 
aid not to be in love at ail 
l^ove IS universally allowed to bo whimsical, and if 
vvhyn is the essciKO of love, none lari be acxiouiited 
truer lovers^ than tho^ who adifKiv their^niistriHe for 
some particular charm, which enchains them, though ' 
It w ould singly never captivate any body else Some 
•gemfemen have been won to conjugal embtpit'H by as 
pair of line arms, others have been held fast by aa 
even whde set of teeth, and T know a very,,go<¥l 
' huiar, v\ ho w as ensnared by a set of golden trtsses, 
cause It was the taste of the «oc?ient3, aud the true 
dssical hair « Those jadies, whc^ lover's are such, 
^piecemeal adniiren,, are in perpetual of losmg 

them A ra‘'h, or a pimple, may abate tH<l*r afUction. 
All those, the object of whose adorpUon t*# meiely a 
pretty face o" a hoe p^oii,«are in power of the 
like ic<ident‘>', and the small-^at'^ has occasion^ 
many x poor lady t{ie loss of her beauty tuid ber lofOC 
at the same tune. 

p2 
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Btii, aftiv all tb#e aponuus EnamoiatoSf tluu^ <4rp 
9i(me lew who^a psrvncm is siocore and \vtll-f»>u«dtd 
True* guouino love is always boilt upon e‘>tcc m not 
that T would mean^ duel a hkho can rr and aigue 
biin*«*1f into lov(> j hut that a ooaitant intcicourse unth 
an atiuabie woman wiR “ead him into a ronthuplation 
of her excellent qualtlves^ whicfa'^viill insrnsibl^ win 
hw heart, before he it hi O’^elf awaic ol it, nnd l)c^< t 
all ibo^ hopes* feaft( and other extravagmeus nhu b 
are the natural attendants on a tine pa-ision 1^ c h is 
been described tep thou<iiand times but that I m w b< 
sure that the lillle picture I would draw oi it is t iki u 
from nature, I will conclude this pi]>ei with tin story 
of honest Will Easy and his ami iblc wde Will P-isy 

and Miss--became \ery ear*\ aupinitid md 

from being faiftthaily lotimaif with the whole Inaily, 
■VViU TTUglu be almost said to live llicu Ih dintil uvd 
supped With them peipctually ip town, and «j i ii* at 
part of the ftUinniLt with them at lliur sc,ir m the 
country Wdi and the ladj wtre both uni\ti sally al¬ 
lowed to have wnse, and tnoir ife(|ueiit ctnuorbafons 
togetheT gave them %idoubtf3d piooK oi the goodne s 
ot laoh other’s disposition. Tlity delighted in the 
company, and admired the pc»rfeouons, ot sach other, 
and gava athoimand Uttle indications of a grolving 
paamon, not unofasenved by others, tven while it was 
yet luilmwTi and unsuspected by themselve! How 
ever, af^ aotne time, Will* by mutual agreemer ' 
demanded the^ady of her father in marriage. BiV 
alas! ’^trbe loive^e>ei yet run smooil 

the ill-jodgad mhbidon of a ps^ut indu< c J tlu (itber‘ 
out of meep tove to hia daughter, to itfusi hci h md to 
the only mi«iiii,*he world with whon she coula h^e 
^ppiW, beoatHW he imagined ?ihat he nnjit in the 
Smithheld phrafe, do better for htf But lc>e, 
grounded on jnit pnnciplea, is not .easily sh xU n and, 

it appijjirod that thatr mutual pasbion had taken too 
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deep root ever to be e^tirpftted, tbe faiber idb last, re«» 
luciuntly, half cuneeated to their t^ian. 'fhey enjoy 
*1 genteel competency; and Wi|U by Ids integrity and 
abilities, is an honour to n leacluKi profession, and a 
blessing to his wife, praueHia» that her 

%irtues deserve such^ hnah^£ is pleased with 
having ‘ left dross to ducTujjfo;* ho considers her 
happiness as his main inter^; and their example 
every day gjves fresh coiivionon to the father, tW 
v\ here two persons of strung fioose and good hearta 
cuJlceive a reciprocal aHfectiontJor each other, their 
pas-don is genuine and lasting, apd^heir tmiion is per«» 
iidps the truest tUate of happiness'under the sun. 
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Ceivlms htpc inter victniu gartil^Un.tle$ 

JKJVf Jabellas'^ — ^'- 

, HOR. 

With Mr- Towa when proi« anti precepts fhll, 

Hjjs friend supplies a poem or a tale. 

Nothing has given me a moFO sensible pleasure* i& 
Jie course of this undertaking, thandhe having been 
jccasionally dionoured with “the ccgroifiondence of 
several ingenious gentlemen of botb OW universitiae. 
My paper of to-day gives me utnisoad tndisfaction on 
this account ; atid. 1 cannot help lopMn^ On it with a. 
great deal of pleasurif, as » sort of a,hUle Cambridge 
xnisc'ellany. *l'he reader will see ft is composed of 
two poems, wjucji 1 have* lately reOhbU tom a fSQiS* 
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rea^tideiit in that learni^d umvprsity Thest little 
piecdft, nnle^ts tny regatd 4or th& wiitei indhtb me 
jpnrtial to them* contam many beant)c>&, and are uni¬ 
ted with thateidgafit pecdlianty of and mannci, 
which plainly apm to^ to cotnc fifom the same hand 
that has already obhg^ the j^blic with '^unie other 
pieceb of poetry, publiatied m thiid papei 

X ' 

TO MR. TOWN 

WE, IVi7i ioU Cant Jun 6 

Your essay on the abuse of words w as very well 
received here, -but more cspocialiy,that part of it 
which contained the modem dctimtion of the word 
ruined You must know, Sir, that m the language of 
our old dons, every young man is mined who is not 
an^arrint T^cko Biahet Etra Patet \et u is le- 
inarkable, that, though the '»eivdnts of the Muses 
meet with more than oidinary aibcouragcmi ut at this 
place, Cambridge has produced man) celebrated 
poets* witness Spenser, Mihcm. Cowley, Drydcn, Atc 
not to mention some admired writers of the piestut 
times, I myself, bir, am grievously suspected ol being 
Tjetter acquainted with Homer and \ irgil tha i Euclid 
oi Saundeiaon; -atid am universally agreed to be 
luinc^, for having eoncemed myself witli Hexameter 
and Pentameter more than Hiamei^ The equity of 
this demsion I bhall not dispute; but content myself, 
at present with submidmg to the pubbt, by meanf 
of your paper, ^ few Junes on the impuit ol 'inotheA 
favourite word, oocwdtfned by "he esi>a> above-men¬ 
tioned. 

But feaiisg digt so ^ort a piece will not be "ufti- 
cient to eke out a Whole paper, 1 have ^ub}onieil to it 
another little pcfem, not onginally de*«ig£itcl h i iho 
pubhc View, out written as a famihic unstli to a 
tnend, ^Tfae WliKfle ip nothing mortrtiuu thv. natural 
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result of many letters* and cOnrenMitidiis* (hat 
past bel^voen us on tl>e present state of poetry in 
kingdoms; in whiidt 1 flattered rayaelft that I 
jusiihahle in my remarkb on the of inTon^J 

tion m most modem oompoali^s, is weH as in rs|;if!i|i 
*to the cuise of )t* We ire now, indeed, all becow 
such ox.ict critics, that Aere are scarce any toisamlM 
poetb: ivltai 1 mean by el,act critics hi, tliat we 9m 
gionn, (1 ^peik in general) by the help of Addiiofi^ 
and Pope, bttter judges of composition, th,»n hereto* 
* Tore We get an early knowledge of what ohastsr 
writing IS, and oven school-bOjs are checked m the 
luxunancy of their genius, and not sufTared to run not 
in thair imaginations. I must own 1 I'annot help 
looking on It ab a bad omen to poetry, that there is 
now-a-days scarce any such thing to be mat with at 
fustian and bombast: for our authors, dreiuiing the 
vice of incoriactne ^‘1 above di! others, grow ridicu¬ 
lously precise anif affected. In short, however para* 
doxical It may seem, we hare nbw, m my opinion^ 
^ too coirect a taste, ft ts to no purpose ibr such pni*^ 
' dent sober wooers, is oar modem mirdt, to knock at 


the ridor of the Muses. They, atr well as morta^ 
ladiA, love to be attacked briskly^ Should we takn 
•a review even of Chadceps poetry, the most ina^n* 
tive readir, in the very duekest of old Qtomfn 
woods, would find the 1^^ scnoefixnai pierce through, 
and break in upon him like hg^tmng; and a mall 
must have no soul in htm, who does not admire the 
fam y, the strength, and dtokiice of Sponser^^ even 
through that disagreeable hfal^ iskieh tne fashidn o£ 
the times obliged him to Wear** To co]idude,theiro ia 
thib material difference betweenjthe former and pTesenf 
age of poetry; Jthat |he writers in the first tnoaghf 
poetically; m Umf, they only express themselves 
so. Modern poets |eem to me more to study the 
manner hOw*t&y shidl Wxit0^ tbm wiat is to be writ* 
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ten The sninuto accuracy of their productions, the 
b^ls of thf'tr rhimes» so well matched, making most 
luelodioii't hnkle, and all the mechanmni of poetry, 
so exactly hiushed^ (together iifith a total deficiency 
jof spint, which be^the leaven of the whole) 

.put me tn mind of a piece of fuiauuie, genf^ially 
'kund m the studios of the teamed, ‘ in an odd angle 
mt the ryoni,’ a niahoganv el^antly taived and 

fashioned on the outside^ dke Bpecious covering of a— 
cliambcf'-pot 

I am, Sir> your humble servant, 

R L 


TUB SATYR AISTD TUB PBDLAR 

A Fable* 

W (iRDs are, so Wollaston defines. 

Of our ideas merely signs, 

Which have a pow’r at will to vary. 

As being vague and aibttrary 
JNow damn'd, for instance—All agree 
Damn'd *b the superlative Degree; 

Means tliat alone, and nothing more, 
iioweser taken beretofbre. 
jcramu'd is a wordcan't stand alone* 

>V bmh has no meosimg of it's own; 

But signifies or bad or good, 

Jii««t as It's iieighbofif 'a understood. 

Kxawpleb we may find enough: 

Damir d high, damp'd low* damp’d fine* damird 
So fares it too with^t's lelatioa, ( 

I mean it's substantive* dainnation. 

The w It with metaphors makes bold, 

And tells ^ou he's damnatiph cold; 

Pei haps, that metaphor forgot, 

/fhe $elf*sama wit’s danmatiun hot. 
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And hrre a £ftbla t^imeroWf^ 

Once, in the middle of Uecf^beri 
When ev^r) mead m snow ie loet. 

And e?’ry nver bound witb frost; 

When families get oU together* 

A nd feelingly wk oV tlie wemther; • 

When—pox of the d^sldptive rhixne-** 

In short, it vt as the wiiHbr time. 

It was a Pedlar’s happy lot 
To fall into a Satyr’s oot: 

Shiv’rmg with cold, and almost fro9e^ 

AVith pearly drop upon his no‘!e, 

)li<< iiogecs’ ends all pinch’d to deaths 
He blew upon them with hla broatlu 
‘ Friend,’ quoth the Satyr^ ^ what intends 
That blowing on thy fingers’ end«» f’ 

*• It 19 to wdim tliem Urns I blow, 

For they are froze as cold as snow; 

And so me lem^ni has it been, 

Tm like a cake oi ice within*’ 

* Come,' quoth the Satyr, ‘ comfort, man! 
ru cheer thy inside, if 1 can; 

Yoh’re welcome, m my homely engage, 

To A warm fire and mem of pottage.’ 

This said, the Saiyr, notlbmg 
A bowl prepared of eav’ty thoth; 

Wluch with delight the xiew’d, 

As smoking on the boafd ii mod* 

But, though the Very steam arose 
With grateful odour to has nose. 

One smgie dp he 
The gruel was so wond’rous hot. 

What gan be done ?-^with gentle puff « 

He blows i^tiil itj*s cool efiou^. 

‘ Why how now, Pedlac, what’s the matter? 
Still at thy blow'ipg V quoth the Satyr. 
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‘ I blow to cool ii»’ cries tOe down, 

- That I may get the hcmor down; 

For, though I grant yotrve made it well, 
VouVe hcurd tt, Sit, ae hot as hell ’ 

Iheu raismg high do\en stump. 

The smote him on the rulnp 
‘ Btgorie, thou double kiWiie, or tool, 

With the saim brrath sh warm and cool * 
Friendship with '^iich T never hold, 

VVho’re so damn'd hot, and so damn’d cold' 

EPISTLE Tf) A FRIEND 

Again 1 nrge my old olijection. 

That modem rules obstruct perlci tioi, 

And the seventy oftasto 

Ifab laid the walk ot genius waste. 

Fancy *9 a flight wc dtil no more in. 

Uur authors creep, in-»ttad of souhng 
And ill the b^ave imagination 
Is dwindled into declamation 
But still you < rv, m £>obei sadness, 

• There is discretion e’an in madness.” 

A pithy sentence* but warns credit. 

Bee au*>e, 1 hnd, a poet Said it: 

Twoir verdict makc^ but small impression 
Who are know u lim b> |Yrofe<tsion 
Rwe what exalted mghu u will, 

Tnie genius will be genius still 
And say, that horse would you prefer, 

Which Wants a bndle, or a spur » 

The mettled sf..^Ld may lose iiib tricks; 
Thi^jade grow9 callous to your kicks. 

Had Shakspeare ci^pt by modern^ rules, 
We'd lost ills vntcdieb^* faines, iboU* 

In^'tead of all that wild creation, 
fonu'4 a regular plantation. 
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Or garden trim and all mcWd^ 

In nicest symmetry dispos'd. 

The hedges cut in proper order, 

Nor e’LU a branch beyond ifeborder. 
Now like a fores^ he appeaVB,\ ^ 

The growth of twice thr©^ btindred years; 
Where many a tree aspiring shrouds 
It’s very summit in the clouds. 

While round it’s root still loves to twine 
The ivy and wild eglantine. 

‘ But Shakspeare’s all'Creative faimy 
Made others love extravagancy, * 

White rloud*capt nonsense was tbeir aim, 
liike Hurlothnimbo's mad Lord Flame/ 
IVue.—Who can stop dull imitators. 
Those younger brothers of translators. 
Those insect'), which from genius rise, 
And buz about, m «>warins, like flies 1 
Fa&hiun, that seta tke modes of dress, 
ShciK too her influence o’er the press: 

^As lormeriy the sons of rhime 
Sought Shakspeare’b fancy and siibhinc, 
By co*oi* correctness now they hope 
To erf IIlate the praise of Pope. 

But I’ope and Shakspeare both disclaim 
These low retainers to their fame. 

What task can dulness e’er aflSbet 
So easy, as to write correct ? 

Poets, ’tis said, are sure to Split 
By too mtyrh or loo little wit; 

So, to avoid th’ exfremes of either, 

They miss their mark, and follow neither: 
They ‘‘O exactly poise the scale, , 

That rteitlier measure will prevail; 

And medmenty the Muse 

Did never in her sons excuse 

. •* 
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’T is true, thoir tawdry woiks are grac’d 
With all the charms of modem table, 

And ev^ry seiitselesa line >b drest 
In quaint exproasieii^a Unstd \est. 

Say, did you ever f^jfubce to meet 
A Monmeur Bather in the 
Wboiie fu^e as it lank* dopencLs, 

And dangles o’er lus fiogcib' ends, 

His ohve-tann’d compWuon graces, 

Witli little dab** ot Dresden lace-i, 

While for the body, lVloii‘?iour Puff 
Would think cVn dowlasb iioe enough i 
So faro-^ It with our mt n ot lUyines, 

Sweet tmkierb ol p(M?tu clnmch, 

P’oi lace, and luugc, and tawdry cWlns, 

Suie ucvci yet weic greatei beau\ ; 
ifo?\eVr tliev dttk ibo outward frame. 

The innei bkeletonV the stame. 

But ‘-hall tln^'O wreWhed bards commence, 
Without or spiiit, taste, or senbO 
And when they bring no otlier treasure, 

^hall I adinuc ihcm toi their meabun^ ^ 

Oi do 1 sc<5in the cntic’s rules, 

Bi < au«ie 1 will not learn of fooK ^ 

Although Loiigitiub’ full-inouth’d pro^ 

With all the lorce of gcuiu'* glows; 

Though Dionysius’ learned taste 
Is over manly, just,, and chaste, 

Who, like a skillul, wise phybician. 

Dissects each part of coiupObiUon, 

Aud bhowb how beauty striked the soul. 

From a just compact of the whole ; 

Though judgment ui Quinti ban’s page« 

Holds foith her lamp for ev’ry ge; 

Yet Hypercntics*] disdain, 

A race of blockheads, duL^ and ram, 
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And at all empty ibo]$, 

W ho < lamj) a goiiius tVith dull nil^ 

And Hti.it tlioir jiaiiow sciaDoe mocks 
Danui »ith ihi mine of Het*todox. 

Thi'‘.e butcbttis *i 
Wlnll» they u^^iirp i^io 
('ly, * thib i" 1 1'16 —that’s my opinion f 
\ id polls diead ihcir mod dominion. 

S ► have jou .eeu, viilh diro ailhight, 
potty inunarch of the night, 

Seited alolt in ellmw-chau, 

jli 

C'oinniand the prib’jierb to appear; 

Haraiigtie air hour on watchman’i praiae^ 

And on the dire Lflfect of hays, 

Thui try, * you’ll suffer loi your darmg. 
And damn you, you shnll pay for caring,’ 
'Dien, tuininp, tell th’ astcmisli’d iing, 

‘ ] \it to represe Kiso ’ 
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Piounde tova elugvtOf sohtum Uht*- 


VIRO, 


Rant, roar, and br Uow, aith tbeaino air. 

And sinlcaihe rev’reai) preacher in the pUy’r. 

I RrMFMBbR a rector of a parish at the court 
of the towm who was generally accounted a re*y 
preathe/, that used to aim at dchvenng hio^elf u 
most bold alid animated style of oratory. The 
of 1 IS voice wds,j2icely atedmmodated to the dxG&renj 
branches of tliu discourse^ and every thi|ig Vas pro* 

^ OL. XXXII. Q 
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nouncdd with tmcominon energy and emphasis * he 
also indulged himself m equal freedom of action, and 
abounded m va:»oiis extraordinary gesticuldtlon^ Ins 
sermons tliemselves were sown thick y, ith trofies, me¬ 
taphors, anjl simibes, and' every-where c nnebed with 
H^^hophe toad prosQpopcs^a * 

As I knew that this rosrrend gentleman had hern 
abroad with a young nobleman in the capj^uit) oi *i 
travelling tutor, I did not wonder at the vioknt ex¬ 
ertion of hiM voice, ind ibc vehemence of his ui cti 
‘ this afiected air being a piece of clencal fopperv, 
which an itinerant clergyman is apt to adopt, while 
his pupil is gleaning all the other follies oi Pans at 
which place U is veiy common to sec a capmhwt so 
heated with his subject, that he oben seems m dingei 
of thiowing himself out of the pulpit But 1 \\ ts it 
a 1 oss*’how to account for the glowing style ol his dn- 
cour^f»s, till happening to turn oyer the works of i 
celebrated Funrb preacher, I found, that tin orato¬ 
rical performances of my fnend were no other than 
faithful translations of them 

This sort of pulpit plagidusm may perhaps be more 
idaptcd to the"' taste of some of our fashionable de- 
claimers, than the more hackmed method oi ttans- 
cnbmg a page from Barrow, Tillotson, or Atterbufy 
But, although such practices may be less liable to de¬ 
tection, It lb cMtaiikly more orthodox to nfle the works 
of QUr own divines, than to ransack the treasures of 
HcHiush priests9 and their inflamed orations are un¬ 
doubtedly less adapted to the genius of c ir people, 
than the sober reasonings of our own preachers Vol¬ 

taire, 111 lus essay on epic poetry, has touched this 
point w^h his vivacity, and given ‘a verv just 

desc* of^ diderent^ecieb af pulpit eloquence, 
that^^ ix^t’C’Tance and Bfngland TncAholepis- 
^ of tuYS^ Discourses, aiming at the path - 
$ ed with vehemence^ and accompanied 
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^iih Violent gestures, would; e^ccite lare^bto m En^ 
IkIi congregation. For as'they are iond of bloated 
language and the most Impassioned ^^hiix^oeiice on the 
'^tage. so m the pnlpit adect the most un*orna« 
mented simplicity A sennpn in France is a long dch 
clamaljcn, sc rupuh>uBly divided into three parts, and 
dc^livercd with enthusiasm.# In England, a sermon is 
a solid, but some times diy, ^is&ertation, Which a man 
reacts to the pi ople, without gebture, and without any 
pirticulai exaltation ol the voice. In Italy, (he adds) 
R Sermon is a spiritual corned) ’ or rather iarce, he 
might have said , since the preachers in that country 
luuangue their audience, ninnnig Co and fro on a sort 
of raised sta^, like a mountebank. It must be owned 
liuvNe\er, that some of our clergy are greatly wanting 
in that life and spirit, which would render their in- 
stiiKtions more nflcctiug as well as more pleasing 
'1 litir ‘^e^uons aie frequently drawled out m crfiedull 
tone, without any sranation oC voice oi gesture: so 
that It IS no wonder, if some of the congregation 
should be caught napping, when the preacher himself 
baldly becins to be awake. But though this drowsy 
delivery as not to be commended, ve^ a serious ear* 
nestneas is> most likely to engage tlie attention, and 
convince the reason. Thi*i maniipr, as it is most de* 
cent in Itself, is best suited to an English audienao; 
diough it IS no woodier, that a different strain of ora* 
lory bhould prevail in BVanoe; stnce a Frenehman ac¬ 
companies almost evi ry word in ordinary conversa* 
tio 1 with some fantastic gesture, and even int|Ui]nes 
<onc( iiin^^your heglth, and talks (A the weather, with 
a thou Lud shrugs and gnmaces. ^ 

But thoui^h 1 do not like to aee a pieacher lasily 
lolhns on tl% cushion, or doaiogfoverhis ferroon-case, 
and haryigumg Ins alidience ^tth an unchnstiaii 
jpiMi) >tt * veil this unanimated delivery is perhaps 
hss ofteiisivc, ^han to Observe a clergyman not so as 
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imtimct hts audience^ as t«i tie adiiiired hy 
them: not lo imention* tba^ evett Vollaim hiiuselt 
seems to thick our xnancer of preaching preferabte» oc 
the ^hol«« to the declamatory style and affocUHl gea- 
tcree, nvd by the clergy of his own nation. A sober 
divine should not asceira the puljtit'wUli the sane pas- 
aiODSf that a pcblio omior moonts the rostrum; much 
leas should he aa^tame tl,e voice, gesture, and dc^port- 
wi'iit ol St player, and the language of the theatre. 
H»‘ should preserve a tem|)erance in the mtist earnest 
parts of his discottrse. and go through the whole of It 
auch a manner, ai^ best agrees with tfie solemn place 
ia which it is uttered. Pompous nonsposc, bellowed 
out whh a# tlmndering accent, come’? with a worso 
grace from the pulpit, than bombast and fustian inju¬ 
diciously ranted forth by a ‘ perriwig-pated h how' on 
the stage. 1 cannot better illustrate the absurdity and 
indeci^rrcy of this manner, than by a fannliai, though 
shameful, instance of it. Whoever has occusiondlly 
joined with the butchers in making up the audience 
of the (Jlare-market orator, will agree with me, that 
the improprirty of faia style, and the extravagance ol 
his action, become still more shocking and iniolerable 
by the day which they profane, and the occl* »iastic 
appearance of the place m whi^ the dcclaimer iu.- 
raK‘7ius. Thus w hilc those, who thunder out daniiia- 
iioii fiom pariah pulpits, may, from assuming the 
manners ot the theatre, be ri'seKibled to ranting play¬ 
ers; the Ciare-market omtor, while he turns religion 
into farce, must be considered as exhibiting show's 
and interludes of an inferior nature, and fiimself re¬ 
garded a« u Juck-pUdding in a guv%u and cassock. 

A bloafM style it perhaps of all others lea*>t to be 
commended, tl is Wore frcHjuentlj^madea sheltei loi 
nonsense, than a vch^leof truth: but, though impio- 
por on alt occasions, it mote especially deviate ^ iioni 
.the chasjtt^pkinness and simplicity of pulpit tloipicnce 
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Nor am 1 less displeased vrith thoaot who are4g^ire4 
by some ns pretty preachers $ as I think a dayman 
may b4 a cox(!Qinb in his style and manlier, as well as 
u pri^ in his appearance* Flowers of rhetoric, injudi* 
ciously scattered over a sermon, are as disgusting in 
his discourse, as ^le smug 'wig and sc6|^ted white 
handkcli’hiof in his dress. ^The pretty preacher aims 
aho at politencsB and good^breeaing, takes the ladies 
to task in a genteel vein of raillery, and bandies their 
modish foibles with the same air, that he gallants their,, 
f^n.'i: but if he has u mind to put his abilities to the 
stretch, and indulge himself in a itfore than ordinary 
flow of' rhetoric, he flitters away the solemnity of 
some scriptural*subject; and I have heard a Bourish- 
ing dcclainicr uf diis cast take off from the awful 
idea of the Passion, by dwelling piindpaily on the 
graf‘(‘fulriess of person, sweetness of voice, and eliM 
gduco of dtiportment, in the Divine Bufiferer; aftid at 
another tirin', in spqpkjng of the fall, I have known 
him to enter into a picturesque description of tho 
woods, groves, and nviilets, pansies, pinks, and vio-' 
loits, that threw a perpetual gaiety over tlie face of na- 
■4wrc in the garden of Eden. 

Affectell oratory and an extravagant 'delivery werts 
first practised by those who vary from the established 
chSrch; nor is there any manner so unbecoming agd 
indecent, which has not, at one time or another, been 
account^ truly spiritual and* yraceful. Snuffling 
through the nose with an hannotuoua twang, has beca 
^regarded as a kind of churchiWiisic best caloula^ to 
raise devotion, and apitcous chorus of sighs and groans 
has been thought ihS most effectual cdll to repentance. 
Irregular tremblings of the voice, and contortions of 
the person, have long l||ien the eloquence of quakera 
and presbyterians; and ore now the favourite mode of 
preaching practised by those self-ordained teachers, 
w'hrj strike out pew lights in rBli^on» and pour forth 
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th(»ir jRbmpcm* rhapsodies tn a torrent of cnlhubia-=t- 
tical oratory. An inspired cobler will thunder out 
^asxathemasy with the tone atkd geatme of 3t Paut^ fiom 
• a joint-stool; and an enli^iteiied bricklayer will work 
lumself up to such a pitch of vehemence, as shall 
make his nudience quake agats. 1 am sorr^v to seo 
our regular divines rather copying, than reforming, 
this hot and pxtravagai^t manner of preaching; and 
have with pain been witness to a wild mtemperate 
delivery in our parish churches, which I should only 
have expected at the cliapel in Long-acre, or at'the 
Foundery and Taoernaele in Moor-fields. 

As a serious earnestness in the delivery, and a ner¬ 
vous simplicity in the style of a discourse, are the 
most becoming ornaments of the pulpit, so an affec¬ 
tation of eloquence is no-where so offensive. I'he de¬ 
livery of a prt^acher, as well as his dictions should, 
like ihs dress, be plain and decent. Inffamed elo¬ 
quence and wild gestures are unsuitable to the place 
and his function; and though such vehement heat 
may perhaps kindle the '/.eal of a few euthusiabtic old 
beldams m the isle, it has a very different effect 6n 
the more raticnal part of the congregation.*' 1 would 
therefore tecommend it to our fa^ioiiable divines, to 
aim at being preachers rather than orators or act«irs, 
aWd to endeavour to make their discourses appear like 
sermons rather than orations. 

O. 
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fermnt itemed jAur. 

HOR. 

Kagc tn her eveRf dt$tr»ctiAii m licr mien^ 

«• ll«r breast maignant itsrelU with jealous apleen. 

TO MR/TOWN. 

SIR, 

Wi lie told, tliat in Spain it is tbe custom foi hus¬ 
bands never to let their wives go abroad without a 
watchful old woman to attend them; and in Turkey 
It IS the fiUshion to look up their mistres>kes uisdcr tbo 
guard of a trusty oumnh. but I iievtn knew, that in'' 
ail) country the men wore put under the same restne- 
tions. Alas I Sir, ni) wtie is to me a veiy duenna; 
j^he is as careful oi me, thoAeis/cr or rhihf 
eunuch, Ail of the graud signior\ tavputite bultana: 
and whether she belie that 1 am tii love with every 
Wtoman, or that ev»^iy woman h in iu\i with mo bhe 
will never trust me out cf her sight, but •'tickle as* 
close to me, as if ^ii teally wai, without a ^lgure^ 
bone of my bone, .uid lie'll! of ray fle^h. I am never 
suffoied to stir abroad without her, lest 1 (should go 
astray; and at home she follows and down the 

hou'rf^ hlAi a chi^ in leadmg-strh9j$!’* ^ 

but ‘'top down btairs on any oidinil^ occasion, '‘he is 
so diiaid I shall give her the slip, th*it 4ie always 
screams after me, ‘ ray dfar, you are not going outV 
though l<^r better^esjurttv, she generally locks up my 
ha* and cane toffethej with her own glovrs, and car- 
J n.il that wilhcP* the o*hcr. 
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{cannot flatter tliat I 'am handsomer or brl- 

tcr madfc than other men • or haa ahe, in my eyes at 
least fewer charms than other women. ^Need I add, 
that my complexion is not over sanguine, nor my con- 
alJtutioii very robust? and yet she is so very doubtful 
of iny constancy, that I oannot spe^, or even pay the 
compliineiif of my hat, to any ybung lady, tluAigh m 

S ublic, without giving ndw alarms to her jealousy. 

Itch a one, she is sure ^om her flaunting airs, is a 
kept madam; another is no better than she should 
be; and she saw another tip me the wink, or give 14^^ 
a nod, as a murk of some private assignation between 
us. A nun, sir, might as soon force her way into a 
convent of monks, as any young worn 111 get admit¬ 
tance into our bouse: she has tiierc*it)ie affronted all 
her acquaintance of her own sex, that aiv not, or 
iniglit not ha\e been, the grandmothers of many ge¬ 
nerations^ and is at home to iiobod>, but maidtMi 
ladies 111 the bloom of tbrccbcorc, and beauties of thi. 
)iist (-{‘qlm y. 

She will bcarce allow me to mix even with persons 
of my own sex ; and slic looks upon bachelors in par'? 
ticular, no better than pimps and common beduce* . 
One evening, iiudeed, she vouchsafed to trust me out 
of doorb at a tavern with some of my male fitemls: 
^,but the''fir^t bottle had 'scarce gone round, before wof!l 
wrfs bumghl up, that my boy wab come with the lan¬ 
tern to li^it me home. I sent bim back with orders 
to call iu an hour; when prebeudy after the maid was 
dispatched, with hotice that my dear was gone to bed 
very ill, and wauled me directly, 1 was preparing to 
obey the sumniotfk; when, to our great surprize, the 
bjck lady hertelf bhlted into the room, complained of 
my t:ruel heart, msd M into a fit; from which she did 
not recover, till the et&ch had set us down at our own 
Kuusc. She then catted me Uie basest of husband", 
aud said; that alt tavenia were no better than bawdy- 
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hoiivek, and that men only* weni thither to tncest 
naughty wom|n: at Uat she dSOlared it to hr her 
firm resolution^ that i ahjoutd never set my foot m any 
one of them again^ exee^ herseif be allowed to make 
one of ihe company* ' * ^ 

You*iwill SQppoib/Sir) that* while my wife i** thus 
run nous, that 1 should not lA led a^ray when abroad, 
sIk* takes particular care, that i may not aiambte ott 
teniptations at home. this reason, as soon as I had 
brojight her to my house, my two maid servants wore 
immediately tum^ away at^a momcnt^s warnitig, not 
without many covert hmis, and ^ome ojxjii aofuba- 
tioiis, of too naar an iuthuacy between us, though, I 
protest to you, one was a feeble oM wrinkled creature, 
as iiaggard and frightful as mother Shiptoii; and the 
other, a stiupping wench, as coarse and briwny as the 
female Samson. Even niy man John, who liad,dived 
in the family tor thirty yeafa, was packed off, as being 
too well acquainted with his master’s ^ly ways. A 
eliau-woniaii was forced to do our woik toi dome 


ti^e, beloie imidain could &uii herself v^ith maids for 
mhwi^mipose. One was too pert an Inissy ^ anqthex 
went too* line; anotlioi was nii iinpirddri 4 <iiforward 
ytiuug I'J.iggage. At present our hoiivchold^ i- jmjd® up 
ot ^ucli beautiful monsters, as (’aliban himstdf 
tall in love With; my ladx’s own waiung-woii\d^*‘has a 
most inviting hump-back, and is so charmingly parn- 
Jiytic. that she shakes all over, like a Chinese figure;, 
]Lhe house maid squints most delightfully with one so- 
'nitary eye, ^hich weeps continually ibr the loss of its 
lellow; and the cook, besides k most captivadng red 
face and pioluherant W'oist, has a ttioai ^aceiul hc>h-"' 
ble in her g«t, occaskmod by ope leg being dbortenf 
than the other. * * 1 


1 need not tell you. that I mtrtf never wnte a letter, 
blit inj wite must see the coutoufas tt is dona 

up; and that I never dare to opdik one, till she has 
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broke the seal, or read rj, idl shr has fir^t run it omi, 
Ifivtrv 1 tp at the door frotn the post-tiian makis htr 
tiennble, and J have knovvn hei ready io burM with 
spUen at steing a superscnptioa, wu^ten in a kir 
luhaii hind, though pvrhaps it only tointrt Iroin my 
aunt m the country. She cafi }nck out an^ intn^^i i 
even Ik m the nuprt'.'^ion^n the wax and i ('’upid, oi 
two luarts joined in uiwon, or a wafer pneked w th a 
piH OI stiinpiJ with a thimble, she inUrpm^ as the 
uruin toktns of i billet-doux and if there i& a blank 
spate kit in iny | art of the letter, she ahvajs fiofds 
It lor '•uim. iimt bthire the fire, that, it it should be 
filkd with any secret oonlents, wnt|cn in juict of 
It mons they may by that means become visible. 

Abtiiit a month ago she found a mystciioiis piper in 
my con pocket, which awakened all her niistiu',t 
This uspit ions manusc i ipt was draw n up in hiti o^^ly 
pints' wli th as she could not interpret slu nunudi- 
ai( j contlmUd it to be i btUH-Av/iii fiom soriu nist/ 
cicatim, whom I sccntly inaintaiiicd in atoimrct 
tl»etov\n and that \v< corrtspoiuled togctlur m c>- 
phrji 'llii toiribk papei Sir, was in tnith uo i tlv r 
than a bdUcwm mv blacksmith m the coun rj wlio, 
ncvei ha\ng Kimi to wiitt cxpicsscd h»‘«tiiinin^ 

^ by isKaJacr h ot h own in\intion Thus il in kid 
Twfiik,d I spade he charged it to account, by 
cbiwiiig IS ^vtil ishoKud ilk figuK ol a spado, 

^ and adding at a liitk dis’inti six pejpi ndicular Uul 
to signify sixpence , or, it he had repaiied a plough, 
he skeu hed out that also in the same kind of rough 
diaugbt, and annexed to it four curve lines, to denote 
ii iir hillings This matter I explained to m\ wiU as 
’'^llv xs possible, but very little to her satisfaction It 
•^is absolutely impossible to cjijiet l^pi suspicions she i« 
*peqHtuaU\ rcproaclMiig me with my privalp tiull nxy 
upbraids me on this account^ bet ore smngcr^ i d it 

was but last wetakf that she put uro to incomuT« 
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able confiwion before u wboleroom full of company, 
by toiling thcln, that 1 Vas in love with a black¬ 
smith. * 

Jealousy, Sir, it is said, is a sign of love. It may 
be -»o : but it is a species ortove, which attended 
with <ill*llie malevolent properties of hate: nay, I will 
venture to say, that many a modern wife hates her 
hu’*bdnd inoit heartily, without causing him halt that 
un^.isint*.s3, which my loving consort’s suspicious toni- 
jie^ ^eates to me. Her jealous whims disturb me the 
more, because ( am naturally of an even mind .md 
calm disposition ; one of the chief blessings 1 promis¬ 
ed my sell in matrimoi^ was, to enjoy the s>>veets.ur 
domestic tranquillity. I loved my wife passionatt‘ly j 
but I must own, that these perpetual attacks upon iny 
peace make me regard her wth less and i<'iider- 
jiess every day ; and though there ih not a vv0U(|.n in 
the world, that 1 wo^id preler to luy wile, yet I am 
apt to think, that such violent suspicions without a 
cause, have often created real matter lor lealonsy. 

1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, &c. 
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Uufld cpltmvm sU q famtiis rottmvtum ^ 

Jn quod tkorouiet non temf. 

MAKl 

Happy that hou«:e, wher? fiddl« never come, 

Horn, bdutboy, harpsKbord, nor kettle drum. 

TO MR. TOWN ' 


SIR, 

My ^mTi* i<* mad, stark mad; and unless you can pw^- 
Jemody foi tUat atrange phiinzy which 
pc'tses-ies hrr inv peace of min^ mu-^t be for tvtr 
broki u. and luy ioi tune inevitably ruined \ ou must 
knoWj j&>ir, that she is alBicted with a disoidcr exactly 
opposite to b e of a tarantula: for, as that is bai/1 
to aduiu ot no ruit but music, there is not a not 
the gamut, bilt wha tends lo heighten ajicl inflame 
my wile's lunacy 1 liud it the fashion in this a^e, 
fo^&ingeis and fiddltis to publish appeals to the pfb- 
lic whurefnru, as you hast hitherto listened to the 
compliuufs of husbands, I nm''t Ing you now to con-^ 
Hdor mint, and to suffer me also to appeal to the pub¬ 
lic, by means of your paper. 

A lew yean* ago business called me ov^r to Italy; 
'^whi e th.<s unforrunate woman*^ received the first 
touches of thi« disorder. She soon<onteived a vio- 
1^1 1 jid'jsioii tui tasteQin genera^ which settled at last 
^ in aa iinq Jtiuhable rage afta. musical compositions. 
'^Solos so Bid pera^, and conceitos, becaihe her sole 
eii pit ^ luc ill and uehghi, and singers a2i4 musicians 
her ouiy company* At lengthy lull'of Italian airs 
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li» <1 mil, when* also her >*hole liQ])p}- 

h 's’l IniJ l)KT jt« u1tM*4 IP the orihestra, ami it hi-* 
btvii ‘.tr %Mi u puh to be thought a tonnoi'*seui m 
nui-'K J httf 1 ' in o| tra, t ratoi (, or conceit, lo 
bt jerlorinet A»tl w *ht Inlis />! mortah*y, I do not 
be'u\r ‘•tliii the iu\n<^ A lU Indies (oiild prt^vail on 
htr u lx ibsdvt Twj, and^nlytwo, good con^e- 
cj (luts (lou fiom ihi'i ni^dnci ind tho'-t are, that 
sin (.onstdiiil) ilUnd danes\ (hapel* loi the sake 
K ffii anthdn and ilit n st of the musu and, out of 
ilu* in III) 1 ^ mndb id’y st|iiAralered, on inmim'? and se- 
n i-iju iM T'. oinc te>^ ire dedu i(« d to cbintuh, which 
are p oinutcd 1>\ mu'^ual ptiloiininccs 

Jiut \ hit makt" thi^^ n,, dttr ( .igul irrictrk om» 
aii into' rtbU tome i*' thi I haic not inj, eil th© 
k i^t idei ot the\ ml t isie, and it ilino^t drives 
TT ( mad to be pc tcri-d with it 1 am a pi on tnuA, and 
have not the lei^* s^#ct ot aconnoibsmr in iti) cotnpo- 
••lOya \et no h nc will niy w fe, unless I ap- 

peo k id c» Ui h nop‘5»n e as* her'-elf \boui a 
nfon h c;c she prc'^ i led ( n me to atttud her to tin# 
v#p?ra, V hore e\ci\ dMn^ till made ncr^3fpire,e^ well 

Lddj Town’v rihf was ravished with one air, lo. 
at another applauded HicCiarp]’, cnored 
IVJingotti and, in shoit, acted like an abssjdn^*? 

'domau while the performance, and her beluviour, 
had a quite different effect upon ne, who sat dumb 
kWith confu^-i^n, * most musical, mo^l rnelancholv,*' 
'at her elbow When we came home again, she seemed 
as hippy harmony touid make her, butlmus^own, 
that 1 was all discord, and most beaitily 'exed at b©;*, 
jng made a fooi in public. ‘ Well, tny dear/ said she^ 
• how do yod like the opera » Zounds, Madata^ 
I would soon be draped throi^gh u hotSe-pond, a$ 
go to an opera wuh you again/— •—* O fie I but you 
inubt be delighted, wfth the Mitigotti—* The 
Mingotti I The dmi/-‘ WMl, 1 ftin sorry for U, 

TOL. XX'iCII . . » ■ 
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Sir Aaron, but I fmd^'jcu have no rty/-‘ Far, 

Madam 1 I had rather cut off iny ears, ll, \ii sufli-r tlvem 
to make me an idiot.’ To thir? she inydc me no re¬ 
ply, but began a favourite opera tunc ; and, aft#‘r 
taking a tour round the room, like one of tljc singer-’, 
left me alone. 

If my wife could be satlsfifd, like oiiier inu^'ical la- 
^ dies, with attending pubftc performauers, and no\\ and 
then thrumming on her harj)sichord the tunes -iie 
hears there, I should be coDlent: but hhe lias aiio 


concert of her own constajiliy once a week. 
IS in still greater raptures than at the tipciti. 
music is^ chosen and appumlccl by herscM’, 


Here she 
all tiic 
d’iu* r'-t- 


jjense oj this whim is iuou'^itoos ; for iio^. on*,- oftljc-i- 
people will open their mouths, or rosin n ■'-ii gU 'tmg. 
without being very well paid lor it. Then :hc uu’st 


have the best hands and voices ; and has :Ju*C' 


large a'act of performers in pay a^ the manager of the 
opera. It puts me quite out of patu uce to xt these fei- 
lovv.s slriiiting about iny hou«e, drest u[> like loid^ and 
gentlemen. JSot a single fiddler, or s:iiger, but wha.1 
appears in lace or embroidery ; and I once misCiSfe’r"* 
mv wife s chief musician fur a foreign embassador. 

It is impossible to recount the numberless fdi' -s'to 
which this ridiculous passion for music exposes lier. 
iter devotion to tlie art makes her dliuost adore tho 


professors of it. A musician is a greater man. in her 
eve, than a duke; and sne would soonei oblige an 
opera-singer than a countess. She is as busy in pro-^^ 
iiioting their benefits, as if she was to have the re¬ 
ceipts of the hou^; and quarrels with all her ac¬ 
quaintance who will net permit her to load them with 
tickets. Every fiddlier in town makes k his business 
to scraps an acquaintance with hef: and an Italian is 
no sooner imported^ tlian she becomes a }}art ot my 
wife’s band of performers. Jr. the late^ opera disputes, 
she has been a most furious partisan ; and it i.3 inipos- 
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•:,ble i’fjr any mtriot to anxiety for the dan¬ 

ger of liialxjlioy and Minorca, than she has suffered 
on ueeount of tin? ()pera, and the loss of Mingotti. 

I Jo not believe my wife has a single idea, except 
nvitati ve, airs, remuter-tenor, thorough-bass, Acc. which 
iH’liijeuially *-■' ^ in bor head. When we sit 
!o;yMlicr, instead of joining in any agreeable conver- 
'i ii.on, she is always either humming a tune, or - dis^ 
«’t)ii/sing most eloquent music,’ Nature has denied 
i ‘j'*a voice : but. as Italy has given her ta.ste and a 
raceful manner, she is t;ontinually squeaking out 
str.tins, less melodious than the harmony of ballad- 
.'■’■nging in our*streets, or pb»alm-singing in s country 
church. 'Po make* her still more ridiculous, ahe learns 
to play on that nia.sculine instrument, the bass-viol; 
the ploasiirc of which nothing can prevail on Iier to 
forego, as the bass-viol, she daily tells me, contains 
die whole powt‘r an^ very soul of harinony. 

NY’^h^t method, MryPown, shall I puVsue to cure 
riiy wife of this mti.'^'cal frenzy? I have some 
’lionglos of holding weekly a burlesque rorotorio, 
Li.irjjosed of mock airs, with grand accompaniments 
of the iow's-harp, wooden spoons, and marrowbones 
;mdv'd?.ivers, on tlm same day with iny wife’s concert; 
unTl ha\o actually .'sent to two of Mrs. Midnight's 
tiands to teach me the art and mystery of playing on 
the broom-stick and hurdy-gurdy, at the same tirnu 
tliat in) wife learns on the bass-viol. I have also ^ 
^strong rough voice, which will ctmblc me to roar out 
Bumper Squire Jones, Roast Beef, or some other old 
English ballad, whenever she begins to trill forth her 
melodious airs in Italian. If this has no effect, I tviU 
learn to beat the drum, or wind tjtie po.st horn: and If 
1 should still find l"t impossible for noise and clamouc 
to overcoide the .sound of her yolces and instruments, 
1 have half resolved pftreinptorily to shut my doors 

r2 
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against sijigpr's and iid%!)frf, and even to demolish her 
harpichord and bass-viol. 

But thiH, alas! is coming to extrcnj ties, which 1 
4im almost afraid to venture, and uould endeavour to 
avoid I Iiave no aversion to inu34C. but I would not 
be a fiddlier: nor cio I dislike corrpciny , but^ would 
as doori keep an inn, as ct»r»vert my house into a thea- 
d tre for all the idle thingv ot both sexes to assemble at. 
But iny wifeV afTections are so wedded to the gamut, 
that I cannot devibe any means to wean her from ^this 
folly If 1 could make her fond of dress, or teacn 
her to love cards, ‘plays, or any thing but music, I 
should be happy. Ihis method of .destroying my 
peace with harmony, is no better than tickling me to 
death: abd to squander away 'such oums oi money on 
a parcel of bawling scraping rascals in laced coats 
and hstg'Wigs, is absolutely giving away jny estate for 
an ola song You, Mr. Town, are a professed CoH'* 
Poi.«?seur j therefoie, either give me a little taste, or 
teach my wife to abandon it: for at present we are 
but a jangling pair, and there is not the least harmo¬ 
ny between us, though, like bass and treble, weaaMN 
c^bliged to joiL in concert. 

I am. Sir, your humble Servanv,^^ . 

Aaron HumRjN 
T. 
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■ Post cmfres gfoiia sera venit. 

MART. 

F.im< to oiii' ill lies coirirsi, alas ' too late ; 

AuU piaise iuirll^ tank »poa the cufFia-plate 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SlRf 

1 AM a rich old bachelor, and, like othef ancient gen- 
llernen of that order, am vtry fond of l>«*ing iiAuJged 
in all iny odd himif^iirs. and always ha\ipg luy own 
^lay. This is one reason 1 nc\cr inarracd : h*r if my 
wile had been a shrewish termagant. I'tiO^wouId have 
hm mo; and if she had been u tamo,c!Qme3tic ani- 
inal, 1 should ha\e Killed her. Bul»(lic way of life 
1- [lavei no\\ ftdleii into is, of all others, the best c.d- 
ewiat^d to gratify my fantastical teii.ptT. 1 liavf* no 
near relation, inde(>d, who will bubinitlo h(* treatel^us 
a humble cousin all iny life, in hopes of being happy 
at my death ; ycl I, abound in sycophants anJ (ol- 
flowers, every one of whom 1 delude, like another 
' Volpune, with the expectations of being made my 
heir. Th5 abject ^irit of the.se wretches flatters me* 
and amuses me. ' I am indolent, and hato contradic¬ 
tion ; and c^n safely say, that not one of my acquaint¬ 
ance has contradicted for thes£ seven years. There 
is not one^of them but would be«glad if I would spit^ 
in bis face, or rejoice ai^a kick of Uie breech from me^ 
if they thought- I meant it os a token of my famt- 
Harlty. When i am grave, they appear as dull as 

.. ‘ ‘ 
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mutes at a funeral; when I'iinile, they gun like mon« 
keys; when I toll a silly story, they chuclf^e over every 
ridit ulous particular, and shake their m admi¬ 

ration of my wit Sometimes 1 pretend to be shorl- 
bighted, and then not one of thejfu sees farther than 
his nose They swallow spur wine, eat musty victuals, 
and are proud to ride in my old hoot« 

1 have been told of a certain prelate, who brought 
his chsplains to such a degiee of servility, that after 
evary deal at whist, they would a&k him, what hr 
Would choose to have foi»trumps next deal ^ 1 keep 
my fellows in equal good order. They all think me a 
close old hunkb, and imagining that Vi inning their 
money will put me in good humour with them, they 
practise all the arts of sharping to cheat themselves. 
1 have known them pack the cards at whi t, that I 
might hold all the four honouis in my own hand. they 
Will load the dice m my favour at hazard pocket 
thcmselve*» on purpose, at billiards, and, at bowU, if 
any one is near winning the game, he never tails iii 
the next cast to mistake hib bias It ib impossible fo. 
the most despotic monarch to be more absolute 
hib subjects, than 1 am over these slaves and syco¬ 
phants Yet, in spite of all their endeavours to iiKre 
me I most heartily despise them , and have already 
drawm up a will, in which 1 have bequeathed to each 
of them a shilling and a dog-collar. 

But, though I have settled in my mind what lega¬ 
cies 1 shall leave them, 1 have not thoroughly resolved 
in what manner 1 shall dwpose of the bulk o'* my estate. 
Indeed, 1 am Tally determined, like mobt other wealthy 
badielors, eHkaf to leave my fortune to some ostenta¬ 
tious pious uses, or* to persons whom i have nevef 
seen, and for whose characters 1 have not the least re- 
or esteem. To^epeak smcuirely, ostentation car- 
i^'away my whole heart: bui then, it is a little dif- 
t?'’ult to find put a new object to indulge my vanity. 
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whilst 1 am on this bidf* of^iiie grave, by securing to 
me a certaim pro'^ppct of po>«thumous tame, whah is 
always so agrieable to living pride. 

The hospitals are so nunieB>U8, that my name will 
be lost aixtong thcj^e more kiu>wn and esiablished of 
Guy !^orden, B<mcroll, and ^ know not who. Be¬ 
sides, m the spate ol four or five centunes, perhaps, ^ 
It ma> be thought, notwithstanding my whole length 
picture ai d statue, that 1 had assistance iiom parlia* 
riertt. It 1 order my money to be laid out m churches, 
they will newer be built: itnn temples, gardens lakes, 
obelisk'^ and serpentine rivers, the next generation of 
the sons ot tash will demolish all my woiks, turn my 
rounds into squares, and ni) squares into rounds, and 
not lea\e even my bust, although it weie <ast m 
plaster ol Pans by Mr Haikstrow ot worked up in 
wax by Mr Goupy Or supposing, in iniitoTioii of 
some of my predw ossors, I w<.ie lo bequcMth my for¬ 
tune to my hou‘'ekeeper, and recoinmei d her in my 
will as a pattein ol virtue, dihgenie and every good 
efUdhty, what will bi* the effect < In thiet weeks alter 
niyTTeathu&he will inairy an Irishman, ^nd 1 shall not 
eyen qpjoy my monument and maible jiernwig m 
Wj^biSiilister Abbey 

Nothing perplexes me so much as the disposal of 
my money by my last will and testament. While I 
am living, it procures the most servile compliance 
with all my whiins Irom my sycophants, and several 
other convemenres : but 1 would lam buy lame with 
It after myvdeath. Do but instruct me, how I may 
lay It out in tffe>-fnos\ valuable purchase^ oi this sort j 
only discover some new object of chanty, and perhaps 
I may bequehtb you a round suflo oi money lor your 
edvice* * , 

I am^ Sir^ your bumble Servant, 

Thomas Vainaxx* 
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It IS <iaid by an old poit, tlut ito inait^ life t in i)4 
called happy or unhappy till hi# deitli hke ii an* 
aer, I have often thought, thar no woids or aefon*. 
are a btltcr comnrunt tu a per'^on’s Un pn and dis 
poalion, th\n his last v»ill and Ifst,mint T{u> >s ,i 
trut portraiture of Inmsell ’rawn at full length 1 } hi-> 
OMn hand, in \^hlth l!if painting is (omtnonly \ery 
liNcly, and the features ver) slrongl> rnaiked Jii the 
discharge of this sojemii act peuplt sign and seal 
themselves, either wise and good tharaettrs, ci 
lams and fools uyl anv person that in kes n ndu u- 
lous vtill, and Inqueaths his money to Jnvolous U‘-(fi, 
only fakes a great deal ol pun*' like Dogberry m the 
play, ‘ that Ik may be set down iii i * 

The lovf ol lame goxeins our lUtioii'- more uiii- 
vcrsaHy than any oihtr patsicii All then tgraduilly 
drop off, but (his runs ihrougli our whole li\ei 'I'his, 
pt'ihaps, IS o le ol tin t hit I indutenients, that influ- 
eiict# wealthy poisons to becjiuatli thtir pob*'essions to 
osU uljtiou'> uses and they would as willingly lay out 
a con-uki ible sum iii buying a great name 
vible) at then deaths, as they would bestow it on the 
purtJiase of a coat of heraldry, during the livrj. 
They aie pleased with leaving some intmonal c "iImif 
e\h?teiicc behind them, and lo ptrpttualc the remem¬ 
brance ol themselves by the applu ation ot their money 
to some a am glorious puipo'-cSj though the good 
gentlemen nevei did one act to make themseUes re-, 
mailable, or laid out a single shilling m a laudable 
manner, while they li\ed. if an^ \po^thcdsis weit to 
be bought, how many ilcjis scoundicis would be dei¬ 
fied after (heir deaths * not a plum in Jihe city but 
would purchase this'im igina\y gctdship, readily as 
he paid for his freedom at hi# lust setting p, and I 
doubt not but this fantastical distinction would be 
»|t8re frequent on an escutc heou than a coronet 

The disposal of o ii fortunes by our last will should 
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be considered as the dischRigeibf a sacred trust, which 
we should endeavour tQ^exccute in a just mannir ; 
and, a^ we have had the enjoyment of nch posbessions, 
we ought carefully to provide, that they may devolve 
to those, who have the moitt natural claim to them. 
They jvho may demand our favouii, are those 
who ari allied to us by the ties ol blood: next to 
theae, stand those persons to whom we arc cohnected 
by friendship, and, next to our fnends and relations, 
mankind in general But the humanity ol a testator 
wvdl not be thought very extensive, though it reaches 
to posterity, or includes the po^r in general, li it 
neglects the objects of chanty immediately under his 
eye, or those individuals, who have the l^st title to 
his benevolence. Virgil has placed those rich roeiiy 
who bestowed none of their wealth on their relationb, 
among the chief pcrsondiges in his hell. Wherefore 1 
would advise my good correspondent Mr. VainlSU fust 
to consider, whether he has not some poor relation, 
starving perhaps in some distant part of the kingdom : 
after that, let him look round, whether he has not 
sbipi^ friends, whom he may possibly relieve from mi¬ 
sery and distress. But if he has no relation, nor any 
p»rsontf a the world that has any regard for him, be* 
fo«3 1« begins to endow a college, or found an hospi- 
tal,»I should take it as a particular favour if he w9ild 
leave his money to me, and will promise to immortar 
lize his memory m the Connoisseur. 
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—/ t/ro! sviUrSf et cantor,' 

JIOR 


S^eet Virtuosa * with what irt she sinp' * • 

With whit a gusto siiikcs the triiublin^ suin^s' 

i 

I nwF just received the follovimg lett**r Irom Lacl\ 
Hiimkin, the miisira) consort ol m) late curu'^po ident 
Sir Aaron 1 sliall not pretend to inoderati mtaiiiiH- 
disputes ol so mipoitant a nature, but ha\e ( ich 
paity to ''pcak for thenribilvc'.. 

MR TOWN, 

Pray htar both s des fairlj, before you judge* for 
(to use a vulgar cxpiession) oru stoiy i«> gtiod till the* 
Other lb told 1 nin, Sir, the unlortunate wife 
juelfgant (1 h.td almost said insensible) husband, ho, 
111 \oui paper ol the eighth instant, pronoun(.cs md 
publishes me to be mad, stark mad * 

I tonless and glory in my pas'.ion for music: and 
can there be a nobler or a more generous one ^ INIy 
Tien IS at c naturally btning to harmony, and variously 
aliened by the vaiious combinitions ol the gamut 
Some stay m Italy added skill and taste in compo¬ 
sition to m) natural happy dispob tion *o mu^ic • and 
best judges, as “well as the best performers in that 
«hntry, allotted to have an untommon share ot 
milu I both compose and poTiforM, Sir: and, though 
I say It, perhaps leW*, even ol the profession possts-, 
the conba^pinito and the ctoTVuitif bitter , and 1 havi* 
^had the unspeakable pleasure ol heating Iny compi s - 
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tions and my performanccff digniAcd in Italy with the 
iitiaiiimous .apftellations o( squisilo^divinoj and iidorevole. 

Is aiiy madness in this 1 Does not he belter 
deserve that imputation, whpse breast is insensible 
and impenetrable to^all the ^'.harms anji powers of 
harmort^ ? To be plain, I ii^ean my husband: whom 
I have frequently seen yawn, nay leave the room, in " 
the middle of the most touching pathetic, sung by the 
nmst aflccting Signora Mingotti, accompanied by tlie 
thtyne Signor di Giardino. And yet,—pardon tliis di¬ 
gressive transport,—how irresistible is the expression, 
the melody, the cadences, the apogyraiuras of that in¬ 
comparable viHuosa! What energy, what delicacy, 
and what variety are in the inimitable compositioiis 
and execution of the charming Signor di Giardino I 
What an arpeggio he has, what a staccato^ w*hat anttw- 
clanle! In short, 1 may, 1 am sure, with truth^assert, 
that whether in the ^allegro or the pianoy the adagioy 
the largoy or the fortCy he never had his equal. Oh, 
Mr. Tow’ll, what an irretrievable loss has this country 
sMstained ! My good man, among his other qualihca- 
tioilST '3 ^ politician, you must know ; »nd one of his 
principal olijections against these virivosi is, that they 
are* fo^igners. He flew into a violent passion w’ith 
in^last Sunday night, because I had a concert at%iy 
house, w'hcn (he said) such bad news were receiv^ 
from abroad, I know not what be, and other muddy- 
uheaded politicians, may think: but let him talk what' 
ijhe will of the Blakeney, the Governor, tlie Admiral, I 
am sure tlie nation cannot sustain a greater evil, than 
the loss of the^lkfgdtti; who, as the public prints 
will inform ^ou, ‘ is gone to Holland, till her affairs 
in England ciftn be settled.’ • 

But however got&ic my husbani^niay be, I am fully 
determined to dischar^ the duty of a good wife. 
Accordingly^ whenever ne comes into my room, I sit 
down to my harpsichord^ and sing and play the most 
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“oothing pieces of music, m hopes someitime or other 
of hitting his unison, but hitherto to no p^irpose , and, 
to say the truth, I fear he has not one harmonic ner\Q 
in his >^holc system, though otherwise a man o( good 
plain sense' When he interrupf^ iny perforinantes 
(as in hi« letter he owns ti at he does) with wishing lor 
the men from Mother Midnight’s, with their wooden 
spoons, salt-boxes, jcw’s-harjis, and broomsticks, to 
play in concert with me, I answer him with all the 
gentleness and calmness unaginabie—‘ Indeed, *tcij 
dear, you have not the least notion of these things. 
It would be impossible to bring those ridiculous in¬ 
struments ihto a concert, and to adopt a thorough-bass 
to them: they have not above three notes at most, 
and those cannot be i>oi>lenute * * I wish tor all that,* 
answers he, * that they were here: 1 should like them 
better \haii all your Signors and Signoras, and 1 am 
sure they would cost a great deal <iess.’ 

This article of expense he often dwells upon, and 
sometimes even with warmth , to which I leply, with 
all the mildness that becomes a good wife, * Mvjdea r, 
you have a good iortnne of your own, and >1 brought 
you still a better. Of what use is money, if i:ot em¬ 
ployed ? and how can it be better employed, (haiv in 
eii6ouraging and rewarding dibtingmshed gu^to and 
merit ? I’hese people, whom you ca'l ballad-singers 
and pipers, are people of birth, though for the most 
part Of small fortunes; and they are much more con j 
slder^, as you know, m Italy, than all the greatest 
ancient Roman heroes, if revii^pd, wou'^d now be. 
They leave thw own country, wltere they are so in- 
fimtely esteemed for their moral as well asi,their musical 
characters, and generously ^cntiice all* these advan¬ 
tages to our diversioii. Besides, my dear, ivhat should 
we do with our money ? Wqpld you lavish it away 
^Jpon foundling bastards; iying-in women, who have 
sitherno ^nsbsytids or too many; importnaate beggars, 
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all whose cries and comjiraints are the most shocking 
discords? Or, suppose that we were to save our 
money, and teave our children better fortunes, who 
knows but they might, as 4 oo many do, squander 
them away idly whereas vhat we gwe to these 
we know, m givew to merit. For my own 
part, my dear, I have infinite pleasure, when I can 
get any of them to accept of fifty or a hundred 
guineas; which, by the way, cannot always be 
oitmght about without some art and contrivance; for 
they are most exceedingly Aice and delicate upon the 
point of honour, especially in the article of money, f 
look upon sucli trifling presents as a debt due to supe^ 
rior talents and merit; and I endeavour to insinuate 
them in a way, that the receiver may not blush.’-— 
Here my husband breaks out into a violent passion, 
and says,—' Oons, Madam, show me a virtajorn^ or a 
virtuoHo^ (as you c^l them) who ever blushed in their 
lives, and 1 will give them the fee-simple of my estate.* 
Yoyi see, Mr. Town, what a stihnge man he is, that 
no idea of elegance and divertimeiUi ; and W'hen 
be is so wolently in o/(, 1 will leave you to judge, who 
il }s that is mad, stark mad. 

. tin abort. Sir, my husband is insensible, untunabic, 
to the most noble, generous, and strdbgest of allehu* 
man passions, a passion for music. That divine pas* 
non alone engrosses the whole soul, and leaves no 
room for lesser and vulgar cares: for you must cer¬ 
tainly have observed, Mr. Town, that whoever has a 
passion foY, j|nd a thorough knowledge of, music, is 
lit for no one olner thiii^ Thus truly informed of 
xhy case, I gm sure you will judge equitably between 
Sir Aaron and 

Your very htunble Servant, 

Maria HoidtiN. 
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-Inter 

Ptriecto veleresque T«i^Trt dehety anintet 
Vila atque novo* ■ «>■ 

HOR 

Here the wise )oulb is dtrin*<l *» tev’rend sige, 

And shares the honours ot giejr hairs and age ' '' 
Tb^ old dotal(1 here,« loiti chiidihh pa^Mons rule, 

1 akes for his iihme, an infant and a foul 

« 

No other disposition or turn of mind so totally unfits 
a man for all the Hocial ofiicts of hie, as indolence An 
idle man is a mtre bldiik in the trcation he seems 
mide *br no end, and lives to no purpose He cannot 
engige hiinstlf in any employ iiuut or profession, be¬ 
cause he will never have dihgeuct enough to follow it: 
he can succeed in no unchitaking, lor he will never 
pursue It he must be a bad husband, lather, and rev 
latioii, toi he will not take the least pains to piTf^ve 
his wile, chlld^^n, and family, bom starving, and he 
muat be a worthless friend, for he w ould not di^vv his 
hir^ from his {j^osom, though to prevent the destruc¬ 
tion ot the univer’e 11 he is bo’n pv^or, he will re¬ 
main so all his lile, which he will probably end in a 
ditch, or at the gaUowb it he enibarks m trade, he 
w ill bef* a bankiyllT And if he is a person of fortune,) 
his stew aids wiinSquire immense estates^ apd he him¬ 
self perhaps will die in the Fleet r 

It should be coosiderc^i, that nature did not bring 
us into the world m ^ staie of pertecuon^ *but has leU 
us in a capacity of impiovemefit, tvhich should seem 
to intimate, that we Ihould labour to rende? ourselves 
excellent Very few are suclf absolute idiots, as not 
to be able to become at least dec^nt^ if not eminent, 
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in their several stations, unwearied and keen appli* 
cation; nor are there any possessed of such transcen¬ 
dent genius anti abilities, as to render all pains and di¬ 
ligence unnecessary. Persevesance will overcome dif¬ 
ficulties, which at firgt appear ^insuperable; and it is 
amazingi to consider, how gr^at and numerous obsta¬ 
cles may be removed by a continual attention to any 
particular point. 1 will not mention here the trite 
example of Demosthenes, who got over the greatest na- 
tur^l*impediments to oratory, but content myself with 
a more modern and familiar mstance. Being at Sad¬ 
ler’s Wells a few ni'ghts ago, 1 could not but admire 
the surprising fehts of activity there exhibited, and at 
the same time reflected, what incredible pains and la¬ 
bour it must have cost the performers, to arrive at the 
art of writhing their bodies into such various anc^ un¬ 
natural contortions. But 1 was most taken with the 
ingenious artist, alter fixing two bells to each 

foot, the same number to each hand, and, with great 
propriety, placing a cap and bells on his head, played 
several tunes, and went through as regular tijple peals 
and bho ivtajors, as the boys of Chnst-Church Ifos-. 
pital; all which be effected by the due jerking of his 
arms'aiKf legs, and nodding his head backward and 
Torward. If this artist had taken equal pains to enf- 
ploy his head in another way, he might perhaps have 
been as deep a proficient in numbers as Jedediah Biix- 
cji, or at least a tolerable modern rhymer, of which 
,'is now DO bad emblem: and if our fine ladies would 
visj equal diligence,- they might fashion their minds as 
successfully, as Mada-A Catharina distorts her body- 
There is not in the world a more useless idle animal, 
than he who bbntents himself with being merely a 
gentleman. has an estate, th^efore he will not 
endeavour to acquire knowledge : he is not to labour 
in any vocation, #therefore he will do nothing. But 
the misfortune i*s, that there is no such thing in nature 
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as negative virtue, and thit absolute idleness is ira- 
practicubie. He, who does ho good, will certainly do 
mischief; and the mind, if it is not stored with use¬ 
ful knowledge, will neq^sariiy become a magazine of 
nonsense and trifles. Wherefore a gentleman, though 
he is not obliged to rise to open l.is shop, or w'ork at 
his trade, may always Und some ways of employing 
his time to advantage. If he makes no advances in 
wisdom, he will become more and more a slave to 
folly: and he that does nothing, because he has no¬ 
thing to do, will become-vicious and abandoned, or at 
best ridiculous and contemptible. * 

I do not know a more melancholy object, than a 
man of an honest heart and fine natural abilities, 
whose good qualities are thus destroyed by indolence. 
Such a person is a constant plague to all his friends 
and acquaintance, with all the means in his power of 
adding to their happiness; and ouflers himself to rank 
among the lowest characters, when he might render 
himself conspicuous among the highest. Kobody is 
more universally beloved, and more universally avoid¬ 
ed, than my friend Careless. He is a huihmK.'man, 
W'ho never did a beneficent action : and a man of un¬ 
shaken integrity, on whom it is impossible tO depend. 
With the head, and the best heart, he regulateE* 
his conduct in the most absurd manner, and frequent¬ 
ly injures his friends: for whoever neglects to do jus¬ 
tice to himself, must inevitably wrong those wijh* 
whom he is connected; and it is by no means a triM 
maxim, that an idle man hurts nobody hut himself.*^/ 
Virtue then is not to be considered in the light of , 
mere innocence, or absKainiug from harm; but as the 
exertion of our faculties in doing good ‘'as Titus, when 
he bad let a day glip, uudistingbilhed by some act of 
virtue, cried out, «I have lost a day.’ If we regard 
our time in this light, ho^ many.^ays shall we look 
back ujmn as irretrievably lost ? and to how narrow a 
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compass would such a mtfih’od of calculation frequent¬ 
ly FOTUce the longest life ? If wc were to number our 
days, accordiilig as we have applied them to virtue, it 
w'ould occasion strange revoiiitions in the manner of 
reckonin'!: the ages of men. We should see some few 
arrivea'to a good cld ageir^the prime of their youth, 
and meet with several young fellows of fourscore. 

Agreeable to tliis way of thinking, I remember to 
have met with the epitaph of an aged man, four years 
!<?; dating his existence from the time of his refor¬ 
mation from evil courses. • The inscriptions on most 
tomb-stones commemorate no acts of virtue performed 
by the persons wlio lie under them, but only record, 
that they were born one day and died another. But 
I %vould fain have those people, whose lives have 
been useless, rendered of some service after their 
deaths, by affording lessons of instruction and?mora¬ 
lity to |hoso theyieave behind them. Wherefore 1 
could wish, that, in every parish, several acres were 
marked out for a new and spacious burying-ground : 
ih which every person, whose remain.s are there depo¬ 
sited, ' should have a small stone laid c^ver them, reck¬ 
oning'^their age, according to the manner in which 
ritify iitiproved or abused the lime allotted them in 
their^ lives. In such circumstances, the plate on a 
coffin might be the highest panegyric which the de¬ 
ceased could receive; and a little square stone, in- 
^scribed with Ob. jinn. jliClaL 80, would be a.^nobier 
Feulogium, than all the lapidary adulation of modern 
epitaphs. • In a burying-ground of this nature, alfow- 
ing for the partiftfltj of survivors, which would cc‘r- 
tainly point out the most brilliant actions of their 
dead friends," we might perhaps lee some inscriptions, 
not much jinlike the following :-r 

Here lie the remains^ of a celebrated beadty, aged 
50, who digd in her filth year. She was born in her 
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eighteenth year, and was untimely killed by the small* 
pox in her twenty-third. 

Here rest in eternal sleep, the mortal part of L. B. 
a freethinker, aged 88, an infant. He eame into the 
world by chance in the year-, and was annihi¬ 

lated in the first year of his age. ' 

Here continue to rot the bones of a noted buck, an 
embryo, which never showed any signs of life; but 
after twenty-three years was so totally pulritied, that 
it could not be kept above ground any longer. 

Here lies the swoln carqass of a boon companion, 
who was bora in a dropsy in his 40tli year. He lin¬ 
gered in this condition, till he was obliged to be tap¬ 
ped; when he relapsed into his former condition, and 
died in the second year of his age, and twenty-tliird 
of his drinking. 

Her^* lies Isaac Da-Costa, a convert from Judaism, 
aged 64. He was born and chriijtened in his sixty- 
first year, and died in the true faith in the third year 
of his age. 

Here is deposited the body of the celebrated Beau 
Tawdry, who was born at court in the year on 
a birthnight, and died of grief in his second year, 
upon the court’s going into mourning. * 

^ere rots A. B. still-born, who died of a frfght'ou 
the 20th of May, 1756. 

Here rests from his labours the brave General B. 
.who (^ed about the 100th year of his age, older than 
Methnselah. 

0 . 
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j* 

Odi pro/anum vulgus et arcto. HOR. 

1 hate the vii'prar, nor will condescend 
, call a fou' mouth’d handicrattainan friend. 

• •• 

I KNOW not any greater misfortuhe, tbat can happen 
to a young feHow at his fiist setting out in life, than 
his falling into Low company. He that sinks to fami¬ 
liarity with persons much below his own level, will be 
constantly weighed down by his base connexions; 
and, though ne may easily plunge still lower, jie will 
find it almost impqi^sible ever to rise again, lie will 
also in^itably contract a mean air, and an illiberal 
disposition; and you can no more give him an inge¬ 
nuous turn of mind, by a sudden introduction to g/dit- 
teei"'c(7ir^)any, than you can make an apprentice a 
Jine gentleman, by dressing him in erobroiderj; 
thbugn experience teaches us, that the mind is, un* 
happify, sooner distorted than reformed; and a ^^en- 
tleman will as readily catch the mannera of the vul¬ 
gar, by mixing with such mean associates, as he would 
daub bis clothes with soot, by running against a 
chimney-sweeper. 

A propensity to loliv company is owing, either to an 
‘ original meanness df spirit, a want of education, or an 
ill-placed pride, commonly arising from both the fore- 
mentioned * causes. Those who are naturally of a 
groveling disposition,^ show Uneven at school, by 
choosing uieir play-fellows from die scum of the class; 
and are never so happy, as when they can stMl down 
to romp with t])e servants in the kitchen. They hiiyc 
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DO emulation in them; they entertain pone of that 
decent pride, which is so essential a requisite in all 
characters; and tiie total absence of wl^ch, in a boy, 
is a certain indication that his riper age will be con¬ 
temptible. J remember a young fellow of this cast, 
who, by hia early attachment to h w company, gave 
up all the advantages ef a good family and ample for¬ 
tune. He not only lost all his natural interest in the 
country where his estate was situated, but was not 
honoured with the acquaintance of one gentlemaa i'^ 
iu He lived, indeed, chiefly in towm, and at an ex¬ 
pense sufficient to hkvc maintained him among those of 
the first rank ; but he was so perpetunily surrounded 
wuth men of the lowest character, that people of 
fashion, or even those of a much inferior fortune, 
would have thought it infamous to be seen w ith him. 
All th^ while, he was reckoned, by his associates, to 
be a mighty good-natured gentlcinvin, and without the 
least bit of pride in liim. 

It is one of the greatest advantages of education, 
that it encourages an ingenuous spirit, and cultivaU*^ 
a liberal dispo^tion. We do not wonder, ♦fiat a lad 
w'ho has never been sent to school, and wdiose faculties 
have been suffered to rust at the hall-house, should 
for^i too close an intimacy with his best friends, the 
groom and the game-kee|)er; but it would amaze us 
to see a boy, well-educated, cherish this ill-placed 
pride of being, as it is called, the head of the com¬ 
pany. A person of this humble ambition will be veryj 
W'ell content to pay tlie reckoning, for the honoui 
of being distinguished by the 'tiVle of The Gentle¬ 
man : while he is unwilling to associate with men of 
fashion, lest they should lie his superiors in rank or 
fortune; or with men of parts, lest they sl^puld excel 
h^n in abilities. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, that 
it^porson of g^ius and learning will stoop to receive 
^ incense of mean and illiterate flatterers in a por- 

* # 4 
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ter-housc or cyder-cellar; aud I remember to Imve 
heard of a poet, who vfas once caa^ht in a bawdy- 
house, in the very fact of reading his verses to the 
good old mother and a circle of her daughters. 

There are some lew wh» have bteen led into low 
corneariy, merel j ilFgm an aft'^tation of ^mour; and, 
from I desi e of seeing the/1 oiler scenes of life, have 
descended to associate with the meanest of the mob,' 
and picked their cronii^ from lanes and alleys. The 
nyst striking instance I know of this low passion for 
drollery is 'roby Bumper, a young fellow of family 
and (ortune and not without talents, who has taken 
more than ordinary pains to decade himself; and is 
now become almost as low a character as any of those 
whom he has chosen for his companions. Toby will 
drink pvirl in a morning, smoke his pipe in a night- 
cellar. dive for a dinner, or eat black-paddings at 
Bartholomew fair, for the humour of the th^g. He 
has alj 9 o studied.nand practises, all the plebeian arts 
and exercises, under the best masters; and has dis- 

f raced himself with every impolite accomplishment. 

le, lv*s had many a set-to with Buckhorse; and has 
now aad then had the honour of receiving a fall from 
^he great Broughton himself. Nobody is better known 
• emorng the hackney-coachmen, as a brother whip ; at 
the noble game of prison-bars, he is a match ejpjri for 
the natives of Essex or Cheshire; and he is frequently 
engaged in the Artillery-ground with Faulkner and 
Dingate at cricket, and is himself esteemed as good a 
bat as either of the Bennets. Another of Toby^s fa¬ 
vourite* amusements is, to attend tbe executions at 
Tyburn: and it^ce happened, that one of his (ami- 
liar intiipates was unfortunately brought thither j 
when To6y carped ^his regartl to his decea.‘*ed friend 
so far, as to get himself knocly?d down in endeavour¬ 
ing to rescue ‘he bo^y from the surgeons. 

As Toby* affects to mimic, in every particular, the 
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air and manner of the vnlgai*, he never fails to enrich 
his conversation with their 'Emphatic oaths and ex¬ 
pressive dialect; which recommend him as a man 
of excellent, humour .and high fun, among the high 
spirits at Comift’a court/ or at the meetings of the 
* sons of sourd sense and satisfaction.* He is also par¬ 
ticularly famous for singing those cant songs, drawn 
up m the barbarous di^luct of sharpers and pick¬ 
pockets ; the humour of which he often heightens, by 
screwing up his mouth, and rolling about a large quid 
of tobacco between his jaws. These and other lik'e^ 
accomplishments frequently promote him to the chair 
in these facetious societies. 

f I 

Toby has indulged the same notions of humour even 
in his amours; and is well known to every street¬ 
walker between Charing-cross and Cheapside. I'his 
has given several shocks to his constitution, and often 
involvei^ him in unlucky scrapes. He has been fre¬ 
quently bruised, beaten, and kicked; by the bullies of 
"Wapping, and Fleet-ditch; and was once soundly 
, drubbed by a soldier, for engaging with his trull, in^ 
St. James's park. The last lime 1 saw him, 


laid up with two, black eyes and a broken patc; which 
he got in a midnight skirmish, about a mistress,fin a 
sight-cellar, ' ' 
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N“ 133. TJiiURSDAY, AUGUST 12, 1756. 


Sex horas somnOf tefidem d/es Itpibvs tpjuis; 

Quaiuor nrabts, ties epulnfue duas. 

'Jluod superest^ ultra sacrit largire Cama:nis. ^ 

CO. LITT. 


TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, ^ Middle Templet 

If we look into the several inns of court, the professed 
students of the law compose a very numerous body: 
but if we afterwards turn our eyes on those few who 
are employed in exercising their talents in Wesfmin- 
sier-Hall, this prodijyous army of lawyers shrinks to a 
very thin* and inconsiderable corps. Thousands, it 
seems, are disgusted with the unpleasing dryness of the 
stilly, as it is now managed, and conceive an uncon* 
(pierahL'.*version to the white leaves^ and the old 
black letter. This early dislike to legal inquiries cer- 
tafnly pif>ceeds from the fatal mistakes in the plan qf 
•stud\ liilherto recommended. According to all sj^- 
trms now extant, it is absolutely impossible to be at 
once a lawyer and a fine gentleman. Seeing with 
Concern the many evils arising from these erroneous 
^jAinciples, I have at length devised a method to re- 
^^A^dy ill thgse inconveniences; a method now very 
^icessfully practised^^^Dy several young gentlemen. 
vV^herefore I must beg leave tb submit my thoughts to 
the public by*means of your paper, ana to chalk out 
the outlines of a treafise, now ready for the press, in- 
titled The Complete Barrister, or A New Institute of 
the Ltws of England. * 

9 

* See the translation in the body of pa]||er« 
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My Ijord Coke prescribes to our student to follow 
the advice given in the ancient verses, prefixed to this 
letter, for the good spending of the da)^; ‘ Six hours 
to sleep, six to the study oT the law, tour to prayer, 
two to iTieafh, and the rest to ilie Mn>es.’ But what 
an absurd and unfashionafble distribution of tlie four- 
and-twenty hours! I will venture a thousand pounds 
to a shit ing, that not one student in ;he kingdom di- 
vkUis his time in this manner. Here is not a fi^n gle 
word of Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the theatres, or dtnd'i 
public diversions; mot to mention, that nobody but a 
methodist would ever ihiuk of pr. ying four hours;* 
and ihat it would be impossible, though we were con¬ 
tent with snapping up a cho]) eve-) day ai Betty’s, to 
dispatch even dinner in two. flow then shail we re- 
concilo these precepts, scarce practicable by a hermit, 
to the life of a young gentleman, who keeps the best 
company? or how can these rulek for sc\ora applica¬ 
tion be made consistent with the praciite ol those 
who divide their w hole time between eat'ng drinking, 
sleeping, and amuseineiits ? Well knowingxtbat the 
volatile d:*'po§itions of the young gentlenWn of the 
preseol age t an never submit the ordering of their bvhs 
to any prei^ ribed rules, I have endeavoured t6 square 
luy precepts to theii lives; and have so contrived the 
matter, mat, amidst the keenest pursuit of their plea¬ 
sures, they shall be engaged in the mo.st improving 
bourse of the law. 

laws are chiefly nothing else but rules of actio 
what can be more cruel and abRyd, than to coop up' 

young man, to leavh, in his chan bers, what he 
so much Ikitter teach himself by going abroad into 
the world ? I propose to dose^ gemleii c ii w itii study, as 
Dr. Ivoi*k does physic, to be taken* at home or 
abio|id, wiilu ut loss of time, or hindrance of business, 
TKfrf. I am convinced, is not only ibe‘ best method, 
but also the only scheme which several inhabiiaats of 
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the inns of court would *ever follow. I shall not at 
present forestall the contents of my treatise^ by pre* 
seating you with a dry abstract of it, but rather endea¬ 
vour to give you an idea of* the spirit and manner in 
which it is written^ Ity delineating the pHin diligently 
pursuc*(? by one of my favourite pupils; and 1 cannot 
but congratulate the bar, tl'i.at so many young men, 
instead of blinding their eyes and bewildering their 
und^standings with Coke, Plowden, Salkeld, 

1 av5 sense enough to follow the same course of study. 

Tom Riot, the principal *ornan;|ent of my class of 
students, was sent to the Temple, not with any inten¬ 
tion that he should become a great lawyer, but merely 
because, for a few years, his father did not know how 
to dispose of him otherwise: but so unwearied has 
been his application to the new method, that hisjiather 
and the rest of his friends will, 1 doubt not, Hb sur¬ 
prised at Jiis wondefTul proficiency. As nothing is of 
more consequence to those gentlemeoi, who intend to 
harangue at the bar, than the acquiring a ready elocu- 
tidh, and an easy habit of delivering their thoughts in 
public, to*this 1 paid particular attentmn. For this 
purpose^ I advised him to a diligent attendance ou the 
, th^i|lres^ and 1 assure you, Mr. Town, he never fails 
to take notes at a new play, and seldom or never miffles 
appearing* at one house or the other, in the green 
boxes. He has also gathered many beautiful fioweis 
jf rhetoric, unblowu upon by all other orators, ancient 
modern, from the Robin Hood society; and at the 
place he.b&s (Reeled the strongest arguments 
on every subject, aironabitiisted himself to modes of 
reasoning nev^ hitheito introduced iifb courts of 
justice. But ^hat bas been of more Iran ordinary' 
service to him, and is particularly reGOmmended 1^. 
Lord Coke himself, who^alls ‘ coafereace the life of 
study,* is his so frequent attendance at George^s and^ 
fhe other coffee-hQtt9« about the where 

VOL. xxxii. . • T 
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pvcry student ha'i so many opportunities of benefiting 
himself by daily conversation with counsellor^, attor¬ 
neys, olt rks to attorneys, and other sages * f the law. 

The law i*' intended to take cognizance of all our 
actions whtlefore my pupil, whi> w fond of everting 
Ins faculties in polite life, has already digested almost 
all the grand leading po uts oi the law into a joui iial 
of his transactions, which I shall lay before my readers 
at iiige m my treatise, as the best method foi a com- 
iLon-place-book I'hus, for instance, having btenc 
fiequeutly employed after leaving the Shakvipcare, in 
what IS called beating the rounds, it has happened to 
him to be taken into custody by the magistrate of the 
night, and earned the nt \t luorning beloie a justice, 
by which means he has attained as full a knowledge of 
ceitain^parts of the duty of a constable and justice of 
peace, as could be collected from Dalton, Blackerby, 
or Burn Certain impertinences' ot his tailor and 
other tradesmen have given him a veiy cle^r notion 
of the laws ol airest, and been of as niucb service to 
bim as the best treatises on bail and mainpry;^ _ Be¬ 
sides which, the several sums ot money wbi h he has 
taken up at difierent times, payable un his father« 
death, have opened to him some diflnull ponts.tn 
codvcyanciiig, by teaching him the nature of bunds, 
deeds, and have at the same tune shown him what 
Lord Coke calls, * the amiable and admitable secrets 
of the common law,^ by unravelling to him the intni 
doctrines of reversion and remainder, as well aj 
wlnt can bt ti&ture ot estates. Jims he is continuall| 

t ik vouiij? and whenever he shell happen to com- 
80 miK b genteel murder, it will^i^rve him for 
the world/ Istructioi, as wt'l a*’ any Wory of the 
Dr hock depTownf and give him an insight into the 
abtoad, will-' practice and ev^ent of the jurisdiction oi 
This, f am’fjustico- 

bui also Uie ^ of study no time is lost: so iliat, while 
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other students are idling away tlicir vacation in the 
country, my pupil is -daily improving there. As he 
IS a member of the association, he is very conversant 
in all the taws enacted for the preservation of the 
game; and he picks up all*the learning of the circuit, 
by cki|iciTig at tl^c balls at the assizes. ' As his father 
.has a place, he is employed in canvassing for votes at 
the time of an election, which instructs him in all the 
points of law touching those matters. He was prin-* 
cijAilly concerned in discovering the Customary 
Tenants, that new species^ of freeholders unknown to 
Littleton, C"oke, and all the lawyers of antiquity: and 
he is so intimately acquainted with all the doctrine con¬ 
tained in the several clauses of the bribery act, that I 
propose publishing in the body of my treatise JLes 
Readings Del Mon Seignior Rivt Sur UEstatute de 
2 Geo. 11. ^c, • 

By this time, J^Ir. Town, you must perceive, that 
the ground of my scheme is, in short, no more than, 
this, viz. that the student should regard his life a.s a 
^ind of commentary on the law, as it is recommended 
to tht^slergy to be^-ome examples of the doctrine they 
teach. *Or, to bring my illustration more home to ; 
‘ 1fhcsc*gentlemen, let them learn the law by being occa- 
■flonally interested in different parts of it; as ih^y be¬ 
come, in some measure, doctors of physic from frequent 
need of it, and can cure themselves, in certain cases, as 
well as Rock himself. Instead of poring over books, 
a gentleman need only observe, how far the law and 
his'acliops tally with each other; and as it is said by 
Lord Coke,' * thflt^he knowledge of the law. is like a 
deep well, out of which* each man draweth accord¬ 
ing to the, strength of his yndcrilhnding,* so, in 
pursuance of m^ pl^, the student will improve ac¬ 
cording Fo the eagerness with v^ich he engages in his 
pleasures: and this, ilb doubt, was intended by Lord 
C.'oke, as it is the most obvious interpretation of hie 

T 2. 
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words, when he concludes the comparison by saying;, 
that ‘ when the prolcssor ot the law can dive into 
the depth, it is delightful, easy, and without any 
heavy burthen, so long as he keeps himself in his 
own proper element.' 

What plaii, Mr. Town, can be more de\ij;htful, 
easy, and without any ht^avy burthen, than institutes 
of this nature] 1 have ifldeed often looked with con-' 
ccrn upon those unhappy gentlemen, who have im¬ 
paired their health by the old method of study, Vnd 
considered them as martyrs to huge volumes of reports 
and statutes at large: my pupils will be in no danger 
of these misfortunes. It is recorded of an eminent 
counsellor, of the North family, (who, being one oi the 
ablest practitioners at the bar, was overloaded with 
business,) that sometimes choosing to retire a while 
from harry and perplexity, he would say to his clerk, 

* Tell the people l do not practise this terra.* This 
, proper relaxation 1 always recommend to my pupils, 
and have some reason to think they are prudent 
enough to embrace it; for, as I am acquainted with 
several students on the new plan, and do nojFiemera- 
ber to have seen them doing any business in the 
courts for some time, 1 suppose they have giveu'notice 
to tjieir clerks *■ to tell the people that they (fid nbt 
practice in those terms.* 

1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

IGNORAMUS-. 
W. 
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Dt'hctn majorum immeritus Ines^ 

Rumunef donee templa refeecTu 
Aidesque labtnlea /Mjiwm, et 
Faeda ntgio simu/acra fumo* 

non. 

The totiVing tow’r, and mouId'Kng walls repair, 

•And fill vitli decency the house of pray’r: 

Quick lo the needy curate bring relief^ 

And deck the parish-chiirch without a brief. 

MR. VILLAGE TO MR, TOWN.. 

DEAR COUSIN, 

The country at present, no less than the metropolis, 
abounding unth politicians of every kind, 1 begun to 
despair ,,of picking up any intelligence, that might 
possibly 4>e entertaining to your readers. Iloweverf I 
nave lately visited some of the most distant parts of 
the kingdom with a clergyman of my acquaintance: 
1 shall not trouble you with an account of th^im- 
provements that have been made in the seats we saw 
according to the modern taste, but proceed to give 
yoq some reflections, which occurred to us on observ¬ 
ing <;everal country churches, and the beliaviour of 
their con^egations^ 

The ruinous condition ©f some of these edifices 
gave me gr«at offence; and I could not help wishing, 
that the honest vicar, ♦in gj.e ad of indulging his genius 
for improisements, by |ig Ws gooseberfy-bushes 
within a Chinese rail, van A convening half an acre of 
his glebe land*into a bowling-green, would have ap- 

T 3 
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plied part of his income, to the mone laudable purpost; 
of sheltering his parishioners^from the 'weather, during 
their attendance on divine service. It is no uncommon 
thing to see the parsonage-house well thatched, and 
in exceeding good repair, while the church perhaps 
has scarce any other roof than th^ ivy that grows over 
it. The noise of owls, ,bats, and'magpies, inakes a 
principal part of the cl^urch-music in many of these 
ancient edifices; and the walls, like a large map, seem 
to be portioned out into capes, seas, and promoiitdries, 
by the various colours with which the damps iJave 
Btained them. Sometimes, the foundation being too 
weak to support ite steeple any longer, it has been 
found expedient to pull down that part of the build¬ 
ing, and to hang the bells under a wooden shed on the 
ground beside it. This is the case in a parish in Nor¬ 
folk, through which 1 lately passed, and where the 
clerk aad the sexton, like the two figures at St. Don- 
stan's, serve the bells in capacity of clappers, by strik¬ 
ing them alternately with a hammer. 

In other churches 1 have observed, that ootbinj^ 
unseemly or ruinous is to be found, except in^he cler¬ 
gyman, and the appendages of his person. The 
squire of the parish, or his ancestors perhaps, ^o tes¬ 
tify their devotion, and to leave a lasting monum^t 
to their magnificence, have adorned the altar-piece 
with the richest crimson velvet, embroidered with vine- 
leaves and eara of wheat: and have dressed up the 
pulpit with the same splendour and expense; whilef 
the gentleman who fills it, is exalted, in the midst ofL 
all this finery, with a suiplice as dirty as'a farmer'af 
firock, and a perriwig thqt seems to have transferred 
it's faculty of curling to the band, which appears in 
full buckle beneath it 4 . ‘ 

But if 1 was concerned^ to see several distressed 
pastors, as well as many of our country churches in a 
toiteriog coBditio% 1 was more ofieadvid with the in* 
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decency of worship in olhers.’ 1 could wish that the 
clergy would inform th^ir congregations, that there is 
no occasion to scream themselves hoarse in making the 
responses ; tliat the town-crier is not the only person 
qualified to pray with due devotion; and that he wiio 
baw^l^ the ioudxjst may, nevertheless, be Ihe wickedest 
fellow ^n the parish, llie old women too in the aisle 
might be told, that their time would be#>etter em¬ 
ployed in attending to the sermon, than in fumbling 
ove|, their tattered testaments till they have found the 
; by which lime the discourse is near drawing to 
a conclusion: while a wdrd or.tw'o of instruction 
might not be thrown away upon the younger part of 
the congregation, to teach them, that making posies 
in summer time, and cracking nuts in autumn, is no 
part of the religious ceremony. 

The good old practice of psalm-singing is, indeed, 
wonderfully improved in many country church^ since 
the day) of Sternhdld and Hopkins; and there is scarce 
' a parish-clerk, who has so little taste as not to pick 
his staves out of the New Version. This has occa¬ 
sioned complaints in some places, where the 

clerk has* been forced to bawl by him^lf, because the 
r^t o^the congregation cannot find the psalm at the 
end of their prayer-books; while others are highly 
disgusted at the innovation, and stick as obsiinatt^ to 
the Old Version as to the old style. The tunes them¬ 
selves have also been new-set to jtggish measures; and 
^he sober drawl. Which used to accompany the first 
lywo staves of the hundredth psalm with the Gloria 
^iPatri, is libw .split into as many quavefs as an Italian 
air. For this pur^mse, there is in every county an iti¬ 
nerant band^f vocal musicians, who make it their bu-^ 
si ness to go Vound to*ay[ the churches in their turns, 
and, after « prelude with the pilch-pipe, astonish the 
audience with hymns set to the new Winchester mea- 
we, and aathems of thek own composiiig. As these 

S 
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ncw-fashioned psaJraodists arfi necessarily made up of 
young men and maids, we ma^ naturally suppose, that 
there is a perfect concord and symphony hetween 
them: and, indeed, 1 have known it kippen, that 
these sweet singers have more than once been brought 
into disgrace,’ by too close an unison between the 
tlioroiigh-bass and the treble. ® ' 

It IS a d^icult matter to decide, which i.s looked 
upon as the greatest man in a country church, the par¬ 
son or his clerk. The latter is most certainly held m 
higher veneration, where the former happens to be 
only a poor curate, yvho rides post every sabbath from 
village to village, and mounts and dismounts at the 
church-door. The clerk’s office is not only to tag the 
prayers with an amen, or usher in the sermon with a 
stave ; but he is also the universal father to give away 
the brides, and the standing god-father to all the new¬ 
born bantlings. But in many places there is a still 
greater man belonging to the chunlh, than cii^her the 
parson or the clerk himself. The person I mean is the *, 
Squire; who, like the king, may be styled head of the 
church in his own parish. If the benefice be ir^his own 
gift, the vicar is his creature, and of conscq’,:cnce en¬ 
tirely at his devotion: or, if the care of the chiurch bo 
left to a curate, the Sunday fees of roast beef andplipo 
pudding, and a liberty to shoot in the manor, will 
bring him as much under the Squire’s command as 
Jkis dogs and horses. For this reason the bell is often 
tcept tolling, and the people waiting in the church-'^ 
yard, an hour longer than the usual time ; nor jaiusw 
the service begin till the Squire has strutted up theP 
aisle, and seated himself i^i the gr&t pew in the chan¬ 
cel. The length of the sermon is ^so m^sured by 
the will of the Squiite, as forrrerly by the hour-glass: 
and 1 know one p&rish, where the preacher has al¬ 
ways the complaisance to conclude his discourse, how¬ 
ever abruptly, the minute that the ^uire gives the 
signal, by rising up after bis nap. 
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In a village church, th*e Sqhire's ladjr or the vicar’s 
wife are perhaps the onTy females that are stared at 
for their hnery ; but in the larger cities and towns, 
where the ndivest fashions are brought down weekly 
by the stage-coach or waggoif,alL thchwives and daugh¬ 
ters of* ^hc mosttm)p«ng tradesmen vie with each other 
every Sunday in tile eleganed of their apparel. 1 could 
even trace the gradations in their dress, according to 
the opulence, the extent, and the distance of the place 
from*London. 1 was at church in a populous city in 
th6*North, where the mace-bearer cleared the way for 
Mrs. Mayoress, who came si*dling after him in an enor¬ 
mous fan-hoop, of a pattern which had never been 
seen before in those parts. At another church, in a 
corporation town, I saw several Negbgees, with fur- 
belowed aprons, which had long disputed the pnze of 
superiority: but these were most woel'uliy eclipsed 
by a burgess's daughter, just come from London, who 
appeared in a Trolroppee or SUminerkin, with treble 
ruffles to the cuffs, pinked and gymped, and the sides 
of^ the petticoat drawn up in festoons. In some lesser 
borough. «*owns, the contest, I found, lay between 
three or ft)ur black and green bibs and aprons: n< one 
St grocer’s wife attracted our eyes by a new-iadroned 
cajj^ called a Joan ; and, at another, they wcmp h »ly 
taken up by a mercer’s daughter, in a Nun's Ht o^. 

1 need not say any thing of the behavioui of the 
congregations in these more polite places of religious, 
"^?sort; as the same genteel ceremonies are practised 
lere,* as at the most fashionable churches in town. 
Jlie ladies* immedialQly on their entrance, breathe a 
pious ejaculation tnrough <heir fan-sticks, arid the 
beaux ve/y gravely address therpselves to the haber¬ 
dasher’s bills, glued upon the linings of their hats. 
This pious*duty is no sooner peribrmed, than the ex¬ 
ercise of bowing and ciRrtsying succeeds : the locking 
sLnd unlocking df the pews drowns the readers voice 
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at the beginning of tHe service; and the rustling of 
silks, added to the whispering and tittering of so much 
good company, renders him totally unintelligible to 
the very end of it 

I am, dear Cousin, your's, &c 
T. 
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•, Vnn s-yperf^ et sobs mo here vivertf quorum 
t'oitipicilur nitidis Jundata pecunia vilhs. 

HOR. 

Cil thrice happy, that canst rantre 
To Bow or CUpham from the *C^pnge; 

In whose spruce ViUa is display’d 
The plum thbu hast acquir’d by trade ! 

I AIM sorry tq have provoked the resentmeiR of many 
of our present poets by rejecting their compositions; 
which, as they abound in high-flown metaf.iors.ahd 
co^Tipound epithets, were, I feared, too sublime fof my* 
humble province of plain prose. I have found, that 
the same poetical genius, which could soar to an Ode, 

. can be whetted to a most cutting Satire against me 
and my works: and one in particular has pourcMi foA*' 
his whole wrath upon me in an Acrostic., But*I nef 
not ofler any apology for layir^the following vcr«t 
befoie the public, which may be considered as a sup¬ 
plement to a former pper on the like'subject. Tht 
easy elegance, which runs ‘Ihrdugh the whole, w'il 
readily distinguish "them to come from thi same hand 
that has more than once obliged us^ in the course o 
this undertaking. 
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The wealthy Cit^ grown old in trade. 
Now wishes for the rural shade 
Aud buckles to bis one-horse^chair 
Old Dobbio* or the fouifderM n^are; 
\V^iile wedg’d i» closely by his side* 

Sill Mad;im, tis unwieldy bride, 

Willi Jacky on a stool before ’em; 

And out they jog in due decorum. 

.Scarce past the turnpike half a mile, 

How all 4he country seems to smile I 
And as they slowly jog* togetlyir. 

The Cit cj^inmends the road and vreather: 
While Madam doats upon the trees. 

And longs for cv’ry house she sees; 
Admires it’s views, it’s situation ; 

And thus she opens her oration. 

* What sigiyfies the loads of wealth, 
Whhout that richest jewel, health ? 
Excuse the fondness of a wife. 

Who doats upon your precious life! 

Such ceaseless toil, such constant care. 

Is more, than human strength caiil)ear; 
CAe may observe it in your face— 
Indeed, my deal, yon break apace: 

Aud nothing can your health repair. 

But exercise and country air. 

Sir Traffic has a house, you know. 

About a mile from Cheney>Row: 

^le’s^a good man, indeed, ’tis true; 

But not *so w^rua, my dear, as you : 

And folks are always apt to sneer— 

One wtinid not be outdone^ my dear.’ 

Sn Traffic’s name, so wejl applied, 
Awak’d his brother merchant’s pride; 
And Thri£iy,who bad all his life 
Paid utmost derrence to his wife, 
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Confess'd the ar^iment’had reason; 
And by th' approaching summer season. 
Draws a few hundreds from die sto^;ks^ 
And purchases his country box. 

c 

I 

Some three or fou,>‘ mile outtof town, 
(An hour's ride will bring you down,) 
He fixes on his choice abode, 

!Not half a furlong from the road: 

And so convenient docs it lay. 

That stages pass it evVy day. 

And then, so snug, so mighty pretty. 

To have a house so near the city! 

Take but your places at the Boar, 
You're set down at the very door. 

AVell then, suppose them fix’d at last, 
\Vliitc-washing, painting, scruj^bing past 
Hugging themselves in case and clover. 
With all the fuss of moving over: 

Lo! a new heap of whims are bred. 
And wanton in my lady's head. 

• ‘ Well! to be sure, it must be own’d. 

It is a charming spot of ground; 

So sweet a distance for a ride. 

And all about so countrified I 
’Twopld come to but a trifling price. 

To make it quite a paradise. 

1 cannot bear those nasty rails, 

Those ugly, broken, mouldy pales; 
Suppose, my dear, instead o/^theae,' 

We build a railing all Chinese. 

Although one h^vtes to be ex^ios'd, . 

’Tis dismal to be thus enclosed: 

One hardly any Object sees— 

1 wish you’d fell those odfous tree^ 
Objects continual passing by, 

, .Were sometLing to muse tbe.eye t 
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But to be pent witlijlk the walls — 

One might as well be at St. PauPs. 

Our houiie beholders would adore. 

Was there a level lawn before;^ 

?^j[hing it’s vie\^ to incommode, 

Buf quite laid*oj)en to the road; 

While ev’ry traveler, in ornate, 

Should on our tittle mansion gaze. 

And, pointing to the clioire retreat, 

• ‘ I'hai’ri Sir '^riirifty’s Country Seat,’ 

No doubt, hor arguments prevail; 

For Madajn’s Taste can never fail. 

Blest age I when all men may procure 
The title of a Connoisseur ; 

When nobio and ignoble herd 
Are governM by a single word; 

Though like tly royal (lermaii daities. 

It bears a hundred Christian names ; 

As Genius, Fancy, Judgment, (ioAt, 
Whim, Caprice, Je-ne~srai-qtt/oi, Virtu : 
Whitjfl appellations all describe , 

Taste, and the modern tasteful tribe. 

• Now bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners, 
With Chinese artists and designers. 
Produce their schemes of alteration. 

To work this wondVous reformation. 

The useful dome, which .secret stood 
Kmbosom’d in the yew-tree’s wood. 

The tAv’ller with amazement sees 
A temple, GolMc*or Chinese, 

With many a bell and tawdry rag on. 

And crestied with a sprawling' dragon. 

A wooden arch is bent astridq 
A ditch of water four feet wide; 

With angles; curves, and zigzag lines, 

From Halfpenny’s exact designs, 

VOL. XXXIi. u* 
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In front a level lawn i!4,scen, 

"Without a shrub upon the green : 

Where taste would want u’s first p-eat law. 
But for the;»l(ttlkirfjg sly ha-ha: 

By wKose miracirloub assistance 
You gain a prospeeJ. two fiehiU djst.ince.' 
And now from Hydr-Park corner coutu 
The Gods of Athens and of Rome; 

Here squabby Cupids take their plaoo, 
With Venus and the clumsy Graces: 
Apollo there,, with aim so clever. 

Stretches his leaden bow for ever; 

And there, without the power to tly, 

Stands fix’d a tip-toe Mercury, 

The villa thus completely grac’d, 

^M1 own, that Thrifty has a taste: 

And Madam’s female frienrlsjiand coJisin*-, 
With Common-Council-Men by dozen?-. 
Flock ev’ry Sunday to the seat, 

To stare about them, and to eat. 


N*„138. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, ifiC 


-^^Hominem pagina nostra snpiL 

.mart. 

To paint mankind, our soh* pretence; 

Ami all our wisdom, common sense. 

"VVE, whose busineiSi it is to..wri*e loose essays, and 
who never talk abc^^e a quarter of an hotip together on 
any one subject, are not expected to enter into philo¬ 
sophical disquisitions, or engage in abstract specula¬ 
tions \ but it is supposed to be our principal aim to 
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uamsc and instruct the redder, 'by a lively represen- 
tanon of wliat passes ro.di|d about him. Thus, like 
those painters who delineate the scenes of familiar 
life, we soineliimes give a sketch of a marriage d la 
motley sometimes draw the outlines a modern mid¬ 
night ct>|2^crsati on, a(^ another tim^painl the comi¬ 
cal distresses of itiiverant tragedians in a barn, and at 
another give a full draught of the rake’s or harlot’s 
. progress. Sometimes w'e divert the public by exliH 
bitin^single portraits : and when we meet with a sub- 
jA:t where the ieatures are strongly marked by na¬ 
ture, and there is something; peculjarly characteristic* 
in the w hole manner, we employ ourselves in drawing 
the piet'e at full length. In a word, we consider all 
mankind sitting for their pictures, and endeavour 
to woik up our pieces wdth lively traits, and embellish 
them w ith beautiful colouring; and though, p(^'ha])s, 
they are not always liighly finished, yet they sCldoin 
fad of pliJasing sonift few, at least, of the vast iiuiUi- 
lude of Critics and Connoisseurs, if we are so happy 
as to hit olf a striking likeness. 

Vliero i'^ perhaps no knowledge more ret^isite, and 
certainly Aone at present more ardently souglit after., 
than ih^ knovvledge of the w'orld. In this science we 
• are«inofe particularly expected to be adepts, us wx*ll 
ai to initiate, or at least improve, our readers iiFit. 
And though this knowledge cannot be collected 
altogether from books, yet (as Pope says) * men may 
read, as well as books, too much and it is to ' 
t’A & lamented, that many, who have only consulted 
we vokiintf of.iife, as it lay open before them, have 
rather become worfe* than .better by their ^studies. 
They who Iwve lived w'holly in the world without 
regarding the" comment* on it, are generally tainted 
with all it’c vices, to whfCh thf gathering part of 
their instructions from • books would perhap* havo 
. u 2 
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proved an antidote. ‘ ThWe, indeed, though they 
would have seen the fau'Ka. and foibles of mankind 
fairly represented, yet vice would appear in an odious, 
and virtue in an amiable light; but fhose who un¬ 
warned go abroad into tne world, are often dazzled by 
the splendour wi^h w'hich weakh gilds vice. .'*.nd in¬ 
famy; and being accuatomed to see barefoot ho- 
nc'siy treated with scobh, aie themselves induced to 
CvUisider it as contemptible. For this reason, I am a 
good deal olfended at the ingenious contrivance of 
our modern novelists and writers of comedy, w’ho oftdti 
gloss over a villanous character with the same false 
varnish that lackers so many scoundrels in real life; 
and while they arc exhibiting a fellow who debauches 
your daughter, or lies with your wife, repre'-ent him 
as an agreeable creature, a man of gallantry, and a tine 
gentleijnan.- 

The w'orld, even the gayest part of it, may be 
painted like itself, and yet become a lesson of instruc¬ 
tion. The pieces of Hogarth (to recur to the illus- « 
traiion 1 first made use of) are faithful delineations of 
certain scenes of life, and yet vice and fo'ly always 
appear odious and contemptible. I could wish it 
were possible to learn the knowledge of thi world, 
without being ‘ hackneyed in the ways of man :* but * 
as that is impracticable, it is still our duty so to live in 
it, ns to avoid being corrupted by our intercourse with 
mankind. We .should endeavour to guard against 
fraud, without becotping ourselves deceitful; and ^ 
see every species of vice and folly practised count# 
about us, without growing knaves and fools. The 
villeny ^f others is but a poor excuse for the loss of 
our own integrity: and though, indeed, if I am at¬ 
tacked on Hounslow-Heath, I may lawfully kill the 
highwayman in my^own defence; yet Fshould bo 
very deservedly brought to tke gallows, if I took ar 
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purse from the next peraqfi f. met, because I had beea 
robbed myselb 

The knowhijl^e of the world, as it is generally used 
and understood, consists not much in a due reilec- 
tiou og It’s vices an^ follies,as i/ the*practice of 
tlieiu; alid those, who consider tneinselves as* best 
acquainied with it, are either the dupes of fashion, or 
''liuvs of interest. Tt is also supposed to lie within th« 
lyiriuV' conipass of every man’s own sphere of life, 
:tfld ‘^^'Cfcl^e.s a dill'erent interpretation in different 
stations. lor instance; the m^n of fasliioa seeks 

It no v\herf but in the polite circle of the btau-nionde ; 
wliile the man of business looks no farther for it than 
the alley. 1 shall beg leave to illustrate tliis, by con- 
cludiiig this paper w'iih a description of two oharac- 
teis ; each of whom, though diametrically opposite to 
die other, has acquired a thorough knowledge (ft the 
world. , • 

* Sir Harry Flash had ihe good luck to be bora be¬ 
fore his brotlier Kichard: consequently, the heir to 
the**eslate bred a gentleman, and the other con¬ 
demned to^)lod in the dull drudgery of business. The. 
mwrehan^ was sent to learn accompts at the Academy 
.'•ipor^ Twwer-Hiil, and the baronet had the tinishing 
of hid education in France. Sir Harry is now a mifst 
accomplished line gentleman, is an excellent judge of 
lushions, and can calculate the odds at any game, as 
’'^dily as Hoyle or Demoivre the Alderman ia 
ivl3 inqst knowing man upon ’Change, and under- 
f’'^aiids the rite ij^nd fall of stocks better than any Jew. 
Both of them know4h*e world ; but with this diffen* 
vrice, that one.by his consummate knowledge has run 
of a large ^late, while the other has raised a plum 
it. 
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J/wnc mmeden^m el derit/eadum volis proj^iao, 

TER* 

I 

To all his guents ajek^, the glutton lord 
Seems the jacli-puddiDg of bis own rich board* 

f 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

What cloying meat is love, vihen * matrimony is 
Ibe sliuce to it I* says Sir John Brute. . But it' he 
had been married to such an Epicurean consort as I 
am joined with, those expressions, that savour of the '« 
kih:heu, would have been real, instead of metaphori- 
cat. We live in a land really flowing wi^t milk and 
honey, and keq> a house of entertainment for all 
coiners and goers. We hardly ever sit down^to tab}e 
less in numoer than twenty or thirty, and very o/ten , 
to^bove double that number of dishes. In short, Sir, 
so much feasting has given me a surfeit. 

There are, 1 see, scattered up and down your pa¬ 
pers, several accounts of the petty distresses' and 
mcstic concerns of private families. As you huT^ 
listened to many complaints from husbands, I flatteJr 
myself, you will not refuse your Attention to the hum- ' 
ble remonstrance of a wife; being assured, that my 
only reason for thus serving tp my dear lord as a nevr 
dish to gratify thetpublic taste, is to check (if possible) 
his violent passion for giving his friends entertain¬ 
ments of another kind; which, if indulged much 
longer, fnusc eat os oat of house and home. 
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The magnificent feasts*<£ Timon of Athens, or the 
stories of old English Hospitality, would give you but ' 
a faint idea Q|r the perpetual riot and luxury of our fa¬ 
mily. Our house is always stored with as large a 
quantity of provisions as a garrist^ in expectation of 
a. siege,•and those to^of the^earesT and most extrava-- 
gant kind. Ortolans and woodcocks are as common 
as sparrows, and red mullets %re scarce a greater rarity 
.widt us than gudgeons or sprats; while turtle and 
weiiison are regarded as branches of citizen-luxury, 
which scarce deserve notice, among the many other 
delicacies in which we abound. * Authors^ they say, 
(you will pardon me, Mr. Town,) are seldom admitted 
to great entertainments; and 1 can assure you, that 
it is not easy for any, but those who are present, to 
conceive the parade and extravagance displayed in 
our house. I myself am condemned to sit at t^e head 
of the table, whilamy lord is placed at the other end, 
in pain and uneasiness' at my awkward mistakes in 
doing the honours. You must know. Sir, that I was 
Bired up under a housewifely aunt in the country; who 
taught me to pickle and preserve, and gave me, ai^ 1 
. thou^t, a tolerable notion of cookery. But, alas ! 

I understand plain boiled and roast, and liave a 
very good notion of a pudding, 1 am often tota^y ig¬ 
norant of the names and conpositions of the delica¬ 
cies before me, and have imagined fish to be fowl, and 
1 mistaken a petit paUe for a plebeian mince-pie. In 
^ the. meantime, my lord is displaying bis exquisite 
taste, b)adeciding upon every dish, and pronouncing, 
with a critical sqjiaA, upon the flavour of the wines; 
all the wh^le not a little solicitous about the ^actnese 
of the remcwes,,^d (he duly adjusting the entremet»» 
Claret, %irgundy, and ChamjfMi^e abound, like ale or 
smaU-beer; and evei^Hermita^ and Tokay are swal« 
lowed with as little remorse as Port or Lisbon. To 
add to all ihis^ is most al^urdly introduced the French 
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^ tf 

custom of serving in les Uq^evrs ; wliich consist of al¬ 
most as many sorts as are 'cotitained in the advertise¬ 
ments from the Rich Cordial Warehouse^ In a word, 
every common dinner v^ith us is a feast: and when 
we liave wli!^ my^ord calls an enlertainment, it is an 
absolute debauch. V * ^ ^ ^ i " 

But there is no part of this monstrous expense 
affects me so much, as *tUe -vast sums ridiculously 
lavished on a dessert. This piece of folly and extr|Lva- . 
gance could be notliing but the joint product of ;ai 
Frenchman and a confectioner. After the gratifica¬ 
tion of the appetite with more substantial fare, this 
whip-syllabub raree-show is served up, chiefly to feed 
the eye; not but that the materials, of wliich the des¬ 
sert is composed, are as expensive as the several ingre¬ 
dients in the dinner: and 1 will leave you to your own 
methodj»of rating the rest, after telling you, that my 
lord thinks himself an excellent ecocoinist, by having 
reduced the expense of the hot-house to a thousand 
per ^n. wliich perhaps the admirers of exotic fruits 
AVill not think dear, since w'e have pinc-applcs in aS 
great plenty asgplden pippins or nonpareils. ^ 

One would think, that the first requisite in eating . 
was extravagance ; and that, in order to hav^ an^ 
thing ^very good, it must be produced at a time when 
it is out of season. Therefore one of the principal 
use^ of our hot-hou&o is to invert the order of nature, 
and to turn winter into summer. We Should be 
ashamed to see pease upon our table, while they are to 
be had at a common market; but we never spare any 
cost to provide a good crop, by thcy.assistance of our 
bot-beds, at Christmas, Wc'have no relish for cucum- 
bers^ during the summer month^s, when tfiey are no 
rarity; but we take care to have them forcetji in No- 
vemb^. But my lord Mostly pfi<|cs himself on the ira- 
proveraents that be has made in his mushroom-beds; 
v'hich he has at length brought to so great ^rfection, 
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that by the help of horse^dung, and throwing artifiGial 
sun*beams through a btfraing-glass^ we can mise any 
quantity of mushrooms, of the right Italian kind, at 
two hours warning. 

From the hot-house we fnay make a very natural 
transuipn to the kitchen ; and as /si th^*former every 
thing must be produced ou1*of sc£on, so every thing 
in the latter must undergo^ strange metamorphosis. 
The ordinary distinctions of hah, desh, and fowl, are 
•quite destroyed; and nothing comes upon table under 
proper form and appellation. It is impossible to 
conceive w hat vast sums are meltqd down into sauces! 
We have a cargo of hams every year from Westphalia, 
only to extract the essence of them for our soups: and 
we kill a brace of bucks every week, to make a coulis 
of the haunches. Half a dozen turkeys have been 
killed in one day, merely for the sake of the pinions; 
1 have known a whole pond dragged, to iurnish a 
dish of, carp’s paHites; and ten legs of mutton man* 
* gled raw, to make out a dish of pope's eyes. 

The concomitant charges of the cellar, you will 
imagine, j^ro no less extravagant; and, indeed, it is 
not enough that we abound in the best French and 
Italiai^ wines, (which, by-the-bye, are purchased on 
Uin spet at an extraordinary price) but we must have 
several other kinds of the highest value, and cense* 
quently of most delicious flavour; and tliough but a 
taste of each has been sipped round by the company, 
ijthe same bottles must never be brought a second time* 
(u}x>ntable, but are secured as perquisites by the but* 
Icr, who ftkls. them to the merchant, who sells them 
back again to m^/lord. B<^ides these, his lordship 
has lately been at an immense charge in raising a 
Pinery, in drder 4o try the eiperiraent of making 
Cyder of* Pine-apples; which| be hopes to do at 
little more than treble the expense of Champagne. 
To this artiqle i might also add the charge of his Ice* 
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houses: for although these "are stored with a home 
commodity, originally of n^ Wue, yet 1 may venture 
to say, that every drop of water comes as dear to us, 
as the most costly of our wines. 

As all our liquors, I hUve told you, are of foreign 
growth, and^all cir dishes dispnguished by, foreign 
titles, you will readiiy coiiceive, thin, our liousehold is 
chiefly composed of foreigners. The Maitre d’ hotel 
is'd Frenchman : the butler out of livery. and his two 
uhder butlers, are Frenchmen: the clerk of the kitchen* 
is a Frenchman : and Monsieur Fricando, the head-* 
cook, to be sure, is I a Frenchman. This gentleman 
never soils his Angers in touching the least bit of any 
thing; but gives his orders (^like a general) to four 
subalterns, who are likewise Frenchmen. The baker, 
the confectioner, the very scullions, and even the fel¬ 
low that looks after the poultry, are, all of them, 
PVenchVnen. These, you may be sure, are maintained 
at very high salaries : and though Monsieur Fricando 
had the pay of a captain in a marching regiment, my 
lord was forced to double his wages at the beginning 
of the war, and allow him the free exercise his reli¬ 
gion, to prevenf his leaving the kingdom. 

I am sorry to add, that this pride of keej;>ing ,ar 
table has visibly impaired my lord’s fortune: and^kis 
very^^ummer he has been obliged to fell all the timber 
on his estate, as 1 may say, to keep up his kitchen tire. 
The only satisfaction, which he can possibly reap from 
all this expense, is the vanity of having it said, ^ thaj 
nobody treats so elegantly as hi.s lordshipand ^now 
and then perhaps reading in the uewspa|t&rs, *that 
such a day the right honourable gave a grand en¬ 
tertainment at his house in-, at which were pre¬ 

sent the principal othcers of stnte and ioreign mini¬ 
sters,* f ♦ 

1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, &c. 
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• Servata itmper lege et ralione luquendi* HOR* 


Your talk to dcroncy an^ reason suit, 

IMor prate like I'utils, or gabble like a brute. 

In the comedy of the Frenchman in London, which 
we are told wa.9 acted at Paris with universal applause 
for several nights together, there is a character of a 
rough Englishman, who is represented, as quite un¬ 
skilled in the graces of conversation; and his dtMogue 
j;onsists almost enriTely of a repetition of the coinnrion 
-salutation of how do you do ? Our nation has, indeed, 
bcj;n generally supposed to be of a sullen and uncom¬ 
municative disposition ; while, on the other hand, the 
loquacious French have been alloweA to possess the 
ar^ of qpnversing beyond all otl^r people. The Eng- 
> lisitmait requires to be wound up frequently, and stops 
as soon as he is down; but the Frenchman runl on 
in a continual alarum. Yet it must be acknowledged, 
that, as the English consist of very diilbrent humours,. 
jlj^eir manner of discourse admits of great variety ; but 
^hc whole French nation converse alike; and there is 
no didereflce in their^address between a Marquis and 
a Videl de Ckambr^. We may frequently see a cou¬ 
ple of Frenchi>barbers accosting eagh other in the street, 
and paying tlieir Compliments with the same volubi- 
• lity of speech, the same grimace ftnd action, as two 
courtiers on the Thuillefies. 

1 shall not-atfempt to lay down any particular niles 
*foT conversation) but rather point oat such in 
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discourse and behaviour, render the company of 
half mankind rather tedious than amusing. It is in 
vain, indeed, to look for conversation, where we might 
expect to find it in the. greatest perfection, among 
persons of fftshio^: there it is ^most annihilated by 
universal card-play nig; ihsomuch tl.at I haveiieard it 
given as a reason, why i^ is impossible for our present 
writers to succeed in the dialogue of genteel comedy, 
that our people of quality scarce ever meet bat to, 
game. All their discourse turns upon the odd trick 
and the four honours: and it is no 1 l“»s a maxim with 
the votaries of Whist than with those of Bacchus, that 
talking spoils company. 

Every one endeavours to moke himself as agreeable 
to society as he can: but it often happens, that those, 
who mpst aim at shining in conversation, over-shoot 
their rtiark. Though a man succeeds, he should not 
(as IS frequently the case) engro44 the whol^ t^k to 
himself: for that destroys the very essence of conver¬ 
sation, which is talking together We should try to 
keep up conversation like a ball bandied to and Wo 
from one to the^ other, rather than seize it 'all to our¬ 
selves, and drive it before us like a foot-ball^. We 
should likewise be cautious to adapt the matter-of qur 
diseburse to our company; and not talk Greek before 
ladies, or of the last new furbelow to a meeting of 
country justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over ou^ 
whole conversation, than certain peculiarities easily ac, 

2 uired but veiy difficultly conquered and discarded. 

n order to display thesecabsurcii^s in a truer light, 
it is my present purpose to enumerate such of them 
as are most commonly to be met with ;* and first to 
take notice of those {buffoons in society, the Attitu- 
dinarians and Face-makers, These accompany every 
word with a peculiar grimace or gesturethey assenl 
with q shipg, and contradict wi£ a twisting of thic 
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neck; are angry by a wif mouth, and pleased in a 
caper or a minuet step. ’ They may be considered as 
speaking Harlequins; and their rules of eloquence 
are taken from the posture^master. These should be 
condemned to converse only ip dut^ shbw with their 
own piSrsons in ^he^ looking-glaills; as well as the 
Sinirkers and Smilers, who so prettily set oif their 
faces, together with theif words, by a je^ne^sqairquai 
betHi^n a grin and a dimple. With these we may 
likewise rank the affected tribe of Mimics, who are 
constantly taking off the peculiar tone of voice or 
gesture of their acquaintance: though they are such 
wretched imitators, that (like bad painters) tliey are 
frequently forced to write the name under the picture, 
before we can discover any likeness. 

Next to these, wliose elocution is absorbed in action, 
and who converse chiefly with their arms and we 
may consider the IVofessed Speakers. And first, the 
£mphatical; who squeeze, and press, and ram down 
every syllable with excessive vehemence and energy. 
Tliese orators are remarkable for their distinct elocu¬ 
tion and 9$rce of expression: they dfrell on the inw 
pprtant particles of and t/ie, and the significant con- 
juffctivlj; end; which they seem to hawk up, with 
n/uch difficulty, out of their own throats, and to c9am 
them, with no less pain, into tjie ears of their audi¬ 
tors. These should be suffered only to syringe (as it 
^re) the ears of a deaf man, through a hearing- 
: though I must confess, that 1 am equally 
offended uiith the Whisperers or Low-speakers, who 
seem to fancy all acquaintance deaf, and come 
up so close to, you, that they may be said to measure 
noses with yon, and^frequently ovhrcome you with the 
full exhala^ns of a stinking breytb. 1 would have 
these oracular gentry obliged to talk at a distance 
through a speaking-trumpet, or applv their lips to the 
Walls of a wbisp^Dg'gallery. The W^^ts, who wiU not 

VOI, XXXJl. X 
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adapted to the ‘ sott paiu= 7 

swltlv ‘ prattling out ol fashion, mt^e very jjret y. 
music Lm a beautiful face and a female “"S" 
from a rough manly voiee and coarse features, mete 
nonsense is as har^ and dis.^nant t» a jtg from 
hurdy-gurdy. The Swearers 1 have Spoken ot m a 
forrnL paper: but the Half-swearers^ who split, ami 
Sre ITfritter their oaths into gad’s bud, ad's fish. 

and demme. the Gothic S 

* nick-maroe God’s creatures,’ and call a nraii a cau 

ba^e a crab, a queer cub, an odt^fish. and an nnac^ 
comnsble mu-skht, should 

without an interpreter. But I will not me my readw s 
natiencp bv pointing ont all the pests of ratwersahWi, 
CdSartiwlarly on the Sensibles, whoVonounCe 
dogmatically on the most tnvial points, a”^ speaM 
sentences; the \Vonderors, who ore always • 

what o’clock it is, or wMdenng 

or no, or wondering when the moon chan^, the 

Phraseologisw, who explain i ‘'“"6 '’y t’otheiLi 
enter into particulars With this and that and t ome^ . 

and, lastlyf the Silent Men, who s^ 
opening tLir mouths, lest they should “W-’ 

aL literally observe the. precdpVof the J 

letting their conversation be odly yea yea, t 

“W rational intefconrse kept up by 

one of our principal distincBons f^ brB^ We 

should therefore endeavour to turn this 

to our adTuitagOr wt*l consider tlie organs speec 

♦ c 
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the instruments of undeiBt&ndina;: we should be very 
careful uot to use them as The weapons of vice, or tools 
of folly, ancj do our utmost to unlearn any trivial or 
ridictilous habits, which tead to lessen the value of 
such an inestimable^prerogative. .)t iiS;.indeed, ima- 
gined some plulosbphers,|that even birds and beasts 
(though without the power of articulation) perfectly 
understand one another by tfic sounds they utter; 
,thatf4ogs, cats, &c. liave each a particular language 
/O ejiemsclves. like dilferent nations. Thus it may 
be supposed, that the niglitingales of Italy have as 
fine an car for their own native woodnotes, as any 
Signor or Signora for an Italian Air; that the boars 
of Westphalia gruntlc as expressively through the nose, 
as the inhabitants in High-German ; and that the frogs 
in the dykes of Holland croak as intelligibly, as the 
natives jabber their Low-Dutch. However iTiis may 
be, we may consider those, whose tongues hardly 
*seem to be under the influence of reason, and do not 


keep up the proper conversation of human creatures, as 
iiiThating the language of difterent animals. Thus, 
for instance, the afiinity between Chafierers and Mon¬ 
keys, and Praters and Parrots, is too obvious not to 
oc^urlit once; Grunters and Growlers may be justly 
compared to Hogs: Soarlers are Curs, that continually 
show their teeth, but never l||te; and the Spitfire 
passionate are a sort of wild cats, that will not bear 
2 froking, but will purr when they are pleased. Cora- 
^uii^rs are Screech-Owls ; and Story-tellera, always 
repeating#the. same dull note, are Cuckoos. Poets, 
that prick up theii/eSrs at own hideous braying, 
^are no better than Asses: critics in general are veno> 
mous Serpeifts, th^t delight in biasing; and some of 
them, whg have got by heart a«few technical terms 
without knowing theiiw meaning, are no other than 
Magpies. 1 myself, who have crowed to the whole 
• town for near three years past, may^perhaps put my 

X ^ 
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reader^ in mind of a Du^^ghill cock; but as I must 
acquaint them, that they svill hear the last of me on 
this day fortnight, 1 hope they will then consider me 
as a Swan, who is supposed to sing sweetly at his 
dying moments 
W. 


N' 139. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, libH. 


" ■ — &tme superdiam 

S'seesitam meriiis. < < HOIC 

3 Sow to the utmost all your labours charge. 

And show your mighty consequ^,ice at large. 


I WROTE to my Cousin Village, informing him of my 
design to finish with the next number; and have^e- 
ceived the folUwing answ'cr from him, wl!ls:h I shall 
lay before my readers. 

m 

^ DEAR COUSIN, 

It was not without some regret, that I received ad¬ 
vice of your intentions to bid adieu to the public: for, 
■as you had been so kind as to introduce me to thejr 
notice, I began to indulge all the weakness and ^ani^"/ 
of a young author; and had almost persuaded my¬ 
self that 1 was the principal supp^^rt of your papers. 
Conscious of my own im^rtance, 1 expect that yoit 
will do me the justice to ackno^le<}ge, hew much you 
are indebted to the assistance of your ver^ ingenious 
Cousin; and 1 care nbt how mqjay compliments you pay 
me on my w it and learning; bat at the sam'e time 1 must 
beg leave to put in a caveat against your disposing 
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of me in'vi'hat manner y^u| yourself please. Writers 
of essays think thein.selves |nt liberty to do wliat they 
will with the characters they have introduced into their 
works; as wtiters of trag^^, in order to heighten 
the plot, have often brought their•her^ to an un¬ 
timely qnd, when thc^ have ^rfied^/ljuielly many years 
before in their beds; or as our chroniclers of daily 
occurrences put a duke tP doiith, give away an heiress 
in iiyirriag(‘, or shoot off an admiral’s legs, whcneiTer 
*1hey please. Mr Addison, while he was carrying on 
the Spectator, said, ‘ he ■^^oiild kill Sir Roger de 
Covcrly, that nobody else niigbfr murder him.’ In 
like manner, uiy dear Cousin, you may perhaps take 
it into your head to cut me off; you may make an end 
of pie by a cold caught in partridge-shooting, or 
break rny neck in a stag-hunt. Or you may rather 
choose to settle me perhaps with a rich old country 
dowager, or presume into the army, or clap me on 
»board of a man of war. But 1 desire that you will not 
got rid of me by any of these means; but permit me 
tcwissure your readers, that 1 am alive and merry; 
and this i^to let them know, that 1 ai|} in good health 
at this present writing. 

' ‘Yolr papers, 1 assure you, have made a great 
hdlse in the country ; and the most intelligent among 
us read you with as much satisfaction as the Evening 
Posts or the Weekly Journals. 1 know more than one 
squire, who takes them in constantly with the Maga-. 
“^nes ; and 1 was told by the post-master of a certain 
''town* thq( they came down every week, under cover, 
to the butler of a member of parliament. There is a 
ftlub of country parsons, wl?o meet every Saturday at a 
neighbouring market-town, to be shaved and exchange 
'sermons: they have a subscription for books and 
pamphlet/: and the only periodical works ordered in 
^ them are the Connoisseur, and the Critical and 
Monthly lldviews. 1 was lately introduced to this 

X 3. 
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society, when the conve^^a^i^n happened to turn upon 
Mr. Town. A young cur%te< just come from Oxford, 
said he knew you very well at Christ Cliurch, and that 
you was. a comical dog; but a Cantab*, declared, no 
less positively]^ that you wVs either a pensioner of Tri¬ 
nity, or acoinimoaer ofSpnnet^s./ People, indeed, are 
very much perplexed about the real author: some 
affirm, that you are a nobleinj^n; and others w'illhave 
it that you are an actor: some say you are a young 
lawyer, some a physician, some a parson, and soiii^ an,* 
old woman. 

The subjects of yeur papers have often been wrested 
to various interpretations by our penetrating geniuses; 
und you have hardly drawn a character, that has not 
been fixed on one or other of the greatest personages 
in the nation. 1 once heard a country justice express 
his woitder, that you was not taken up, and set in the 
pillory'; and I myself, by some qj' my rural intelli¬ 
gence, have brought upon you the resontmenf of se- • 
veral honest sqbires, who long to horscwliip the scoun¬ 
drel for putting them in print. Otliers again are qiMte 
at a I 0 S.S how t(.> pick out your meaning, and in vain 
turn over their Bailey’s Dictionary for an explanation 
of several fasliionuble phrases; which, thouglf they 
have enriched the town-language, hav4j not yefma&e 
their\vny into the dialect of the country. Many ex¬ 
quisite strokes of humour are also lost upon us, on ac- 
couut of our distance from the scene of action; and 
chat wit, which is very brisk and lively upon tlie^tj,^ 
oftentimes wholly evaporates intlie post-bag.,. 

Tfou moralists are very apt to fiaUer yoUrselves, that 
you are doing a vast deal df good ny your labours ; 
but whatever reformi^ion you may hav^ workectia 
town, give me leave to tell you, tliA you have some¬ 
times done us harm fn tlie country, by the tare men-^ 
tioD of the vices and follies now in vogu^ From your 
iatelUgencei some of ouc most polite ladies have 
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learned, that it is higlil^ genteel to have a rout; and 
have copied the fashioh so exactly, as to play at 
cards on Sundays. Your papers upon dress set all our 
belles at work in following tne mode: you no sooner 
took notice of cocked hats, j^ut every 4tat in the parish 
was*t3rned up b^hir^d and beforii; and when you told 
us, that the town beauties went naked, oiir rural dam-» 
sels immcxliately began^to throw ofl* their clothes, pur 
gentlemen have been also taught by you all the new 
fiats bf betting and gaming : and the only cofTecohouse 
in one little town, where ^he most topping inhabitants 
are used to meet to play at draughts and back-gammon, 
has, from thtf groat increase of gamesters who resort to 
it, been elegantly christened by the name of White’s. 

As* to the small share which 1 myself have had in 
your work, you may be sure every body here is hugely 
delighted with it; at least you may be sui% that I 
will say nothings to the contrary. I have done my 
best to contribute to the entertainment of your readers ; 
and, as the name of Steele is not forgotten in the 
Spectator, though Addison has run away with almost 
all the honour, 1 am in hopes, that wfienever the grjeat 
Mr. Town is mentioned, they may possibly think at 
die si(ne time on 

Your affectionate Cousin and Coadjuter, 

ViLLXGB. 

After this account, which my Cousin has sent me; 

tlie reception I have met within the country, it wilt 
be proper to sny something of my reception here in 
town. 1 shall thmfbre cqnsider myself in the three-* . 
fold capacity of Connoisseur, Critic, and (jensor-Ge- 
nerah As ar Congois^ur, in thd confined sense of the 
word, 1 must own 1 have met uiith several mortifica* 
tions. 1 nave neither J:>een made F. R. S. nor even a 
member of tbe^fkcademyofBourdeaux or Petersburgh. 

I hey have'left me out of the list,of trustees to die 
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British Museum ; and his of Naples, though 

he presented an * Account of* tb^ Curiosities found in 
Herculaneum' to each of the Universities, never sent 
one to me. * I have not bei^n celebrated fo the Phi- 
ioaophical Trani^'ictiOns, or in any of our Magazines 
of Arts and Sciences^ not have *1 been styli^ 
illmtre or tres^sgavant in any of the foreign Mercuries 
or Journals Literaires. Oiice, indeed, 1 soothed my¬ 
self m the vain thought of having been distinguisl^d 
by the great Swedish Botanist Linnaeus, under the 
title of Eruditissimus Urbanus, which 1 conceived to 
be the name of Tow if Latinized; but, to my great dis¬ 
appointment, 1 afterwards discovered, that'this was no 
other than the learned Naturalist, Mr. SilvanusUrbau^ 
author of the Gentleman's Magazine. This neglect 
of me as a Connoisseur, 1 can attribute to no oUut 
cause, tl^un to my not having made myself known by 
my Musscum, or Cabinet of Curiosi^es: and, to say 
the truth, I am not worth a farthing in antique * coins ; 
nor have I so much as one single shell or buitertly. 
All my complaints against the modern innovations ^ 
taste have been tberefore disregarded: and ^jth con¬ 
cern 1 still see the villas of our citizens fantastically 
adorned with Chinese palings, and our streets irfeum- 
bered^vith superb colonnades, porticos, Gothic arches, 
and Venetian windows, the ordinary decorations of the. 
shops of our tradesmen. 

• Nor have I, as a Critic, met with greater succKss 
or encouragemeat, in my endeavours to reform 
present taste in literatute. I expected to have the 
privilfige of eating beef gratis evea]^ night at Vaux* 
hall, for advising the garden poets to put a little mean^' 
ing into their songs: but, though 1 was there seacra!^^ 
nights this summer, could not say (with Cassio) of 
any of their prqducUons, * that is a more^'exquisite 
song than the other.' I have not been able to write the 
out 9 ^' the Ifingdom; and, though 1 have more 
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than once showed my opittempt for Harlequin^ 1 am 
assured there arc no le^ than three Pantomimes to bo 
brought on this season. As I invested myself with 
the dignity <ff supreme judge in tbcatrrcarmaiters, 1 
was hi hopes that my Lorc^ Chamberlain would at 
least * Have appojntetl me his l^^puty* Licensor; but 
he has not even consulted me on any one new play. 
I made no doubt but rhe ftianagers would pay t^eir 
cou^t to me; but they have not once sent for me to 
,4inncr; and, so far from having the freedom of the 
house, 1 declare 1 have net had so much as a single 
order from any of the under-actors. 

In my office of Censor-General, though I cannot 
boast of having over-turned the card-tables at routs 
and a'^semblies. or broke up the club at Arthur's, 1 
can safely boast, that I have routed the many-beaded 
monster at the Disputant society at the RobiA»lIood, 
and put to sileiice»the great Glare-market Orator. In 
a word* 1 have laboured to prevent the growth of vice 
and immorality; and with as much cdcct as the 
Ju'illices of the quarter-sessions. For this reason 1 ex¬ 
pected uThave been put in the coiHmission, and. to 
have had the power of licensing all places of public 
diver^oii vested solely in ray hands. But os 1 find 
my merits have been liitherto over-looked, I ang de¬ 
termined to lay down my office; and in roy next 
number I shall take my linal leave of the public, when 
1 shall give them an account of my correspondents; 
*Dgether with a full and particular account of myselL 
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N» 140. THURSO.Wt SEPTEMBER 30,1750. 


I 'e! DuOf vel nemo. 


Censor nor lie, nor He; or Both, or none; 
A Twofold AutliorjMc.'-iififjrs Mi. Town. 

- Pme gemellff , 

Prater w —- 



HOR. 


Sure in the self-same mould their minds were cast, 

Twiv's in affection, judgment, humour, taite. . 

0 

Periodical writers, who retail tlftir sense or non¬ 
sense to the world sheet by sheet, acquire a sort of ^ 
familiarity and intimacy with the public, peculiar to 
themselves. Had these three volumes, which WVe 
swelled by degr^ to their present bulk, bu’tst forth at 
once, Mr, Town must have introduced himself to the. 
acquaintance of the public with the awkward ap'd 
distf^rce of a stranger: but he now flatters himself, 
that they will look upon him as an old companioik^ 
whose conversation they are pleased with; and, as 
they will see him no more after this time, will now 
and then perhaps miss their usual visitor. , f' 
How'ever this may be, the authors of the ^onnois- 
- seur now think proper po. close *tht^ undertaking, 
which they have been engaged for near three years 
past: and among theiV general thanks to t^e indifl^t, 
readers of their papers, they most include in prticu<^ 
lar manner their acknow'ledgments to those, who havc*^ 
been pleased to appear in them as writerlL They have, 
therefore, at the close of their work, brought Mr. 
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Town ani his association the scene together, like 
the dramatis personae af tbe end of the last art. 

Our earliest and most frequent correspondent dis¬ 
tinguished Ills favours by ^he signatures G. K. and 
w'e are sorry, that he will not allow iis^to mention his 
namo*;lsinco it jv-ofild rcfl#ct aj much credit on our 
work, as we arc sure will redound to it from his con- 
tsitiiitions. To him we artf proud to own ourselves 
^ indebted for most part of No. 14 and 17; for the Idler, 
^sjgned Goliah English, in No. 19; for a great part 
of No. 33 and 40; and fot the letter, signed Reginald 
Fitzworm, Michael Krawbridg4, Moses Orthodc.^ 
anJTho, Vakiall, No. 102, 107, 113, atid 129. 

The next, in priority of time, is a geiitl(‘man of 
Cambridge, who signed himself A. B. and we cannot 
but regret that jie withdrew his assistance, after 
having obliged us with the best part of the ^^tters in 
No. 46} 49, and and of tho essays in No. 62 and 
•64. • 

I 

The letters in No. 82, 98, 112, and 130, came from 
various hands, equally unknown to 'J'he imitation 
of HoraQ^, in No. 11, was written (a^c are ini’ormed) 
,by a ffentlemen of Oxford: and from two gentlemen 
df Cambridge we received the letter signed \V. Man- 
\yj in No. 65, and another, signed B. A. in No. J07. 

• These unexpected marks ’of favour, conferred dh iia 
by strangers, demand our highest gratitude; but we 
are no less happy in being able to boast the assistaiK*e 
some other gentlemen, whom we arc proud to call 
Triends, plough we are not at liberty to introduce them 
to the acquaintaiM^ of oyr Readers. From a frienc^ 
^engaged in^the Law, we haa the first sketches and 
moc> striking ps^sag^ of No,*75, 78, 87, and 104; 
Ithough it may be regretted by ijie public as w^ell as 
ourseivest that his leisive would not permit him to pt^ 
the finishing h^d to them. From a friend, a gendit- 
of th^ yfemple, we received No. 111» 115, ^and 
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119. To a friend, a men\ber of Trinity College, 
Caiobridge, we arc indebted for the song m No. 72, 
and ihf versos in No. f>7, 90, 125, and 135. The list 
of eoiitnijrntivns from st\ch capable friends would 
douU'ie‘*‘' havejbeon much larger, had they been sooner 
let into the secret: but a Mr. Town, like ’• groat 
pritiiL. cliOhC to appf^ar in ordei to avoid the 

impeltinence ot the muiitVUii**. he did not even make 
biniself known to those* about Ins person, tdl at Jast 
tliey themse1vc.s found him out thiougti ins disguise. 

There are still remaining two cor^e^poIulents, who 
must stand by themSelves: as they have wrote to ua 
not in an absiimed character, but in propHa persona: 
the first is no less a personage than the great Orator 
Henley, who obliged us with that truly original “letter, 
printed in No. 37. The other, whq,favoured us with 
a letter, ao less original, in No. 70, we have reason to 
believe' is a Methodist teacher and mechanic ^ but 
we do not know either his name or his trade. 


We now come to the most important discovery of 
ourselves, and to aiiswcr the often-repeated question 
of, who is Mr. '’iKiwn? it being the custom Tpr perio¬ 
dical writers, at the same time that they send the . 
hawkers abroad with their last dying speech li|k3 the 
malefactors, like them also to couple it with a confes- 
iiii/in.*^ The general method of unravelling this mystery, 
ib by declaring, to whom the different signatures, af- 


ii^ted to different papers, are appropriated. For ever 
since the days of the inimitable Spectator, it has beeaf 
usual for a bold capital to stand, like a sentrj;% at the 
end of our essays, to gb.aid the aiidicr in secrecy: and 
it is commonly supposed, tne write^ who does sot' 
choose to put his name to his wj>rk^has this iiwa- 
iier,^Like the painters qpd statuaries of old, at least set( 
his mark. But the Authors of |he Connoislsur con¬ 
fess, that the several letters, at first pififhed upon to 
bring up the rear qJ theu^ essays, have b^li annexed^; 
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to different papers at random. Aid sometimes omitted, 
<«) purpose to put the* salgacious reader on a wrong 
scent- It is narticularly the interest of a w riter, svho 
print-^ himself out week byiw^ek, to remain finknown, 
during the course of this piccq-ineal publication. The 
best m6\hod, therefore, to ^reviyjit discovery, is to 
make the road to it a.s intricate as poss.bie, and, in- 
biead^i seeming to aim*at keeping the rcadci entirely 
jin the lark, to hang out a .kind of wanuenng ' ^it, 
whfch only «ervc*s to lead liim astray. The <le re of 
mving each w’riter his due,»acrording to the signatures, 
has, in the course of this undertaking, olteii confused 
Jibe curious inT their inquiries Soon afier the publi- 
efttkm of our first papers, some ingenious guntU*inen 
found" out, that T, O, VV, N, being the iKters that 
formed the name ijf TOWN, there were four authors, 
each of whom sheltered himself under a jmrlitmlar 
letter ; .but^no pi^er appearing with an N aiHxcd to 
it, they were obliged to give up this notion. But, if 
they had been more able decypherers, they would 
have made out, that though T, will not com¬ 

pose tliecname of TOWN, yet, by aViiflerent arrange¬ 
ment of the letters, it will form the word ^'WO; 
v^icti is the grand mystery of our signatures, and 
couches under it the true and real number of the Au¬ 
thors of the Connoisseur. * 

Having thus declared Mr. Town to consist of two 
^separate individuals, it will perhaps be expected, that, 
hke^two tradesmen, who ha fe agreed to dissolve their 
partnendiip,. we should exactly b^nce our accounts, 
and assign to eagf^Ris dufipjircbflSi the stock. But our 
I accounts age of so intricate si^ nature, that it w'Quld be 
iiiApdssible/br us*to adjust thenl in that manner. We 
fhave noUonly joined in the wpfk taken together, but * 
^Imosf/i^epy, «ngle paper is the joint product oi both: 
knd, as 'wehaye laboured equally in erecting the fabric, 
^We icannora)reteiic4 that a^y onq particular part is 
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the* sole worl(mnnsliip either. An hint has perhaps 
been started by one of us, Anjjroved by the oiher, and 
still further heightened by an happy coaluion of seiui* 
m^nt in botha as fire is s,truck out by a mutual colli¬ 
sion of flint and steel. Sometimes, like Strada’s lovers 

* I* • * 

conversing with tliQ syAipatheUc vt^cAhis, we have 
written j)iipcrrf'together at fifty railtsi distance frpm 
each otlicr: the fiist rou^i dmuglit or loose miiiutSs" 
of*an essay have often travelled in the stage-cdacb ^ 
from town to country, and from country to town; dritU 
we have frecjuently waitedi for the posl-inan (whom 
we expected to bring us the precious remainder of a 
fConnoisseur) with the same anxiety. As we should 
wait fur the half of a bank note, without wliich the 
other half would be of no value, 'riiese our joint 
iabiMirs. It may easily be imagined,%’vould have soon 
broke of' abruptly, if either had been loo fondly at¬ 
tached to his own little conceits, of if we lu^d con¬ 
versed together with the jealousy of a rival, or the * 
complaisance of a iVtnnal ac.quainlance, who smiles at 
every w ord that is^ltid by his companion, ^or ct^fTld 
this work have b4\?n carried oq, with so nui<|h cheer¬ 
fulness ami good-liumour on both sides, if the Two • 
bad not been as closely united, as the two Stu5en1^, 
whom^ the Spectator mentions, as recorded by a 
lulius at Oxford, ‘*to have bad but one mind/ 


one purse, one chamber, and one hat.’ 

• It has been often remarked, that the reader is very^ 
desirous of picking up sbif^ little particulars conc*'rn- 
ing the author of the book wliich he is pk!>rusing. 
To gratify this passKJfl;' i^ny anecdotes liave| 

*l3ecn published, and an ^oimt of their liC*?, - charac4 
ter, and behaviour, haA been pre^xed to tke worfet>f 
nur most celebrated waiters. Essayists are c^monly 
expected to be their own Biographersx ,fl^^}t 5 rhapp 
our readers may require some iurthcl* intelligenee 
conceraiosT the Autjiors tlie Connoisseur, as < 
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they have all along appftired^ a sort of So,s/«s in li¬ 
terature. they cannot now describe thoinselves any 
othefwise, t^jan as one and the same person ; and can 
only satisfy the curiosity ot^tlie pnblicTby giving a 
short ^cconnt of thaUrospect^le personag<j Mr. Town, 
consideritig him as of the plural(according 
Grecians) of the duaLnnmber. 

Mr. Town is a fair, fjlaclc, middle-sized, veryslworf 
maiff lie wears his own htiir, and apiMTiwlg. lie is 
tb*out thirty years of age, and not more tlian four-and- 
twenty. He is a 3tudent*of tlie.law, .and a bacltolor 
of physic. He was bred at the university of Oxford ; 
where having taken no less than three degrees, ho 
looks jjown on many learned professors, as hi> iiifo- 
riors: yet, havinj|becn there but little loiger ilian to 
lake tht^first de^p of bachelor of arts it has more 
tluin once happened, lliat the Censo'^g*'nei^iW of all 
Kngland has bemi reprimanded byytie Gimsor of his 
College, for neglecting to furnisU^^® u'aial essay, or 
(in the collegiate phrase) the week. 

This .i#int description of {>'^'^<*lves will, we hope, 
satisfy ffie reader, withouf'^'*y inlormation. 

Por ^iir own parts, wo pleased with 

l*iviiig raised this niuiual friend¬ 

ship, and if thesefmall continue to 
when they will j/l niake their appearancl^l* 

the fugitive piep^* week, we shall be happy in 
considering,/*^ mentioned at the same timo.' 

W»have air® ^ as it were, hand in hand 

nho;^. are^oth ojmnjoyod in furnish^ 

Before us, we cannot 
oifr tlms making our exit together, like 
Kinjjs of |$rei\4ford smelling at one nosegay. 


op^Tttjs t;iirty-secomd volume. 

1. 1U> AUtgr. 









